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JACQUES DAMOUR 

I 

OvER yonder at Nouméa, when Jacques Da- 
mour looked out upon the sea's void horizon, 
he sometimes thought he could see his whole 
story there : the wretchedness of the siège, the 
- wrath of the Commune, tiien that wrench 
which had cast him so far away, sore, and as if 
felled to earth. It was no distinct vision of 
memories that he could recall with gladness 
and a heart swelhng with affection ; but rather 
the dull rumination of a darkened mind, re- 
tuming of its own accord to certain facts 
which still stood erect and clean-cut amid the 
crambhng downfall of the rest. 

At twenty-six, Jacques married Félicie, a 
big, handsome girl of eighteen, nièce of a fruit 
dealer at la Villette, who let him a room. He 
was a chaser in metals and eamed upwards of 
ten francs a day ; she was a seamstress at first, 
but they soon had a httle boy, and the house- 
keeping and taking care of the child were ail 
she could attend to. Eugène grew lustily. 
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Nine years later, a girl came in her tum, and 
she, Louise, was, for a long time, so sickly that 
they spent a great deal on medicines and 
dnigs. Still the Household was not badly off. 
Damour, to be sure, would hâve a wet Mon- 
day now and then, but he would lîsten to 
reason, go to bed if he had drunk more than 
was good for him, and back to work next day, 
caUing himself a good- for- nothing, When 
twelve years old, Eugène was put to the chaser's 
vice. The boy could hardly read and write 
when he began to earn his lîving. Félicie was 
very tidy and kept house like a élever and pru- 
dent woman ; a little " nigh " perhaps, the 
father would say, for she gave them vegetables 
oftener than méat, 50 as to lay by a few sous 
against a rainy day. Thîs was their best time, 
They lived at Ménilmontant in the rue des En- 
vierges, in a set of three rooms, — the father's 
and mother's bedroom, Eugène's, and a di- 
ning-room where the workbenches were set up, 
without coQiiting the kitchen and a small closet 
for Louise. It was at the back of a courtyard 
in a small building ; but they had air, notwith- 
standing, for their Windows opened upon an 
old, disused lumber yard, where carts came 
from morning till evening to dump heaps of 
rubbish and old boards. 
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When the war broke out, the Damours had 
been living in the rue des Envierges for ten 
years. Félicie, though nearing forty, retained 
her youthfulness, if a llttle stouter than she 
once was, with a roundness of shoulder and bip 
that made her the fine woman of the neigbbor- 
hood. On the other hand, Jacques bad rather 
drïed up, and the eîght years between them 
already made him look old beside her, Louise 
was out of danger, but still délicate, and took 
after her father in her girlish spareness, whereas 
Eugène, then nineteen, had his mother's 
inches and broad back. They were a very 
united family, excepting some Mondays when 
father and son would dawdle on at the wine 
shop. Félicie would then sulk, in a rage over 
the sous wasted, Twîce or three times they 
cven came to blows, but it dld not amount to 
anything ; it was the feult of the wine, and 
there was not a better bebaved family in the 
house. They were quoted for the example 
they set. When the Prussians marched on Paris, 
and the terrible time of slack work began, they 
had over a thousand francs laid up in the 
Savings Bank. It was doing well for working 
people who had brought up two children. 

So the first months of the siège were not 
very hard. In the dining-room, whçre thç 
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workbenches stood idie, there was still white 
bread and mcat to eat. Taking pily on the 
distress of a neighbor, a big devil of a house 
painter by the name of Bemi, who was star- 
ving, Damour could even aflbrd to ask him to 
dinner from time to time, for charity's sake, 
and soon the comrade came moming and 
evening. He was a funny dog, amusing in liis 
talk, so much so that he succeeded at last in 
disanning Féhcie, who was worried and dis- 
gusted at first at that wide mouth gobbhng «p 
ail the best bits. In the evening they would 
play cards while abusing the Prussians. Bemi, 
who was a pattiot, talked of dîgging mines and 
underground passages into the countty, and of 
so getting under their batteries at Châtillon and 
Montretout, and blowing them up, Then he 
would fall tooth and nail upon the government, 
a set of cowards who, to bring back Henri V, 
wanted to throw open the gâtes of Paris to 
Bismarck. The republic those traitors wanted 
made him shrug his shonlders. Ah ! the re- 
public ! And with both elbows on the table, 
his short pipe in his mouth, he would explain 
to Damour what his idea of a government was ; 
ail people brothers, ail free, riches for every- 
body, a reign of justice and equality every- 
where, above and below. 
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" Like in '93," he added, in his up-and- 

down way, knowing nothing about it. 

Damour looked grave. He, too, was a re- 
publican, because, from his cradie up, he had 
heard people round him say that the republic 
would be the workingman's triumph, and bring 
imiversal happineas. But he had no distinct 
notion of how ail this was to be brought about. 
So he listened attentively to Bemi, thinking he 
reasoned very well, and that for sure the re- 
public would come as he said. He grew 
hotter; he believed that if ail Paris, men, 
women, and children, had marched on Ver- 
sailles singing the Maneillaise, the Prussians 
would hâve been bowled over, a hand stretched 
out to the provinces, and a government of the 
people founded, — the one that was to give 
every citizen an income. 

" Take care," Félicie said over and over 

agaia, full of distmst, " it will tum out wrong 
with that Berru of yours, Feed him as long as 
you please, but let him go and get his head 
broken by himself." 

She, too, wanted the republic. In '48 her 
father had been killed at a barricade. Only 
this recolleclion, instead of turning her head, 
made her rational. In the people's place, she 
said she knew how she would force the go- 
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vemment to be just; she would behave well 
herself. Berru's philippics made her indig- 
nant and frightened her, becaiise she did not 
think them proper, She saw that Damour was 
changing, adopting ways and using language 
that pleased her but little ; but she was made 
more anxious still by the excited and gloomy 
way Eugène would listen to Berru, In the 
evenings, when Louise had fallen asleep with 
her head on the table, Eugène would fold his 
arms and sip at a small glass of brandy without 
speaking, with his eyes fixed upon the painter, 
who always brought back some extraordinary 
story of treachery from Paris, either about 
Bonapartists making signais to the Germans 
from Montmartre, or else sacks of flour and 
kegs of powder being sunk in the Seine, the 
sooner to surrender the city. ' 

"There are stories for you ! " Féhcie 

would say to her son when Berru had made up 
his mind to go. " Don't you get by the head, 
now ! You know he's lying." 

"I know what I know," Eugène would 

answer, with a terrifie flourish of his arm. 

By near the middle of December the 
Daniours had run through ail theîr savings. 
Every hour there would corne some report of a 
Prussian defeat in the provinces, of a victori- 
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ous saily that was to deliver Paris ; and the 
household was not frightened at first, in con- 
stant hope that work wouid begîn again, 
Félicie did wonders ; they lived from day to 
day on the black siège bread, which only little 
Louise could not digest. Then Damour and 
Eugène got completely by the head, as the 
mother had said. Idle from moming till night, 
fallen ont of their old habils and their anns 
lazy ever since they had quit the workbench, 
they lived in constant anxiety, in a state of 
ténor full of fantastic and bloody imaginings. 
Both had joined a marching battalion ; only 
this battalion, like many another, did not even 
get outside the fortifications, but stayed quar- 
tered in barracks where the men passed their 
days in playing cards. And it was there that 
Damour, with empty stomach and his heart 
sore with knowing there was want at home, 
became convinced, by listening to the scraps 
of news that were brought in from time to time, 
that the government had sworn to exterminate 
the people so as to be masters of the republic, 
Bemi was right; no one was ignorant that 
Henri V was at Saint-Germain, in a house 
over which floated the white flag. But ail this 
should end. One of thèse fine momings they 
would let fly at those rapscallions who starved 
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the workingmen and let them be bombarded, 
juat to make room for the nobles and priests. 
Whenevcr Damour came home with Eugène, 
both of them in a fcver, caught from the mad- 
ness that reigned outside, they did not talk of 
kilhng people before Félicie, who, ail pale and 
mute, sat nursing littie Louise ; the child had 
falleii sick again from the bad food. 

Meanwhile the siège was over, the annistice 
was concluded, and the Prussians maiched 
down the Champs-Elysëes. Iq the rae des 
Envierges they ate white bread, which Félicie 
had been to Saint-Denis to get; but it was a 
gloomy dinner. Eugène, who had been to see 
the Prussians, was telling about their entry into 
the city, when Damour, brandishing bis fork, 
cried out furiously that ail the gênerais ought 
to hâve been guillotined. The next few days, 
as there was still no work to be had, he made 
up his mind to go back to his workbench 
again on his own account; he had some cast- 
ings of candelabra which he would finish, in 
the hope of selling them. Eugène could not 
keep still, and threw up the job after an hour. 
As for Bemi, he had disappeared ever since 
the armistice ; no doubt he had found a better 
table. But he came back one moming, very 
much set up with liquor, and told them of the 
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affair with the Montmartre cannon. Bairicades 
were going up everywhere, the people's ttiumph 
was coming at last; and he had corne for 
Damour, saying that ail good cjtizens were 
needed. Damour left his workbench, in spite 
of Félicie's troubled face. It was the Com- 
mune. 

The days of March, April, and May came 
and went, When Damour was tired and his 
wife implored him to stay at home, he would 
answer, — 

"And my thirty sous? Who will give 

usbread?" 

Félicie bowed her head. AU they had to 
buy food was the father's thirty sous and the 
son's thirty sous, the pay of a national guard, 
which was sometimes supplemented with ra- 
tions of wine and sait mcat. For the rest, Da- 
mour was convinced he was in the right ; he 
fired upon the Versaillese as he would hâve 
fired upon the Prussians, fully persuaded that 
he was saving the republic and assuring the 
people's happiness. After the weariness and 
wretcljedness of the siège thèse repeated shocks 
of civil war made his life one nightmare of ty- 
ranny, in which he fought as an obscure hero, 
determined to die in the defence of liberty. 
He did not go into the complicated theoretical 
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détails of the cominuDistic principle. In his 
eyes the Commune was but a heralding of the 
golden âge, the begioning of universal felicity ; 
and he believed with still moie obstinacy that 
there was somewhere, at Saint-Germain or Ver- 
sailles, a king ready to re-eslablish the Inquisi- 
tion and the rights of seigneurs, if he were al- 
lowed to enter Paris. At home he would not 
hâve crushed an insect; but at the outposts he 
picked ofT gendarmes without a scruple. When 
he came home, blaclc with sweat and powder, 
he would stay for hours by little Louise's side, 
listening to her breathing. Félicie did not try 
to hold him back; like a prudent woman 
she calmly awaited the end of ail this up- 
beaval. 

Still she called his attention one day to the 
fact that that big devil of a Bemi, who did so 
much shouting, was not fool enough to go and 
get caught by a bullet He had been élever 
enough to get a good place in the commissa- 
riat; but this did not prevent hîm, when he 
came in his uniform with plumes and frogging 
galore, from egging on Damour with his palaver 
and his schemes of fiisillading the mtnistry, 
the Chambre, and the whole shebang, on the 
day when they should go and catch them at 
Versailles. 
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"Why doesn't he go himself, instead 

of driving others to it?" said Félicie. 

But Damour replied, — 

"Shut up ! I do myduty. Ail thc 

worse for those who don't do theirs ! " 

One moming toward the end of April, Eu- 
gène was brought home on a stretcher to the 
house in the rue des Envierges. He had re- 
ceived a bullet full in the breast at les Mouli- 
neaux. While they were carrying him up, he 
died on the stairs. When Damour came home 
that evening he found Félicie speechless be- 
side their son's dead body. It was a terrible 
blow ; he fell upon the floor, and she let him 
sob on while she sat leaning against the wall. 
She said nothing because she could think of 
nothing to say, and, if she had let slip a word, 
she would hâve cried out, " It's your fault ! " 
She shut the closet door and made no noise, for 
fear of frightening Louise. She even went to 
see if the father's sobs did not wake the child. 
When he got up from the fioor he weni to the 
looking-glass and looked long at a photograph 
of Eugène, in which the young man was taken 
in his national guard's uniform. He took a 
pen and wrote on the back of the card, " I 
will avenge you," with the date and his signa- 
ture. It was a relief. Next day a hearse 
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diaped in large red flags bore the body to 
Père*Lachaise, foUowed by an immense crowd. 
The father walked bareheaded ; the sight of 
those flags, of that bloody red that made the 
black woodwork of the hearse seem to turn 
still dprker, swelled hîs heart with savage 
thoughts. Félicie stayed behind with Louise 
in the rue des Eûvierges. That very evening 
Damour went back lo the outposts to kill gen- 
darmes. 

At last came the days of May. The Ver- 
sailles anny was in Paris. He did not corne 
home for two days, but retreated with bis bat- 
talion, defending the barricades in the midst of 
conflagrations. He no longer knew what he 
was doing, but fired inlo the sraoke because 
such was his duty. On the morning of the 
third day he reappeared in the rue des En- 
vierges, in rags, staggerîng and stupefied like a 
dninken m an. Félicie undressed him and was 
washing his hands on a wet towel, when a 
neighbor's wife told them that the communists 
were still holding their own in Père-Lachaise, 
and the Versaillese could find no way to dia- 
lodge them. 

" l'm going there," he said simply. 

He dressed again and took his musket. But 
the last defenders of the Commune were not 
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on the plateau, on the cleared ground where 
Eugène slept. He had had a confused hope 
of getting killed over his son's grave. He could 
not even make his way thither. Shells began 
to corne, knocking ofT corners from the great 
tombstones. Among the elms, hidden behind 
the marble slabs that stood bleaching in the 
Sun, were a few national guards, still fîringupon 
the soldiers, whose red trousers were seen co- 
ming up the slope, Damour arrived just in time 
to be taken prisoner. Thirty-seven of his 
companions were fusilladed. It was a wonder 
that he escaped this summary justice. As his 
wife had washed his hands and he had not 
Jîred a shot, they perhaps meant to show him 
mercy. For the rest, in the stupor of his fa- 
tigue, stunned by so many horrors, he never 
remembered the days that followed. AU was a 
confused nightmare in his consciousness : long 
hours spent in dark places, exhausting marches 
through the sun, shrieks, blows, passing through 
gaping crowds. When he came out of this im- 
bécile condition he was at Versailles, a prisoner, 
Félicie came to see him ; she was still pale 
and calm. When she told him that Louise 
was better, they were both mute, finding no- 
thing more to say. On going away she tried to 
encourage him by telling him that his case was 
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being attended to and that they would get him 
off. He asked, — 

"And Benu?" 

" Oh ! " she replied, " Berru îs ail safe. 

. . . He decamped tiiree days before the entry 
of the troops ; they won't trouble him." 

A month later Damour started for New Ca- 
ledoDÎa. As he did not hâve a commission, 
the court-martial might perhaps hâve acquitted 
him, had he not quietly confessed to having 
been fiiing from the first day. At their last 
meeting he said to Félicie, — 

" Wait for me with the little one." 

And it was this speech that Damour heard 
most distinctly amid the confusion of his 
memories when he sat, heavy-headed and 
plunged in thought, over against the sea's void 
horizon. Sometimes darkening night would 
overtake him there. In the distance there 
long reraained a streak of light, like the wake 
of a ship, piercing through the gtowing dark- 
ness ; and it would seem as îf he must arise 
and walk over the waves, to sally forth on that 
white path, since he had promised to retum. 
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At Nouméa, Damour behaved well. He 
found work, and they gave him hopes of his 
pardon. He was a very sweet-tempered man, 
fond of playing with little children. He did 
not busy himself with politics, and was little in 
the Society of his fellow-convicts, but lived 
alone ; ail the fautt that could be found with 
htm was that he would drink now and then, 
but even then he was good-natured in his cups, 
weeping consumedly, and going to bed of his 
own accord. So his pardon seemed assured, 
when one day he disappeared. They were 
thunderstruck to hear that he had escaped, to- 
gether with four of his companions. In two 
years he had got several letters from Félicie, 
regularly at first, but soon less frequently and 
only at odd intervais. He, himself, wrole 
pretty often. Three months went by wilhout 
news from her. Then he fell into a fit of de- 
spair at the thought of that pardon for which 
he might, perhaps, hâve to wait two years 
more, so he risked ail in one of those fevered 
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moments which a man repents of next day. A 
week later a wrecked boat was found on the 
shore, some five miles away, with the bodies of 
three of the fugitives, naked and aiready de- 
composed ; witnesses deposed that they recog- 
nized Damour among the m. It was his 
stature and his beard. After a summary in- 
quest, the regular formallties were gone through 
with ; a certiticate of decease was drawn up 
and then forwarded to France at his widow's 
request ; she had been notified by the admi- 
nistration. The entire press rang with this 
adventure; a highly dramatîc account of the 
escape and its tragical catastrophe got into the 
papers in every country. 

Yet Damour was ahve, One of his compa- 
nions had been mistaken for him, and this in 
ail the more surprising a way that the two men 
did not look alike. Only both wore theîr 
beard long. Damour and the fourth escaped 
convict, who had survived as by a miracle, 
parted company as soon as they got upon 
English soil ; they never saw each other again. 
No donbt the other died of yellow fever, which 
ail but carried off Damour himself. His first 
thought was lo send Félicie word by letter ; 
but a newspaper fell into his hands, and he 
found in it the account of his escape and 
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death, Ftom that moment he thought a letter 
woyld be imprudent ; it might be intercepted, 
read, and the Iruth thus known. Would it not 
be better to stay dead to every one? Nobody 
would trouble himself about him ; he would be 
Crée to return lo France, where he would wait 
for the amnesty before making himself koown. 
And it was then that a terrible attack of yellow 
fever kept him for weeks in an out-of-the-way 
hospilal. VVhen Damour's convalescence set 
in, an invincible laziness came over him. For 
several months he was very weak and without 
force of will, The fever seemed to hâve emp- 
tied him of ail his old desires. He had no 
longings and asked himself, " What's the use ? " 
The images of Félicie and Louise were wiped 
eut, He stiU saw them, to be sure, but very 
far off, as in a fog ; at times he would hâve 
difficuUy in recognizing them. No doubt he 
would go back to them as soon as he was 
strong ; but when at last he was on his feet 
again, another plan took complète possession 
of him. Before going back to his wife and 
daughter he would first make his fortune. 
What would there be for him to do in Paris? 
He would slarve ; he would bave to take to his 
workbench once more, and perhaps he could 
not cven get work, for he felt terribly aged. 
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Od the other hand, if he went to America he 
could make some hundred thousand franc^ in 
a few monlhs, — a modest figure at which he 
stopped, with prodigious stories of millions 
buzzing in his ears. In a gold mine they told 
him of, every man, down to the humblest la- 
borer, rode in his own carriage by the end of 
six montha. And he forthwîth began to plan 
out his life : he would retum to France with 
his hundred thousand francs, buy a Httle house 
out Vincennes way, and live therc on three or 
four thousand francs a year with Félicie and 
Louise, forgotten, happy, and with no more 
politics to bother him. A month later Damour 

Then began a restless life that threw him, as 
chance would hâve it, into a sea of adventures, 
at once strange and commonplace. He made 
acquaintance with every sort of indigence, with 
every sort of fortune. Three times he thought 
he had his hundred thousand francs, but it ail 
sHpped through his fingers ; he was swindled, 
and ruined himself in a final effort. Upon the 
whole, he suffered a good deal, worked much, 
and came out of it without a shirt to his back. 
Afler expéditions to the four points of the com- 
pass, the course of events left him stranded in 
England. Thence he got to Brussels, on the 
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very boundary of France ; but he had lost ail 
thought of crossing the fronlier. On his ar- 
rivai from America he wrote to Félicie. As he 
got no answer to three letters, he was reduced 
to thèse suppositions : either his letters had 
been intercepted, or his wife was dead, or else 
she herself had left Paris. A year hter he 
made another futile attempt. Not to give him- 
self away, he had written under an assumed 
name, telling Félicie of some imaginary busi- 
ness, counting upon her surely recognizing his 
handwriting and undetstanding what he meant. 
This dead silence, so to speak, luUed his me- 
mory to sieep. He was dead, he had no one in 
the world to call his own, nothing mattered to 
him any more. For nearly a year he worked 
in a coal mine underground, out of sight of the 
sun, utterly wiped out of existence, without a 
further désire. 

One evening in a tavem he heard a man say 
that the amnesty had been voted, and ail the 
communists were rettiming. This waked him. 
It gave him a shock ; he feit that he must leave 
Belgium with the rest and once more see the 
Street where he used to live. At first it was a 
purely instinctive impulse. Then, in the train 
back to Paris, he thought of his now being able 
to reclaim his place in the sunlight, if he should 
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succeed in fioding Félicie and Ixjuise. Hope 
sprang up afresh in his heart ; he was free, he 
would look for them openly ; he at last per- 
suaded himself that he would find them living 
very quietly in their lodgtngs in the rue des 
Envierges, with the cloth laid, as if they ex- 
pected him. AH would be explained, some 
quitc simple misunderstanding. He would go 
to the mairie, give his name, and the house- 
hold would once more begin its life of long 
ago. 

In Paris the gare du Nord was thronged with 
a tumultuous crowd. The air was filled wilh 
acclamations as soon as the travellers appeared : 
a mad enthusiasm, arms waving in the air, open 
mouths howUng out a name. Damour was 
frightened for a moment ; he did not under- 
atand ; he fancied that ail those people had 
corne to hoot at him as he passed by. Then 
he recognized the name they were shouting, 
that of a member of the Commune who hap- 
pened to be on his train, an illustrious rebel to 
whom the people were giving an ovation, Da- 
mour saw him go by, much slouter than he 
nsed to be, moist-eyed, smiling, touched with 
his réception. When the hero got into a fiacre 
the crowd talked of unharnessing the horse. 
People were crushed, the human wave was en- 
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gulfed in the rue Lafayette, a sea of heads, 
above which you could long see the fiacre dri- 
ving slowly on like a triumphal car ; and Da- 
mour, in ail this cnish and jostling, had much 
difficulty in getting to the exterior boulevards. 
AU his sufferings, Versailles, the océan voyage, 
Nouméa, came back to him in a hiccough of 
bitterness. 

But on the exterior boulevards he was seized 
with a fit of soft-heartedness, He forgot ail, it 
seemed as though he had just taken some work 
home up-town, and were quietly retuming to the 
rue des Envierges. Ten years of his hfe were 
filled so tiill of confusion that they seemed, in 
the retrospect, nothîng more than a simple ex- 
tension of the sidewalk. Still he felt some 
astonishment in taking up his old habits again 
so easily. The exterior boulevards must hâve 
grown wider ; he stopped to read the signs over 
the shops, surprised to see them there, It was 
not the frank joy of setting foot upon this 
longed-for corner of the earth ; it was a mix- 
ture of tenderness, through which the burdens 
of songs were ringing, and of secret anxiety, 
— anxiety about the unknown, about thèse old 
familiar things that he had found again. His 
agitation grew still m.ore violent as he drew 
neai the me des Envierges. He felt himself 
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turning weak ; he had a great mind to go no 
farther, as if some catastrophe awaited him. 
Why had he corne back? What was he going 
to do? 

At last he walked up and down three times 
before the house in the rue des Envierges be- 
fore he could make up his mind to go in. 
Across the street the charcoal man's shop had 
disappeared ; it was now a fruiterer's, and the 
woman standing there in the doorway looked 
in such health, so thoroughly at home, that he 
did not dare to ask her the question he had on 
his lips. He preferred to risk ail and go 
straight up to the concierge's door. How often 
had he not tumed thus to the left and knocked 
at the little pane ! 

" Madame Damour, if you please?" 

" Don't know her. . . . We've no one 

of that name hère." 

He stood still. Instead'of the old concierge, 
who was an enormous woman, he saw before 
him a little, dried-up, crabbed hag who eyed 
him suspiciously. He went on, — 

" Madame Damour used to live at the 

end of the passage, ten years ago." 

"Ten years!" cried the concierge. 

" Ah well ! a good deal of water has flowed 
under the bridges since then ! . , . We've only 
been hère since January." 
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" Madame Damour has perhaps left hcr 

address." 

" No. Don't know her." 

And, as he stuck to it, ahe got angry and 
threatened to call her huaband. 1 

"Ah there ! will youhave donc spying 

aboul the house ! . . . Heaps of people sneak 

He blush ed, and withdrew stammering, 
ashamed of his ihreadbare trousers and old 
dirty blouse. On the sidewalk he went away 
hanging his head ; then he came back again, 
for he could not make up his mind to go^away 
so. It was as if he were torn by an eternal 
farewell. They would take pity on him and 
teil him what he wanted to know. He raised 
his eyes and looked in at the Windows, peered 
into the shops, trying to get his bearings once 
more. In Ihose poor houses, where warnings 
to quit fall thick as bail, ten years had sufhced 
to change almost a!l the tenants. Moreover, 
one prudent instinct was left him, — a sort of 
affrighted savagery, mingled with shame, that 
made him tremble at the thought of being 
recognized. Walking down the street again, 
he at last noticed some famifiar faces, — the 
woman in the tobacco shop, a grocer, a wash- 
erwoman, the baker he used to deal with. He 
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walked up and down before the shops for a 
quarter of an hour, ail in a perspiration ; he 
hesitated, wondering which one he wo«ld hâve 
the courage to go. into, such havoc did his 
inteiior stiuggle with himself make in him. 
With a sinking heart he decided in favor of 
the baker's wife, a drowsy-looking woman, 
always white, as if she had just come ont of a 
sack of flour. She looked at him without stir- 
ring from her counter. Certainly she did not 
recognize him with his tanned skin and bald 
head baked by the tropical sun, his long, wiry 
beard covering half his face. This gave him 
some courage, and, buying a roll for a sou, he 
ventured to ask, — 

" Haven't you among your customers 

a woman with a little girl ? . . . Madame 
Damour ? " 

The baker's wife considered a little ; Ihen in 
her soft voice, — 

"Ah! yes, formerly, maybe. , . . But 

itwas long ago. I don't quite remember. . . , 
One sees so many people ! " 

He had to put up with this answer. The 
next few days he came back to ask questions 
more boldly; but he found the same indif- 
férence everywhere, the same forge tfu loess, 
toge the r with contradictory directions that 
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threw him still more off the scent. Upon the 
whole it seemed certain that Félicie had 
left the neighborhood about two years after 
his going to Nouméa, at the very time of his 
escape ; and no one knew her address. Some 
spoke of the Gros-Caillou, others of Bercy. 
They did not even remember Utile Louise. It 
was ail over. One eveniog he sat down on a 
bench on the exterior boulevard and fell 
a-weeping, saying that he would not look for 
them any more. What was to become of him ? 
Paris seemed empty. The few sous that had 
enabled him to return to France were nearly 
exhausted. One moment he resolved to go 
back to Belgium, to his coal mine, where it 
was so dark and he had Hved without a me- 
mory, happy as a brute, in the overwhelming 
sluraber of the earth, Vet he stayed on, and 
stayed on, wretched, slarving, unable to get 
work. He was turned away everywhere ; thcy 
thought him too old. He was only fifty-five, 
but was taken for seventy, after the wear and 
tear of his ten years of suffering. He prowled 
round like a wolf, went to look at the sites of 
the buildings burnt by the Commune, looked 
for such employment as is generally glven to 
children or to the infirm. One of the stone- 
cutters woïking al the Hôtel-de- Ville promised 
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to give him the care of their tools ; but this 
promise was slow in keeping, and he was dy- 
ing of hunger, 

One day when he was watching the water 
flow by from the pont Notre-Dame, with that 
dizziness the poor feel when drawn toward sui- 
cide, he tore himself away from the parapet 
and, in so doing, neariy knocked over a passer- 
by, a big fellow in a whîle blouse, who began 
swearing at him. 

" You damned beast, you I " 

But Damour stopped, open-mouthed, fais 
eyes fixed upon the man. 

" Berru ! " he cried out at last. 

It really was Bemi, — Berru much changed 
to his own advantage, florid of face and looking 
younger. Damour had often thought of him 
since his retum ; but where should he find his 
comrade, who changed lodgings every fort- 
night? Meanwhile the painter stared, and 
would not believe the other when he gave his 
name in a trembling voice. 

" It can't be ! What a joke ! " 

But he did recognize him at last, and 
shouted so that a crowd began to gather on 
the sidewalk. 

" But you were dead ! ... If ever I 

expected this, you know? You don't fool peo- 
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pie that way. . . . Corne, let's see ; are you 
really and truly alive? " 

Damour said nothing, but implored him to 
be quiet. Berni, who thought it, upon thc 
whole, no end of a joke, at last took him under 
the arm and dragged him off to a wine shop in 
the rue Saint-Martin. He showered him with 
questions, he wanted to know ail about it 

■ ^"By and by," said Damour when they 

had sat down to table in a box. " First of ail, 
my wife?" 

Berru stared at him in dumb amazement. 

" How, your wife ? ' ' 

"Yes, where is she? Do you know 

her address? " 

The painter's stupéfaction grew apace. He 
said slowly, — 

" Of course, I know her address. . . . 

But you ; then you don't know the story?" 

"What? What story?" 

Then Berru burst out laughing. 

" Oh ! that's too good, that is ! How ! 

you don't know about it? , . , But your wife's 
married again, old boy ! " 

Damour, who had his glass In his hand, set it 
down again upon the table, seized with such a 
(it of trembling that the wine trickled between 
his Angers. He wiped them on his blouse and 
repeated in a hoJlow voice, — 
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" What do you tell me ? Mairied again, 

married again. . . . Vou're sure?" 

"Damned sure! You were dead, she 

married again ; there's nothing to be surprised 
at in that. . . . Only ifs funny, because hère 
you are, corne back to life." 

And as the poor man sat there, pale, with 
stammering lips, the painter told him âU about 
iL Félicie was very well ofF now. She was 
married to a butchet in the rue des Moines at 
the BatignoUes, a widower, whose business she 
looked after right well. Sagnard (the butcher's 
natne wa^ Sagnard) was a stout man of 
sixty, but thoroughly well preserved. On the 
corner of the rue Nollet, his shop, one with the 
best custom in the whole neighborhood, had 
gratings painted red, with gilt ox-heads at both 
ends of the sign. 

"What do you mean to do, then?" 

asked Berru, after every item in his story, 

The unhappy man, stunned by the descrip- 
tion of the shop, answered with a vague motion 
of his atm. He must see. 

"And Louise?" he asked ofa sudden. 

"Thelittlegiri? Ah ! Idon'tknow. . . . 

They must hâve put her out somewhere to get 
tidofher, for I haven'tseenher with thera. . . . 
It's true, thougb, they might give you back the 
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child, seeing as they don't do anylhing with her. 
Only what would become of you, with a sttap- 
ping girl of twenty on your hands? You don't 
look as if you were out for a holiday, hey? 
Without meaning to hurt your feelings, a man 
might say that people would chuckyou a couple 
of sous in the street." 

Damour hung hîs head, choking, and could 
not find a word to say. Eerru ordered another 
litre, and tried to comfort him, 

" Corne, what the devil ! seeing as you're 

alive, be joUy a bit. Ail isn't lost, it'U ail corne 
out straight. , , , Whatare you going to do?" 

And the two men plunged into an endless 
discussion, in the course of which the same 
a^uments kept coming up again and again. 
What the painter did not tell was that, directiy 
after the convict's departure, he had tried to 
make up to Félicie, whose big shoulders he found 
very tempting, He owed her a grtidge, too, for 
preferring the butcher Sagnard to him, on ac- 
count of his fortune no doubL When he had 
had the third litre brought, he cried, — 

" In your place, l'd go to their house and 

make myself at home there, and lire Sagnard 
outofthedoor,ifhebotheredme. . . . You're 
masfer, after ail. You've got the law on your 
side." 
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Little b]r littlc, Damour was getting drunk. 
The wine brought fiâmes to his wan cheeks. 
He repeatcd that he must see about it. But 
Bemi kept egging hiin on, slapping him on the 
back and asking him if he were a man. Of 
course he was a man ; and he had loved that 
woman so ! He stitl loved her enongh to set 
Paris on fire, to get her back. Well, then, what 
was he waiting for? As she was his, ail he had 
to do was to takc her back. The two men 
were vcry drunk by this tirae, and talking vehe- 
menlly straight into each other's faces. 

"Vm going there ! " said Damonr 

abruptly, finding some difficulty in getting upon 
his feet again. 

" Now you're talking ! It would hâve 

been too chicken-livered ! " cried Berru. " l'Il 
go with you." 

And they set out for the BatignoUes. 
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On the corner of the rue des Moines and 
the nie Nollet, the shop had a rich look, with 
ils red iron gtatings and gilt ox-heads. Quar- 
ters of beef and pork himg above white sheets, 
while rows of legs of mutton, like bouquets in 
cornucopias of paper with openwork edges, 
swung in festoons. There were heaped-up 
piles of méat on marble slabs, — pièces eut and 
trimmed, pink veal, dark red mutton, scarlet 
beef, veined with fat like colored marble. 
Copper basins, the beam of a pair of scales, a 
row of hooks, shone bright. There was an 
abundance, a fiiU bloom of heaith in the sunny 
shop, paved with marble and open to the street, 
a good smell of fresh méat that seemed to bring 
the blood to the cheeks of ail the people of the 
house, 

At the back of the shop, full in the blaze of 
light from the street, sat Félicie at a high 
counter, where panes of plate glass sheltered 
her from the draughts. In there amid the 
cheery, shimmering reflections in the rosy 
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light, she looked very fresh, with that full, 
mature freshness of women who are past forly. 
Clean, smooth of skin, with her bands of black 
hair and white collar, she had the smiling, busy 
gravity of a good business woman who, peu in 
hand, represents the fair dealing and prosperity 
of a. house. Butcher boys were cutting, weigh- 
ing, calhng out figures ; cusiomers filed before 
the office ; and she took their money while 
exchanging with them the news of the neigh- 
borhood in her pleasant voice. Just then a 
woman with a sickly face was paying for two 
cutlets, at which she looked with a moumful eye. 

"Fifteen sous, isnt it?" said Félicie. 

"So you're no better, madame Vernîer?" 

"No, no better; stiU poorly in the 

stomach. I can't keep anythiog down. And 
the doctor says I must hâve méat; but it's so 
dear ! . . . Vouknow thecharcoalman'sdead." 

" Vou don't say so ! " 

"It wasn't the stomach with him, it 

was the bowels. . . . Two cutlets, fifteen sous ! 
Poultry ain't so dear as that." 

" Lord ! it isn'l our fault, madame 

Vernier. We don't know how we're going to 
puU through ourselves. . . . What's the matter, 
Charles? " 

But she did not wait for him to answer. 
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She had recognized one of the two men who 
weie coming in, the one who came first. 

" Ah ! it's you, monsieur Berru," 

She hardly looked pleased, her pursed-up 
lips giving a pout of contempt. The two men 
had made several stoppages at wîne shops on 
their way from the rue Saint-Martin to the 
BatignoUes, for it was a long walk and their 
mouths were dry ; they spoke very loud, still 
disputing between themselves. They showed 
their liqiior, too, quite plainly. On the side- 
walk opposite, Damour had a shock that made 
his heart stop beating when Berru, with an 
abrupt jerk of his thumb, pointed out Félicïe, 
so young and handsome amid the plate gtass 
of her counter, saying, " There ! that's her ! " 
It could not be she ; it tnust be Louise, looking 
so like her mother ; for surely Félicie was 
older. And ail thaï rich shop, the bleeding 
méat, the shining copper, and then that well- 
dressed woman, looking like a bourgeoise, with 
her hand in a pile of gold, quenched his anger 
and made him realiy afraid. He felt like run- 
ning off as fast as his legs could carry him, 
ashamed, tuming pale at the thought of going 
in there. Never would that lady consent to 
take him back now, looking so seedy with his 
great beard and dirty blouse. He tumed on 
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his heel and was for mnning down the rae des 
Moines so as not to be seen, when Berru held 
bim back. 

" God's thunder! haven't you got any 

blood in your veins? . . . Well, then, in your 
place, l'd make the lady of the houae skip ! 
And Iwouldn't gowithout myshare, either; yes, 
half the legs of mutton and the rest. . . . Will 
you walk in, or will you not? You wet rag, 
you ! " 

And he made Daraour cross the street. 
Then, first asking one of the boys if monsieur 
Sagnard were in, and finding that the butcher 
was at the slaughterhouse, he went in ahead, 
to hasten matters. Damour followed choking, 
looking like a fuol. 

" What can I do for you, monsieur 

Berru?" Félicie asked in her not engaging 
voice. 

" It isn't for myself," repiied the painter, 

" it's for my comrade, who has somelhing to say 
to you." 

He stepped aside, and now Damour stood 
face to face with Félicie. She looked at him ; 
he cast down his eyes, horribly embarrassed 
and suffering tortures, At first she gave a 
pout of disgust, her calni, happy face ex- 
pressed répugnance at this old drunkard who 
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smelt of the poorhouse. But she kept look- 
ing at him ; and suddenly, before she had 
exchanged a word with him, she tumed white, 
stifling a cry and dropping the money she had 
in her hand ; you could hear its clear ring as 
it fell iato the till. 

"What's the matter? you're sick?" 

asked madame Vernier, who had stayed on 
from curiosity, 

Félicie motioned them ail to go, with a wave 
of her hand. She could not speak. Moving 
with difficulty, she got up and walked toward 
the dining-room at the back of the ahop. 
Withoul her bidding them follow, the two 
men disappeared after her, Berru grinning, 
Damonr with his eyes fixed upon the raarble 
floor, covered with sawdust, as if he were afraid 
of faihng. 

"Well, it's queer, ail the same!" mut- 

tered madame Vernier when she was left alone 
with the boys, 

The latter had stopped cutting and weighing, 
and were exchanging giances of surprise. But 
they did not wish to commit themselves, 
and went back to their work, looking in- 
diffèrent and not answering their customer, 
who went away with her cutlets in her hand, 
eyein^ theni hard, in no good humor, 
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In the dining-room Félicie did not seem to 
think herself enough out of hearing from the 
shop, She pushed open a second door, and 
showed the two men into her bedroom. It was 
a very neat room, shut up close, quiet, wîth 
white curtains to the bed and window, a gilt 
clock, and mahogany furniture, on which the 
varnish shone bright, without a grain of dust. 
Félicie let herself drop into a blue rep arm- 
chair, and kept repeatîng ihese words, — 

"It'syou , , , it's î'ou. ..." 

Damour could find nothing to say. He 
looked about the room, and did not dare to sit 
down because the chairs looked too fine. So 
il was again Berru who began, — 

" Yes, he's been looking for you for a 

foTtnight. , . . Then he met me, and l've 
brought him along." 

Then, as if he still feit that he ought to ex- 
cuse hiraself to her, — 

" You see, I couldn't do anything else. 

He's an old comrade, and it went to my heart 
to see him so down on his luck." 

Meanwhile Félicie had corne a littte to her- 
self. She was the cooler head of the t«o, also 
in better condition than he. When she had 
got over her choking, she began to look for an 
issue out of an intolérable situation, and opened 
the terrible explanation. 
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" Corne, Jacques, let us see ; what hâve 

you corne to ask of me?" 

He made no answer. 

" It is true," she went on, " I married 

again. But that was no fault of mine ; you 
know that. I thought you dead, and you did 
nothing to undeceive me." 

Damour at iast spoke, — 

" Yes, I wrote to you." 

" I swear to you that I never got your 

letters. You know me, you know l've iiev. r 
told a lie. . . , And see ! I hâve thé certificate 
hère in a drawer." 

She opened a secretary, feverishly drew a 
paper from it, and handed it to Damour, who 
began to read it as if in a stupor. It was his 
certificate of decease. She added, — 

" After that I found myself quite alone. 

I yielded to the offer of a man who wished to 
take me ont of my poverty and my troubles. . . . 
There is ail my guilt. I let myself be tempted 
by the thought of being happy. That is no 
crime, is it?" 

He listened, hanging his head, more humble 
and embarrassed than she hersetf. Yet he 
raised his eyes. 

" Arid my daughter? " 

She began to tremble once more. She stam- 
mered out, — 
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"Your daughtcr? . . . I don't know, I 

haven't got her." 

"How?" 

" No, I sent her to livc at my aunt's. 

. . . She ran away, she went to the bad." 

Damour was silent for a moment, looking 
very calm, as if he had not understood her. 
Then, embairassed as he had been, he suddenly 
brought his fist down upon the chest of drawers 
with such violence (hat a box of shellwork 
danced on the tnarble top. But he did not 
hâve time to speak, for two chiidren, a little 
boy of six and a little girl of four, had just 
opened the door and thrown themselves round 
Félicie's neck in an outburst of joy. 

"Good morning, little mother, we've 

been to the garden at the end of the street. , . . 
Françoise said we must corne home. ... Oh I 
ifyou onlyknew, there'ssand thereandchickens 
in the water. ..." 

" That will do, go away," said their 

mother roughly. 

And, calling the maid, — 

" Françoise, take them away. . . , It's 

stupid to corne home at this lime." 

The chiidren went with iheir hearts in their 
mouths ; while the nurse, hurt by madame's 
tone, pushed them angrîly before her, Félicie 
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had an insane terror that Jacques might steal 
them from her; he might throw them across 
his shoulders and maVe off. Berru, who had not 
been asked to take a seat, stretched himself 
out coolly in the other arm-chair, whispering 
in his friend's ear, — 

"The little Sagnards. . . . Brat-seed 

sprouts quick ! Hey ? " 

When the door was shut, Damour stmck the 
chest of drawers another blow with his fist, cry- 
ing out, — 

"Ail that isn't it; I want my daughter, 

and l've corne to get you." 

Félicie turned cold as ice. 

"Sitdown, and 1et us talk it over," said 

she, "It will do no good to make a noise, . . . 
So you hâve corne for me?" 

"Yes, you'll follow me right off. . . , l'm 

your tiusband, the only right one. Oh ! I know 
my rights. ... It is my right, Berru, isn't it? 
. . . Come, put on your cap ; be nice, if you 
don't want ail the world to know our affairs," 

She looked at him, and, in spîte of herself, 
her agitated face showed that she no longer 
loved hioi, that he frightened and disgusted her 
with his hideous pauper senility. What ! was 
she, so white, so plump, accustomed now to ail 
the bourgeois luxuries, to begin over again the 
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rough, poor lifc of yore with this man who came 
upon her like a ghost ! 

" You refuse," Damour resumed, read- 

ing it in her face. "Oh I I understand ; youVe 
got used to playing the lady at your counter, 
and l've no fine shop, and no till full of money 
for you to rummage round in as you please. . . . 
Then there are the young ones Ihat were hère 
a while ago ; you seein to keep them better 
than you did Louise. When people hâve lost 
the daughter, they're quite ready to let the 
father go hang ! . . . But that's ali one to me. 
I want you to corne along, and you will come, 
or else l'il go to tHe commissary of police and 
get him to fetch you home for me with gen- 
darmes. . . . It's myright, isn't it, Berru?" 

The painter nodded his head in confirmation. 
TTiis scène amused him hugely. Still, when he 
saw that Damour was furious, intoxicated with 
his own words, and Félicie at her wits' end, al- 
most sobbing and ready to fjint, he thought it 
best to play the noble part in the drama. He 
interposed sententiously, — 

" Yes, yes, it's your right ; but we must 

sec, we must think it over, . . . l've always 
acted hke a gentletnan. , . . Before we décide 
anything it would be the proper thing for ns to 
speak to monsieur Sagnard, and, as he isn't 
hère ..." 
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He stopped short for a moment, then went 
on in an altered voice, 'trembling wilh sham 
émotion, — 

" Only, my comrade's in a hurry. It's 

hard towaitinhiscondition. . . . Ahlmadame, 
if you knew how he's suffered ! And now, not 
a red herring, he's starving, he's turned away 
everywhere. . , , VVhen I met him just now he 
hadn't eaten a thjng since yesterday." 

Félicie, passing from fear to sudden tender- 
heartedness, could not keep back the tears that 
choked her. It was a boundless sadness, a 
regret and disgust with life. A cry escaped 
her,— 

" Forgive me, Jacques ! " 

And when she could spcak, — 

" What's done is donc. But I don't 

want youtobewTetched. . . . Let me help you." 

Damour made a violent motion with his arm. 

"Sure enough," said Bemi quickly, 

" the house here's fiill enough for your wife not 
to let you go with an empty belly, . . , Say that 
you refuse her money, you can stiU accept a 
présent. If you were to give him only a pièce 
of méat, he could make himself some broth, 
couldn't he, madame ? " 

" Oh ! anything he likes, 

Berru." 
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But he began pounding upon the chest of 

drawers again, crying out, — 

" Thank you, I don't eat of that bread." 

Aod stepping up to his wife and looking her 
in theeye, — 

" It's only you I want, and I will hâve 

you. . . . Keep your méat ! " 

Félicie drew back, seized once more with 
répugnance and terror. Then Damour's anger 
broke out, and he spoke of smashing everything 
in the house ; he made abominable accusations 
in his rage. He would hâve his daughter's 
address, hc shook his wife in her chair, shouting 
out that she had sold the htlle girl ; and she 
did not défend herself, in the stupor into which 
ail thèse occurrences had plunged her, but kept 
slowly repeating that she did not know the 
address, that it surely could be got at the pré- 
fecture of police. At last Damour flung himsejf 
into a chair, swearing that the devil himself 
shoutd not make him stîr from it ; but the next 
moment he sprang up suddenly and, with a 
last blow with his fist, more violent than the 
others, — 

" Well, then ! God's thunder ! l'm 

going. . . , Yes, Pm going, because I want 
to. . . . But you'll lose nothingby waiting. l'il 
corne back when your man is hère and l'il 
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settle you ail ; him, you, the kids, and the 
whole damned shebang. . . . Just you wait, 
you'U see ! " 

He went out, shaking his fist threateningly 
at her. Upon the whole, he feit it a relief to 
be oypr with it so. Berru stayed behind and 
said in a concilialory tone, delighted to be 
mixed up in suc h an affair, — 

" Don't be afraid, I won'l leave him. . . . 

VVe must see that nothing unlucky happens." 

He even plucked up courage to lake her 
hand and kiss it. She let him go on, she was 
broken down; if her husband had taken her by 
the arm, she wonid hâve followed him. Still, 
she listened lo the stepsof the two men as they 
passed out of the shop. One of the boys was 
cutting up a loin of mutton with great strokes 
of his cleaver. Voices were calling oui fi- 
gures. Thenhergoodbusinesswoman's instinct 
brought her back to the counter, amid the 
clear panes of plate glass, very pale, but very 
calm, as if nolhing had happened. 

" How much to take out? " she asked. 

"Seven francs, fifty, madame," 

And she handed back the change. 
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Next day Damour had a stroke of luck : the 
stonecutter took him as watchman at the works 
at the Hôtel-de-Ville, And so he had charge 
of the building he had helped burn down, ten 
years before, It was light work, apon the whole, 
one of those sleepy jobs that benumb the facul- 
ties. At night he prowled round under the 
scaffolding, listening to noises and falling asleep 
from tinie to time on sacks of lime. He said 
nothing more about going back to the Bati- 
gnolles. But one moming that Berru came to 
stand treat.to a breakfast, he cried out at the 
third litre that the grand stroke was to come off 
the next day, Next day he did not leave the 
Works ; and after that it was a regular thing 
fot him to get angry and talk about his rights 
only when in liquor. VVhen sober he was gloomy, 
preoccupied, and as if ashamed of himself. The 
painter twitted him with it, telling him at last 
that he was no man. But he looked serious 
and muttered, — 

" I must kili them, then ! . . . l'm wait- 

ing till I feel like it." 
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One evening he set out and got as far as the 
place Moncey ; then, after passing an hour on 
a bench, he went back to the works. That 
day he thought he had seen his daughter pass 
by the Hôlel-de- Ville, lounging on the cushions 
of a superb landau, Berru offered to make 
investigations ; he was sure he could find out 
Louise's address in twenty-four hours. But he 
would not hear of it. What was the good of 
knowing it? Nevertheless, the thought that 
the beautiful woman, so well dressed, of whom 
he had caught a glimpse trotting by behind 
two big white horses, might be his daughter, 
tumed his stomach. He bought a knife and 
shoned it to his comrade, saying it was to 
bleed the butcher with. The expression caught 
his fancy, he was forever repeating it with a 
jeering laugh. 

" ru bleed the butcher. . . . Every one 

in his turn, aiu't thatso?" 

Then Berru would keep him at a wine shop 
in the rue du Temple for hours on the stretch, 
trying to convince him that there was no need 
of bleeding anybody. It was silly, because, to 
begin with, you got eut down a head shorter 
for it ; and he took his hands and made him 
swear that he would not get himself into any 
DESty scrape. Damour would repeat with his 
obslinate laugh, — 
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" No, no, every one in his tum. . . . l'U 

bieed the butcher," 

Days passed by ; he did not bieed him. 

Something happened that seemed as if it 
must bring matters to a crisis. He was dis- 
charged from the works as incompétent ; one 
stormy night he had fallen asleep and let a 
shovel be stolen. Then he began his life of 
starving, loafing about the streets, still too 
proud to beg, peering into the roast-meat shops 
with glistening eyes. But instead of stimulating 
him, want benumbed him. He gave in, look- 
ing Hke a man plunged in sad thoughts. You 
would hâve said that he did not dare show 
himself at the Batignolies, now that he had not 
a clean blouse to put on. 

Félicie, at the Batignolies, was constantly 
on tenler-hooks. On the evening of Damour's 
visit she did not feel that she could tel! Sagnard. 
The next day,the thought that she had not told 
him then tormented her, and she had a fit of 
remorse, but could not muster courage to speak 
out; and she was conlinually trembUng, ex- 
pecting to see her first husband come in at any 
minute, imagining atrocious scènes. The worst 
of it was that they must hâve suspected some- 
thing in the shop, for the boys grinned sar- 
castically and, when madame Veniier came 
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regularly for her two cutlets, she had a suspi- 
cious way of picking up her change. At last 
Félicie threw herself round Sagnard's neck one 
day, and sobbed ont a confession of the whole 
business, She told hitn what she had said to 
Damour : h was not her fault, for, when people 
are dead, they ought not corne back again, 
Sagoard, who was still very fresh for his sixty 
years and a thoroughly good fellow, tried to 
comfort her. Good Lord ! the thîng was no 
joke, but it would ail corne out right in the end, 
Did not everything get settled? He, a fellow 
with money and well set up in life, felt more 
curiosity than anything else about it. They 
would see this ghost and hâve a talk with him. 
The story înterested him, and to such a degree 
that, as the other did not appear a week later, 
he said to his wife, — 

"Well! what now? He's giving us 

the slip? , . . Ifyou knew his address, l'd go 
and see him myself." 

Then, as she implored him to be quiet, he 
added, — 

" But, my dear girl, I want to reassure 

you. ... I see plainly that you are undermining 
your heallh. We must hâve it over." 

It was true, Félicie was growing thinner 
under the threat of the impendîng drama, thç 
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very waiting for which but added to her anguish. 
One day, at last, the butcher was scoldîng one 
of the boys for forgetting to change the water 
in which a calfs head was soaking, when she 
came up to him, white, stammering out, — 

" Hère he is ! " 

" Oh ! very well ! " said Sagnard, calm- 

ing down immediately. " Show him into the 
dining-room," 

And without hurrying, he tumed to the 
boy, — 

" Wash it under the faucet, it's smelling 

up the whole place." 

He went into the dining-room, where he 
found Damour and Bemi. Their coming to- 
gether was an accident. Berni had met 
Damour in ihe rue de Clichy; he did not 
see so much of him as he used to, being tired 
of his poverty. But when he learned that his 
comrade was going to the me des Moines, he 
broke out into expostulations, for this affair was 
his business, too. And he began to take him 
to task, shoutjng out that he would stop his 
going over there to make a fool of himself j he 
blocked the sidewalk in his endeavors to 
make him up put his knife. Damour shnigged 
his shoulders, looking obstinate, and with a 
notion in his head which he kept to himselfl 
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He answered ail the other's objections 
with, — 

" Come along, if you want to, but don't 

bother me." 

In the dining-room Sagnard let Ihe two men 
stand. Félicie fled into her own room, taking 
the children with her. She double-locked the 
door in a frenzy of fear, and sat down behind it, 
holding her little ones clasped tight to her 
bosom, as if to guard and défend them. Mean- 
while she listened, though her ears were buzzing 
with anxîety, but could as yet hear nothing ; for 
the two husbands in the next room stood look- 
ing at each other in embarrassed silence. 

"Soifs you?" said Sngnard at last, to 

say something. 

"Ves, it'a I," answered Damour, 

He thought Sagnard very fit looking, and feit 
himself lessened in his own eyes. The bulcher 
hardly looked over fifiy; he was a handsome 
man, fresh faced, with his hair clipped short 
and no beard. In his shirt sleeves, wrapped in 
a large white apron that shone like snow, he had 
ail the cheerful look of youth. 

" Vousee," Damour resumed aftersome 

hésitation, " ît isn't you I want to hâve a word 
with, but Félicie." 

At this S^nard regained ail his self-posses- 
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"Corne, comrade, let us understand 

one aDother. What, the devil ! neither of us has 
anything to blâme the other for. Why should 
we hâve a row about il, seeing that it was no- 
body's fault?" 

Damour hung his head and looked doggedly 
at one of the legs of the table. He muttered 
in a hollow voice, — 

"l'm not biaming you, leave me alone, 

go away. I want to speak to Félicie." 

" As for that, no, you can't speak to her," 

the butcher answered quietly, " l've no mind to 
hâve you make her sick, as you did the other 
day. We can talk without her. . . . Besides, 
ail will be well if you don't make a row. As you 
say you still love her, consider the situation, 
think it over, and act for her happiness." 

" You shut up ! " the other inCeTTUpted 

him, in sudden anger. " Don't you put your 
lînger in the pie, or ail will go wrong." 

Benu thought him about to draw his knife 
from his pocket, and threw himself between the 
two men with a great show of zeal. But Damour 
thrast him back. 

" Dry up, you too ! What are you afraid 

of? You're making an idiot ofyourself! 

" Keep cool ! " repeated Sagnard. 

"When a man's mad, he doesn't know whai nç's 
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about. . . . Listen : if I call Félicie, promise me 
to behave yourself, because she's very sensi- 
tive ; you know that as well as I. Neither of us 
wants to kiU her, do we ? . , , Will you behave 
decently?" 

" Eh ! if l'd corne hère to be ugly, l'd 

hâve stopped yout windpipe to start with, with 
ail yoiir talk ! " 

He said this in a tone of such profound sor- 
row that it seetned to make a strong impression 
upon the-butcher. 

"Then," said he, "I will call Félicie, 

Oh! l'm very just, Ican understand that you 
want to talk it over with her, You hâve a right 
to." 

He stepped up to the door and knocked. 

" Félicie ! Féhcie ! " 

Then, as he heard no one stirring, for Félicie, 
chilled at the thought of this interview, sat ri- 
veted to her chair, clasping her children tighter 
to her breast, he grew impatient. 

"Félicie, corne, will you? . . , You're 

acting foolishly now. He promises to be rea- 
sonable," 

At last the key tumed in the lock, she came 
in .J shut the door carefully behind her, to 
leave- her chîldren in safety, Again there was 
an enitianassed silence. They were ail cocked 
and primed, as Berru said. 
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DamouT spoke slowly and in more and more 
involved sentences, while Sagnard stood at the 
window and raised one of the littie white 
curtaiiis with his finger, pretending to look 
out, to show that he was libéral in business 
matters. 

" Listen, Félicie ; yon know l've never 

been ugly. Vou can agrée to that. , . , Well, I 
don't mean to begin to-day. At first I meant 
to eut ail your throats hère. Then I asked my- 
self what I should gain by that. ... I had 
rather leave you free to make your own choice. 
We will do as you say. Yes, seeing as the courts 
can't do anything for us with their justice, ifs 
for you to décide what you had rather do. An- 
swer, . , . With which of us will you go, 
Félicie?" 

But she could not answer. Emotion chokcd 
her. 

"Very well," Damour resumed in the 

same hollow voice, " I understand ; you're going 
with him. ... I knew how itwould turn out 
when I came hère. , . . And I bear you no 
grudge; I say you're right, afterali. As for me, 
it's ail over with me. I havc nothing. The long 
and short of it is that you no fônger love me, 
while he makes you happy, not to speak of 
there being the two young ones. . . ." 
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Félicie was weeping, entirely upset. 

"You're wrong to cry, Pm not bkmiag 

you. Things hâve lurned out this way, Ihat's 
ail. . . . And so, I had a tnind to see you once 
more, to tell you that you could sleep in peace. 
Now that you've made your choice, I won't 
trouble you any longer, It's ail over, you'll 
never hear of me again," 

He walked toward the door; but Sgnard, 
who was very much moved, stopped him, crying 
out, — 

" Ah ! you're a good feilow, that you 

are !.. . We can't possibly part like tbis, 
You'll dîne with us." 

"No, thanks," answered Damour. 

Bemi, who was much astonished and thought 
tbis a queer upshot to the affair, seemed tho- 
roughly scandalized at his comrade's declining 
the invitation. 

" At leaat we'll bave a drink, " the 

butcher went on. " You'll not refuse a glasa of 
wine under our roof, or the devil's in it ! " 

Damour did not accept at once. He looked 
slowly round the clean, cheerful dining-room, 
with its white-oak furniture. Then, as his 
glance stopped aï Félicie, imploring him with 
her face bathed in tears, he said, — 

"Yes, after ail." 
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Sagnard was delighted. He cried, — 

"Quick, Félicîe, some glasses! We 

don't need the giri, . . . Four glasses. You 
must drink wjth us too, ... Ah ! comrade, 
it's awfully nice of you to accept. You don't 
know how pleased I am, for I like good- 
hearted folks; and you've got a good heart, 
l'U go bail for that I " 

Meanwhile Félicîe, with trembling hands, 
went to the sideboard for some glasses and a 
litre. She had lost her head, and could not 
find anything. Sagnard had to help her. 
Then, when the wine was poured out, the Com- 
pany round the table clinked glasses. 

" Your health ! " 

As Damour stood opposite Félicîe, he had 
to stretch out his arm to touch her glass, 
Both looked at each other in silence, with their 
past in their eyes. She was trembling so that 
you could hear the glasses ring together iike 
the chattering of teeth in high fever. They 
had stopped tutoyéing each other; they were 
as if dead, living henceforth only in memory. 

"Your health !" 

And, as ail four were drinking, the children's 
voices were heard in the next room în the 
midst of the dead silence. They had begun 
b> play, running after each other with screams 
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oflaughter. They rapped od the door and 

called out, " Mamrna ! marnma I " 

. "There ! Good by, ail!" said Da- 

mour, setting down his glass upon the table. 

He went away. Félicie, quite erect and 
pale, watched him go, while Sagnard accom- 
panied the gentlemen as far as the door. 
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In the street Damour began to waik so fast 
that Berru could hardly keep up with him. 
The painter was boiling over. At the 
boulevard des Batignolles, when he saw his 
compaaion throw himself upon a bench, with ■ 
his legs giving way under him, and sit there 
with white cheeks and fixed eyes, he let oui ail 
that was in his heart. He would at least hâve 
boxed the ears of the gentleman and lady of 
the house. It made him tired to see a husband 
give up his wife to another man in that way, 
without laying an anchor to windward for him- 
self. A man raust be jolly green, yes, greeo, to 
use no worse word ! And he quoted an example, 
another communist who had found his wife 
keeping company with a gentleman ; well ! the 
two men and the woman were now living 
togethcr and agreeing very weil. A man ought 
to fix things and not let himself be made a 
goose of; for, after ail, he was the goose in ail 
this business ! 

" Vou don't understand," Damour an- 
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swered. " And get out, you too, as long as 
you're not my friend." 

" Me not your friend ! when l've been 

moving heaven and earth 1 . . . Listen to 
reason a bit, What's to become of you? 
Vou've nobody, hère you are on the street like 
a dog, and you'll die if I don't get you out of 
the scrape. . . . Not your friend ! Why, if I 
shake you there's nothing left for you but to 
put your head under your wing, like a chicken 
that's tired of life." 

Damoiir made a despaîring gesture. It was 
tnie, there was nothing for it now but to throw 
himself into the water, or get taken up by the 
police. 

"Well, theni" the painter went on, 

" l'm so much your friend that l'm going to 
take you to somebody's house where you can 
hâve board and lodging." 

So saying, he got up, as if taking a sudden 
resolution. He dragged his companion away 
by main force, he stammering out, — 

" But where? where? " 

" You'll see. ... As you won't dine at 

your wife's, you'll dine somewhere eise. . . . 
Just you put that in your pipe ; l'm not goïng 
to let you make a fool of yourself twice in the 
same day." 
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He walked on briskly, turning down the rue 
d'Amsterdam. In the rue de Berlin he 
stopped before a small private house, rang, and 
asked the footman who came to the door if 
madame de Savigny were at home. As the 
man hesitated, he added, — 

" Go and tell her it's Bemi," 

Damour followed him mechanically. Thts 
unexpected call at this luxurious house fînished 
him ; he feit light-headed. He weDt up-stairs. 
Then, ail at once, he found himselfin the arms 
of a little fair-haired woman, very pretty and 
ail but undressed in a lace wrapper. And she 
cried out, — 

" Papa, it's papa ! ... Oh ! how nice 

of you to hâve made up his mind to corne ! " 

She was free-and-easily good-natured ; she 
did net mind the old roan's grimy blouse ; she 
was delighted, and clapped her hands in a 
sudden fit of filial affection. Her father was 
dumfounded, and did not even recognlze her. 

"Why, it's Louise!" said Berru. 

Then he stammered out, — 

" Ah ! yes. . , . You're toc kind. . . ," 

He did not dare to tutoyer her, Louise made 
him sit down on a sofa, and then rang to say 
that she was not at home to any one. He, the 
while, looked round the roora, which was hung 
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in cashmere and fumished with an exquisite 
lichaess that went to his heart And Bemi 
slapped him on the back in triumph, repeat- 
ing,— 

" Hey? WiU you ever say again that 

l'm no friend? ... I knew well enough that 
you couldn't get along without your daughter. 
So I got her address and came and told her 
your story. She said right off, 'Bring him 
hère ! ' " 

" Why, of course, this poor father of 

mine ! " murmured Louise in a caiessing voice. 
" Oh ! you know, l've a horror of your republic. 
A dirty lot.who'd ruin everybody if you let them 
hâve their way ! , . , But you, you're my dear 
papa. I remember how good you used to be 
when I was sick, when I was quite a little girl. 
Vou'll see, we shall get on capitally together, if 
we never talk pohtics. . . . To beginwith.we'll 
bave dinner, ail three of us. Oh ! how nice 
it is ! " 

She sat down, almost on the workman's 
knees, laughing, with her bright eyes and her 
fine sandy hair flying about her eais. His 
strength was quite gone, he was overcome by a 
delicious sensation of well-being. He would 
hâve iiked to refuse, because it did not seem 
honest to sit down to table in that house. But 
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he coula no longer sumtnon up his eneigy of a 
while ago, when he left the butcher's wife with- 
out even turning his head, after they had 
clinked glasses for the last time. His daughter 
was too gentle, and her little white hands, laid 
in his, bound him fast. 

" Corne, you accept? " Louise said, 

" Yes," he answered at last, while two 

tears ran down his cheeks, ail hollowed out by 
want and wretchedness, 

Bemi thought him very sensible. As they 
were passing into the dining-room, a footman 
came to tell madame that monsieur was there. 

" I can't see him," she answered 

quietly. "Tell him, I am with my father. . . . 
To-morrow at six, if he likes." 

The dinner was delightful. Bemi enlivened 
it with everysortof funny sally, at which Louise 
laughed till she cried. She fancied herself 
once more in the rue des Envierges, and it was 
a treat. Damour ate a great deal, heavy with 
fatigue and food ; but he would give a smile of 
esquisite tendemess whenever his daughter's 
eyes met his. At dessert they drank a sweet wine 
that sparkled like Champagne, and got them 
ail three by the head. Then, when the servants 
had left the room, they sat with their elbows on 
the table and talked of bygoae days in the 
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melancholy of their intoxication. Bemi rolled 
a cigarette and Louise smoked it, wjth her eyes 
half closed, and her face bathed in dieamy en- 
chantment. Slie grew confused in her recol- 
lections, fell to talking about her lovers, about 
the fîrst one, a tall young man who had done 
things in very good style. Then she let slip 
some very severe reflections upon her molher, 

" You understand," she said to her fa- 

ther, " I can't see her any more, she behaves 
too bad. , . . l'ilgo.if you like, and tell her 
wliat I think of the nasty way she's given yoii 
the shake." 

But Damour solemnly declared that she was 
dead to him. Of a sudden Louise sprang up, 
crying ont, — 

" By the way, l'I! show you something 

that' 11 please you." 

She disappeared, but came back directly 
with her cigarette still between her lips, and 
handed her father an old, time-yellowed photo- 
graph, wom at the corners. It gave the work- 
man a shock; fixing his dim eyes upon the 
likeness, he stammered out, — 

" Eugène, my poor Eugène." 

He passed the card to Berru, and he, too, 
was much affected, murmuring, — 

" It's very like." 
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Then came Louîse's turn. She kept the 
photograph a minute; but her tears choked 
her, and she handed it back, saying, — 

" Oh ! I remember him. . . . He was 

so nice ! " 

Ail three gave way to thcir émotion, and 
wept together, Twice more did the likeness 
make the round of the table, amid the most 
affecting reflections. It was much faded by 
exposure to the air. Poor Eugène, dressed in 
his national guard's uniform, looked like the 
shadow of a rioter, lost in the dimness 'of 
legend. But on turning the card over, his fa- 
ther read what he had wiitten there long ago, 
" I will avenge you " ; and brandishing a des- 
sert knife above his head, he repeated his 
oath, — 

" Ves, yes, I will avenge you ! " 

" When I saw mamma was going to the 

bad," said Louise, " I didn't like to leave her 
my poor brother's picture, So, one evening, I 
ragged itofher. . . . It's for you, papa. J give 
it to you." 

DamouT stood the photograph up against his 
glass, and kept tooking at it. Still, they got to 
talking lationally at last. Louise was for get- 
ting her father out of his troubles, honor 
bright ! For a moment she spoke of hàving 
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him at her own house ; but that was hardly 
feasible. At last an idea struck her : she asked 
him if he would be willing to look after a pièce 
of property a gentleman had just bought for 
her, near Mantes? Tbere was a lodge there, 
in which he could live very comfortably on two 
hundied francs a month. 

" Why, of course he will ! Why, it's 

Paradise ! " cried Eemi, accepting for his com- 
rade. " If he gets bored, l'il come and see 

Next week Damour was settled at le Bel-Air, 
his daughter's place ; and there he stiU lives, 
CDJoying a repose which Providence fully owed 
him, afïer ail the misfortunes she had poured 
out upon his head. He is growing fat and 
blooming once more, dresses like a bourgeois, 
and shows the good-natured, honest face of an 
old soldier. The peasants bow very low to him. 
He goes shooting and fishing. You meet him 
in the sunshiae on the roads, watching the 
wheat grow, with the quiet conscience of a 
man who has robbed no one, and is living on a 
hard-eamed income. When his daughter cornes 
down with gentlemen, he knows his place and 
keeps it. Hîs great dellght îs when she takes 
a day off, and they hâve breakfast together in 
the little lodge. Then he talks baby talk to 
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hei, and gazes at her toilets as in adoration; 
and those are dainty breakfasts, ail sorts of 
good things that he has cooked himself, not 
to mention the dessert of cakes and lollîpops 
which Louise brings down in her pocket. 

Damour has never tried to see hîs wife 
again. He has only his daughter left, his 
daughter who look pity on her old falher and 
is his pride and joy. For the rest, he has 
equally neglected taking any steps to re-esta- 
blish his civil status. What would be the use 
of disturbing the govemment records? This 
redoubles the tranquillity of his life. He is in 
his hole, hidden, forgotten, belongs to no one, 
and does not blush at his daughter's gifts; 
whereas, were he to be brought to life again, 
envious people might very likely make ill- 
natured reflections on his situation, and he 
himself might suffer by it in the long run. 

But sometimes there are great goings-on at 
the lodge. Thèse are when Berru cornes down 
to spend four or five days in the country. At 
last he was found, at Damour's, the lubber- 
land of his dreams. He goes shooting and 
fishing with his friend ; spends days on his 
back by the river -side. Then in the evening 
the two comrades talk politics. Berru brings 
down anarchist newspapers from Paris; and, 
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after they hâve read them, both agrée as to 
what radical measurcs should be adopted, — 
fusillading the govemment, hanging the bour- 
geoisie, buming Paris, to rebuild another city, 
the true city of the people. They are still 
pegging away at universal felicity, to be ob- 
tained by gênerai extermination. At last, when 
Damour goes to bed, he steps up to Eugène's 
photograph, which he has had framed, looks at 
it, brandi sh es his pipe, and cries ont, — 

" Yes, yes, I will avenge you ! " 

And next morning he returns to his fishing, 
with rounded shoulders and a rested counte- 
nance, while Berra lies stretched out on the 
bank asleep, with his nose in the grass. 
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A WEEK ago my father, M. de Vaugelade, 
gave his consent to my leaving le Boquet, the 
gloomy old château in Lower Normand y, where 
I was bom, My father has queer notions 
about the présent ; he is a good half-century 
behind the âge. So at last I am livîng in 
Paris ! I hardly knew it before, except for 
passing through it twice, Luckily I am not 
too awkward. When Félix Budin, an old 
schoolfellow of mine at the lycée in Caen, 
saw me !^in hère, he saîd I was superb and 
that every woman in Paris would dote on me. 
It made me laugh. But, when Félix was gone, 
1 caught myself staring at my five-feet-six in a 
looking-glass, and smilîng with my white teeth 
and black eyes. Then I shrugged my shoul- 
ders, for I am not vain. 

Vesterday I spent the evening for the first 
time in a Paris drawing-room. l'he comtesse 
de P'**, who is a sort of aunt of mine, had 
invited me to dinner. It was her last Satui- 
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day, She wished to introduce me to M. Nei- 
geon, a deputy from our arrondissement of 
Gommerville, who has just been appointed 
sub-secretary of State and is, they say, in a fair 
way to be minister, My aunt, who is far more 
tolérant than my father, maintains that a 
young man of my âge must not go into the 
sulks about his country, were it even a repub- 
lic. She wants to get me a place somewhere. 

'I take it upon myself to catéchise 

that obstinate old Vaugelade, " aaid she. 
"Leave it to me, my dear Georges." 

At seven sharp I was at the countess's. 
But it seems they dine late in Paris ; the guests 
were dropping in, one by one, and at half afier 
seven they had not ail come. The countess 
told me with a look of despaii that she had 
not been able to get M. Neigeon : he was 
kept at Versailles by some parliamentary com- 
plication. Nevertheless, she hoped he would 
show himself for a minute in the course of the 
evening. As a stop-gap she had invîted an- 
other deputy from our department, Ihe big 
Gaucheraud, as we call him out there ; I knew 
him from having been out shooting with him 
once. This Gaucheraud is a thickset, jolly 
man ; he has grown whiskers lately to give 
himself the appearance of a person of conse- 
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quence, He was born in Paris, where his 
father was a small attorney with no fortune to 
speak of ; but he bas a ricb and very influential 
uncle down our way, who got him, 1 don't 
quite know how, to relinquish a candidature in 
his favor. I did not know he was married. 
My aunt placed me at table beside a young 
fair lady, very shrewd looking and pretty, 
whom the big Gaucheraud called Berthe, very 
loud. 

At last our number was full. It was sli]l 
daylight in the drawing-room, which had a 
western exposure, and suddenly we went into 
a room with curtains- drawn, lighted up by a 
chandelier and several lamps. The effect was 
singutar. Besides, while taking their seats, they 
talked about the last dinners of the winter sea- 
son being made gloomy by the twilight. My 
aunt abominated that sort of thing. And the 
conversation seemed as if it would harp eter- 
nally on this thème, on the cheerlessness of 
Crossing Paris at nightfall when diiving out to 
dine. I said nothîng, but I had by no means 
experienced this sensation in my fiacre, though 
it had jolted me hard enongh for half an hour, 
Paris, at the first gas light, fîUed me with a 
bonndless désire for ail the pleasures with 
which it was soon to blaze. 
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With the entrées voices were pitched higher, 
and they talked politics. I was surprised to 
hear my aunt express opinions. The other 
ladies, for matter of that, were well up in the 
subject, called prominent nien by their names 
without the handles, judged and passed sen- 
tence upon theni. Opposite me, Gaucheraud 
took up an enormous amount of room, talking 
loud without stopping eating and drinking. 
Thèse things did not inteiest me ; many points 
I did not understand, and I ended by attending 
only to my neighbor, madame Gaucheraud, 
Berthe, as I already called her to myself, for 
short. She was really very pretty, Her ear 
stnick me as espccially fascinating, — a little, 
round ear, with her yellow hair curling behind 
it. The back of Berthe's neck, covered with 
stray ftizzes, was particularly disquieting, as Is 
often the case with fair women. At certain 
movements of her shoulders the body of her 
dress, eut low in a square, gaped open a little 
behind, and I foUowed, from her neck to her 
waist, a supple, catlike undulation. Her rather 
sharp profile pleased me less, She talked poli- 
tics more desperately than the rest, 

"Madame, will you hâve some wine? 

May I pass you the sait, madame? " 

I did the polite, I forestalled her slightest 
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wishes, interpreting every movement of her 
hand or eye. She had looked at me fixedly 
while seating herself at table, as if to take my 
measure at a glance. 

" Politics bore you," she said at last. 

" But what caD one do ? odc must talk. Feople 
talk about nothing else nowadays." 

Then she skipped to another tupic. 

" la Gommerville pretty? Myhusband 

wanted to take me to his uncle's last sumraer ; 
but I was afraid, I pretended to be iU." 

" The crops are very good," I answered. 

" Therc are fine meadows there." 

"That's enough l I know ail about ît," 

she rejoined, laughing. " It must be frightful. 
Nothing but fkt countty, fields after fields, with 
the same screen of poplars over and over again, 
as far as the eye can see." 

I wanted to object, but she was already off 
£^in, discussing a bill on higher éducation 
with her neighbor on the right, a grave man 
with a white beard. At last the conversation 
tumed to the stage. When she leaned forward 
to answer a question fiom the other end of the 
table, the féline undulation of the back of her 
neck gave me a sensation. At le Soquet, in 
the secret impatience of my loneliness, I had 
dreamt of a faii-haired mistress ; but she was 
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slow in her movements, of noble countenance ; 
and Berthe's mouse-face and little curly locks 
disturbed my dream. Then, as the vegetables 
were beîng passed round, I glided into a mad 
story, the détails of which I invented as I went 
on : we were alone, she and I ; I was kissing 
her on the neck from behind, and she turned 
round smiling ; then we set out together for a 
very feiroff country. The dessert was passed. 
Just then she piessed up against me, and said 

" Do give me that plate of bonbons, 

there, in front of you." 

It scemed to me that her eyes had a. cares- 
sing 'softness, and the light pressure of her 
bare «rm against my coat sleeve warmed me 
delightfully. 

" I adore sweet things; and you?" she 

said, resuming her talk with me while nibbling 
a can^ied fruit. 

Thèse simple words stined me up to the 
pitch of thinking myself in love. As I raised 
my head, I saw Gaucheraud looking at me as 1 
talked in an undertone with his wife. He 
seemed in capital spîritsj he smiled at me 
encouragingly. The husband's smile calmed 
me down. 

Meanwhile the dinner was drawing to its 
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close. It did not seem to me that Paris din- 
ners were much livelier than the dinners at 
Caën. Only Berthe surprised me, My aunt 
complained of the heat, and every one fell 
back upon the first topic of conversation ; they 
discussed the spring at-homes, coming to the 
conclusion that y ou could not get anythitig 
really good to eat except in wînter. Then we 
went to take coffee in the little salon. 

Liltle by little, a great deal of company came. 
The three drawing-rooms and the dining-room 
were fiUed. I had taken refuge in a corner, 
and as my aunt passed near me, she said 
hurriedly, — 

" Don't go, Georges. . . . His wife has 

come. He has promised to call for her, and I 
will introduce you." 

She still meant M. Neigeon. But I hardly 
listened to her. I had heard two young men 
i.i front of me exchange a few rapid words 
which made me start. They were standing 
on tiptoe at the door of the large drawing- 
room, and at the moment Félix Budin, my old 
schoojfellow at Caën, came in and made his 
bow to madame Gaucheraud, the shorter of 
the two said to the other, — 

"Is he still with her?" 

" Yes," answered the taller one. "Ohl 
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very thick together, quite according to Hoyle. 
Now it will last till winter. She has never stuck 
to the same one so long before," 

It was no great pang to me ; ail I felt was a 
mère wounding of my self-love. Why had she 
said so tenderly that she adored sweet things? 
Certainly I did not mean to go in for a rivalry 
about her with Félix. I at last persuaded my- 
self that those young men must hâve slandered 
madame Gaucheraud. I knew my aunt, she 
was very strict, she could not allow any com- 
piomised women at her house. Then I saw 
Gaucheraud rush headiong at Félix, to shake 
hands with him ; and he gave him some iHendly 
slaps on the back, he watched over him with 
an almost sentimental expression in his face. 

"Ah ! there you are," said Félix when 

he had found me. " I hâve only come for 
your sake. . . . Well ! do you want me to pilot 
you round?" 

We both stayed in the doorway, 1 should 
hâve lilced to ask him about madame Gauche- 
raud ; but did not know how to do it in an 
easy, oiîhand way. While looking fora chance 
to turn the conversation, I asked him about a 
host of other people who were completeiy in- 
diffèrent to me ; and he told me their names, 
he had some exact information to give about 
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every one, He, bom in Paris, had spent only 
two years at the lycée in Caën, when his father 
was prefect of Calvados. It struck me that he 
had a very free tongue. A smile puckered up 
his under lip when I asked for détails about 
certain women who were there. 

" Vou are looking at madame Neigeon ? " 

he said suddenly. 

I was really looking at madame Gaucheraud. 
I answered, too, sillily enough, — 

" Madame Neigeon, ah ! where, pray? " 

"That dark woman, over there oext 

the fireplace, talking with a blonde in low 
neck," 

So it was ; next madame Gaucheraud, and 
laughing gayly, was a lady whom I had not 
nodced. 

"Ah! that's madame Neigeon," I re- 

peated twice over. 

I examined her. It was very annoying that 
she was dark, for she struck me as quite 
as charming, a little less tall than Berthe, with 
a magnificent crown of black hair. Her eyes 
were at once sparkling and soft. Her small 
nose, her délicate moùth, her dimpled cheeks, 
pointed to a tempérament at once impetuous 
and deliberate. Such was my first impression. 
But, after looking at her longer, my judgment 
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grew less sure, and I soon saw her to be even 
more full of fun than her friend, and laughing 
louder. 

" Do you know Neigeon ? " Félix asked. 

"I? not at aU, My aunt is to intro- 

duce me to him." 

" Oh ! a nullity, a perfect ass," hewent 

on. "He is political mediocrity in its fullest 
bloom ; one of those stop-gaps that are so use- 
ful under a parliamentary goverament. As he 
hasn't two ideas of his own, and ail the heads 
of departments can make use of hîm, he be- 
longs to the most contradictory combinations." 

"And his wife?" said 1. 

" His wife, well ! there she is. She is 

ohafming. ... If you want to get anything 
out of him, be attentive to his wîfe." 
■ Félix, moreover, aifected not to wish to say 
anything further. But, upon the whole, he 
gave me to understand that madame Neigeon 
had made her husband's fortune, and still con- 
. tinued to watch over the prosperity of the 
household. AU Paris credited her with lovers. 

"And the blonde one?" I asked ab- 

luptly. 

" The blonde one," answered Félix with- 

out changing countenance, " is madame Gau- 
cherand." 
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" She's ail that she should be, is she ? " 

" Why, of couise she's ail that she should 

be." 

He had begun to look serious, but he could 
not keep it up ; bis smile came back again ; I 
even thought I detected in his face a look of 
fatuousness that irritated me. The two women 
had doubtless noticed that we were talking 
about them, for they forced their laughter. I 
stayed on alone, a lady having carried off Félix ; 
and I passed the evening in comparing diem 
together, wounded and drawn on, not quite 
seeing into the matter, experiencing the anxiety 
a man feels who is afraid of committing some 
stupid blunder in risking a stroke in a society 
which he does not yet know. 

"He is a bore, he hasn't corne," said 

ray auDt, when she found me in the same cor- 
ner of the doorway, " It's alvvays like that ; 
besides. . . . After ail, it is hardiy twelve ; his 
wife is still wailing for him." 

I went round through the dining-room, and 
siationed myself at the other door of the draw- 
ing-room. In this way I was behind the ladies. 
As I came up, I heard Berthe call her friend 
Louise. Pretty name, Louise. She wore a 
high-necked dress, the frill of which showed 
only the white line of her neck undei her heavy 
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coil of hair, This roodest bit of white aeemed 
to me for the moment far more provoking than 
Berthe's whoUy bare back. Then I bave no 
opinion, bol^of them were bewitching, a choice 
between them seemed impossible in thç state 
of bewilderment I waS in, 

My aùnt, meanwhile, was looking for me 
everywhere, It was one o'clock, 

"You hâve changed doors," said she. 

" Well, he won't come ; that Neigeon saves the 
country . every evening, . . . At ail events, I 
will introduce you to his wife before she goes. 
Aod mind and be attentive, it is important." 

Without waiting for my answer, the countess 
planted me before madame Neigeon, giving her 
my name and tellîng her my business in a single 
sentence. I stood there awkwardly enough, I 
could hardly scrape a few words together. 
Lotiise waited with her smile ; then seeing me 
sttick fast, she simply bowed, It seemed to me 
that madame Gaucheraud was making fiin of 
me, Both of them rose and withdrew. In the 
hall, which had been turned into a cloak-room, 
they were tâken with a fit of wild gayety. This 
, free-and-easy bearing, thèse tomboy manners, 
this daring grâce, astonished only me. The 
mep made way for them, bowed as they passed 
by with a mixture of extrême civility and so- 
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cieiy haîl-fellow-well-mct famiUarity that stmck 
me dumb. 

Félix had offered me a seat in fais carnage, 
but I stole away, 1 wished to be alone ; and I 
did not take a fiacre, happy to walk through 
the silence and sulitude of the streets. I fett 
feverish, as at the approach of some severe îll- 
ness. Was there a passion growing in me? 
Like travellers who pay tribute to a new climatc, 
I was about to be tried by the Paiis aii. 
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I^w the ladies again this aftemooa at the 
Salon, which, by the way, opcned to-day. I 
confess that I knew I should meet them there ; 
and also that 1 should be hard put to it now to 
give an opinion as to the value of the three or 
four thousand pîctures before which I walked 
up and down for four hours. Félix offered 
yesterday to call for me about noon ; we were 
to breakfast at a restaurant in the Champs- 
Elysées, and then go to the Salon. 

I hâve thought a good deal since my evening 
at the countess's, but I admit that it has not 
brought about any great cleamess in my ideas. 
What a strange world this Paris society is ! so 
polished, and, at the same time, so spoiled ! I 
am no straitlaced moralist, but I am none the 
less troubled at the thought of the prodigious 
things I hâve heard among men in corners of 
my aunt's drawing-room, To believe the crude 
sayings exchanged in an undertone, more than 
half the women diere were no better than they 
should be ; and beneath the urbanity of conver- 
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sation and manners there was a brutality of 
judgment that stripped them ail bare, mothers 
and daughters, bespattering the most honest as 
well as the most compromised. How was one 
to get at the truth, amidst thèse shady stories, 
thèse assertions ofTom, Dick, or Harry, deciding 
upona woman's virtue or immodesty? At first 
I thought that my aunt, in spite of what my 
father had said of her, received some pretty 
nasty people. But Félix told me it was the 
same in almost ail Paris drawing-rooms ; even 
strict hostesses had to show themselves tolérant, 
under penalty of having their houses deaerted. 
My first répugnance had calmed off, and nothing 
was left but the sensual craving after my own 
share of thèse easy pleasures, of thèse delights 
ofTered with so perturbing a grâce. 

For the last four days I hâve not been able 
to wake up in the moming, in my little apart- 
ment in the me Lafifitte, without thinking of 
Louise and Berthe, as I call them familiarly. 
Little by little this bas brought about a singular 
phenomenon, ending with my confounding one 
of them with the other. This moming I feit 
sure that Félix was really Berthe's lover ; but 
this did not wound me ; quite the reverse ; I 
saw an encouragement in it, a certainty of 
making myself loved. I associated the two 
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together in my mind : as they had yielded to 
others, why should they not yield to me? This 
bas been the contÎDual thème of a delicious 
revery, about my time for getting up, I would 
dawdie on in bed, luxuriating in the warmth of 
the bedclothes, a happy laziness in ait my 
limbs. And I hâve avoided giving anything a 
distinct outline, for I would find it pleasant to 
xemain in uncertainty conceming the issue, 
which I always kept contriving to suit myself. 
I could thus refine upon the circumstances that 
should some day surrender Berthe or Louise to 
me, I did not care to know exactly which one. 
At last I got up with a thorough conviction that 
I had but to choose, to be master of either. 

When we went into the first room at the 
Exhibition of paintjngs, I was surprised at the 
enormous crowd stifling there. 

" The devil ! " whispered Félix, " wo 

are a little late. We shall hâve to make play 
with our elbows," 

It was a very mixed crowd : artists, bourgeois, 
people in society. In the midst of ill-brushed 
overcoats and dark frock coats, you saw those 
spring toilets that are so bright in Paris, with 
their light-colored silks and vivid trimming. 
And I was delighted, above ail, at the quiet 
assurance of the women, cutting their way 
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through the densest crowds, with no anxiety 
about their trains, their waves of lace always 
passing through at last. They would go thus 
from one pîcture to another, at the gait at 
which they would cross their own drawing-room. 
It takes a Parisian to préserve that goddess-lîke 
serenity amid throngs of ail sorts of people, as 
if words she hears, the personal contacts to 
which she submits, could not rise to her level 
and soil her. For a moment I followed with 
my eyes a lady who Félix told me was the 
duchesse d'A""* ; she was with her two 
daughters, of from about sixteen to eîghteen ; 
and ail three looked at a Leda without wincing, 
while behind them a studioful of young 
painters were making fun of the picture in very 
free terms, 

Félix tumed into the rooms on the left, a suite 
of large square halls where the crowd was less 
compact. A white light fell from the gla^ed 
ceilings, a crude glare sifted through shades of 
cotton cloth ; but the dustraisedby the feet of 
the people there hovered like rarefied smoke 
above the sea of heads. The women had to be 
very pretty to stand this light, this uniform 
tone, against which the pictures on the four 
walls stood out in garish spots. There was a 
stiange medley of colors, — reds, yeUows, blues, 
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— thatjarredwithoneanother ; aperfectrainbow 
orgy amid the flashing gold of the frames. It 
began to be very hot. Baldheaded gentlemen, 
their skuUs turning paler, walked about putfing, 
hat in hand. AU the visitors stood with up- 
tumed noses. There was a crush before certain 
canvases. There were currents, pushings, the 
heller-skelter of a human flock let loose across 
a palace. And, without intertnission, you heard 
the continuons roU of feet upon the floor, 
accompanyiDg the dul! and prolonged hubbub 
of this throng like the roar of the sea. 

" Hullo ! " said Félix, " there's the big 

thing that's so much talked about." 

Five rows of people were gazing at the big 
thing. There were women with opera-glasses, 
artists chatting mischievously in whispers, a 
tall, lean gentleman taking notes ; but I hardly 
looked at anything. I had just espied, in a 
neighboring room, two ladies resling their elbows 
upon the rail in front of the line, examining a 
little picture with great curiosily. At fîrst it 
was but a flash of lightning : beneath the capes 
of their bonnets I had seen some thick black 
tressés and a tousled fuzz of fair hair ; then the 
vision vanished, a wave of the billowing crowd 
of heads had drowned the two ladJes ; but I 
could hâve swom it was they. Afler a few 
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steps I again caught sight, between the inces- 
santly moving heads, now of the fatr hair, now 
of the black tresses. I said nothing to Félix ; 
I only led the way into the next roora, manœu- 
vring so that he should seem to recognize 
the ladies first. Had he seen them as well as 
I ? I am inclined to think so, for he cast a 
keen, quizzical side-glance at me. 

"Ah! what a lucky meeting!" cried 

he, bowing. 

The ladies tumed round and smiled. I had 
been waiting for the shock of this second in- 
terview. It was décisive. Madame Neigeon 
bowled me over with a single glance of her 
black eyes, whereas I seemed to fînd a friend 
once more in madame Gauche raud. This 
time it was the thunder-stroke. She wore a 
little yellow bonnet covered with a sprig of 
glycine, and her dress was of mauve silk, 
trimmed with straw-colored satin, — atoiletat 
once very showy and very soft in tone. But I 
only thought of thèse détails afterwards ; for, at 
first sight, she appeared as in a blaze of sun- 
shine, as if she irradiated light round about 
her. 

Meanwhile Félix chatted. 

"Nothing good, is there?" said he. 

"l've seen nothing yet." 
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"Oh!" protested Berthe, "it is like 

every year." 

Then, turning toward the Hne, — 

"Do look at this little picture Louise 

has discovered. The dress is perfection ! 
Madame de Rochetaille wore one just like it 
at the last Elysée bail." 

"Yes," murmured Louise ; "only the 

niching came down in a square over the front 
breadth." 

They studied the little canvas again, which 
showed a lady in a boudoir, standing in front 
of a fireplace and reading a letter. The paint- 
ing struck me as very second-rate, but I feit 
myself fuU of a certain friendliness for the 
painter. 

"But where is he?" asked Berthe ab- 

ruptly, looking around her, " He keeps losing 
us every ten steps. " 

She was speaking of her husband. 

"Gaucheravid is over there," quietly 

answered Félix, who saw everybody. "He is 
looking at that big frosting Christ, nailed to a 
gingerbread cross." 

As he said, her husband was making the tour 
of the rooms by himself, looking placidly unin- 
terested, with his hands behind his back. 
When he saw «s, he came up to shake hands, 
and said in his cheery way, — 
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"Hâve you noticed? Over there is a 

Christ fiili of really remarkable religious feel- 
ing." 

The ladies strolled on agaîn, We foUowed 
them with Gaucheraud. The husband's prés- 
ence authorized us to accompany them. We 
spoke of M. Neigeon : he would doubtless 
corne, if he got away in time from his commis- 
sion, where he was to announce the opinion 
of the government on a very important ques- 
tion. Gaucheraud had pounced upon me and 
overwhelmed me with friendUness. Félix 
smiled, nudging me gently with his elbow ; but 
I could not understand. He availed himself 
of my taking up the big man's attention to 
waik on ahead with the ladies. I caught shreds 
of their conversation. 

" Then, you are going to the Variétés 

this evening?" 

"Ves, I hâve taken a baignoire, They 

say the play is queer. . . . l'U take you, 
Louise. Oh! I am in earnest ! " 

And farther on, — 

" Hère we hâve come to the end of the 

season. This opening of the Salon is the last 
Farisian solemnity." 

"Vou foi^et the races." 

" So I do 1 1 hâve a mind to go to the 
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races at Maisons-Lafiitte. l've been told it is 
veiy nice there." 

AH this time Gaucheraud was talking to me 
about le Boquet, a superb pièce of property, he 
said, the value of which my father had doubled. 
I felt him to be full of flattery. But I scarcely 
listened to him, stirred up, as I was, from the 
very depths of my being, every time Louise 
brushed against me wîth her long train, as she 
stopped suddenly before a picture. Her white 
neck, under her black hair, was délicate as a 
baby's. For the rest, she still had her boyish 
bearing, which annoyed me a little. She was 
much bowed to, and she laughed, she enter- 
tained people wîth her outbursts of high spirits 
and the dainty swing of her skirts. Two or 
three times she turned round and looked at me 
fixedly. I walked on in a dream. I could not 
tell how many hours I thus foUowed her, half 
stunned by Gaucheraud's gabble, biinded by 
the miles of paintings that strelched out to the 
right and leit. I can only remetnber that, to- 
wards the end, we chewed dust in the rooms 
and that I was horribly tired, whereas the 
women held out well, smiling to the end. 

At six, Félix took me off to dine. Al des- 
sert, — 

" I thank you," said he ail of a suddeo. 
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"What on earth for?" I asked, very 

much surprised. 

"Why, for your delicacy in not making 

love to madame Gaucheraud. So you prefer 
the dark ones?" 

I could not help blushing. He hastened 
to add, — 

. " I don't want any of your confidences. 

On the contrary, you must hâve noticed that I 
did not try to put in my oar. I beheve that a 
man must work out his own apprentie eship in 
life for himself." 

He was no longer laughing, he was serions 
and friendly. 

'* Then, you think she might love me ? " 

said I, without daring to mention Louise by 



" I ! " he replied, " I know nothing at 

ail about it. Do as you please. You will see 
well enough what turn matters take." 

I looked upon this as an encouragement. 
Félix resumed his sarcastic tone ; and lighUy, 
as a bit of banter, told me that he should not 
be surprised if Gaucheraud would like to see 
me fali in love with his wife. 

" Oh ! you don't know the old boy, you 

didn't understand whyhe threw himself so hard 
at your head. His uncle's influence is going 
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down in your arrondissement, and if he should 
hâve to show himself before his constituents, he 
would be glad enough to be able to count on 
your father. . . , The deuce ! I was afraid, 
you underatand ; for you can be of service to 
him, whereas he has now wom me threadbare." 

" But it's abominable ! " I cried out. 

"Why abominable?" said he, with so 

calm a countenance that I could not make 
out if he were fooling. " When a woman has 
to hâve friends, it's just as well for those friends 
to be of use to the household." 

As we got up fi-om table, Félix spoke of 
going to the Variétés, I had seen the play two 
days before ; but I told a fib, I expressed a 
lively désire to see it. And what a delightfiil 
evening ! The ladies happened to be in a 
baignoire near our stalls. By turning my head, 
I could foUow on her face Louise's enjoyment 
of the actors' jokes, I had found thèse jokes 
imbécile, two days before. Now they no 
longer sickened me ; on the contraiy, I en- 
joyed their flavor, because they seemed to 
establish a sort of contraband complicity 
between Louise and me, The play was very 
much off color, and she laughed especially at 
the equivocal hits. It was enough that she 
was in a baignoire ; that made ^it a permis- 
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sible dissipation. Wlien our eyes met in the 
midst of a fit of laughter, she did not drop hers. 
I never saw more exquisite perverseness. I 
said to myself that three hours passed in this 
fashion ought to advance my interests con- 
siderably, Then, the whole house was having 
a good time ; many women in the balcony did 
not even hold their fans up to their faces. 

Between the acts, we went to malce ourbow 
to the ladies. Gaucheraud had just gone, we 
could sit down. The baignoire was dark, I felt 
Louise next me. A mnvement of hers spread 
out her skirts, and they covered my knees. I 
carried away with me the sensation of this 
rustling contact as a first silent avowal that 
bound us together. 
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Ten days hâve passed by. Félix has dis- 
appeared ; I can find no pretext for bringing 
myself nearer to madame Neigeon. To hâve 
at least something to do with her, I am re- 
duced to buying five or six big newspapers in 
which I lead her husband's name. He has 
taken part in a serious debate, and has made a 
speech which is much talked about. At an- 
other time this speech would hâve bored me ; 
now itinterests me ; I see Louise's black tresses 
and white neck behind its wire-drawn sen- 
tences. ■! hâve even had a violent discussion, 
with a gentleman whom I hardly know, about 
M. Neigeon, for whose incapacity I stand up. 
The malicious attacks in the papers make me 
beside myself. No doubt, the nian is a fool ; 
but this proves ail the more surely his wife's 
cleverness, if she is, as they say she is, the 
good fairy of his fortune. 

In the course of thèse ten days of impatience 
and fruitless going about, I hâve been five or 
six times to my aunt's, always hoping for a 
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lucky chance, for some unforeseen meeting. 
By the way, I displeased the countess so 
tremendously, at my last call, that I shall not 
dare to return very soon. She had taken it 
înto her head to get me a diplomatie appoint- 
ment through M. Neigeon's intîuence ; and 
her astonishment was great when I declined it, 
alleging my polîtical opinions as an excuse. 
The worst of it was that I had accepted, at 
first, when I was not in love with Louise, and 
had as yet no répugnance to owing her husband 
a good tum ; and my aunt, who could not 
comprehend my sudden attack of delicacy, 
was dumfounded at what she called a boy's 
whim. Do not legitimists, quite as scrupulous 
as I, represent the republic abroad? On the 
contrary, diplomacy is the asylum for legitimists ; 
they fill our embassies, they do the good cause 
useful service by keeping for themselves the 
high places the republicans long for, I was 
much at a loss for sound reasons to give in 
reply. I intrenched myself behind aridJculous 
rigoiism ; and my aunt at last called me a fool, 
ail the more in a rage that she had aiready 
spoken about the matter to M. Neigeon, 
Never mind ! Louise shall not think I pay 
my court to her to obtain a post from the 
ministiy. 
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I should be laughed at were I to tell throug^ 
what strange feelings I hâve passed during the 
last ten days. First I was sure Louise had 
noticed the profound agitation into which the 
rustlÎDg of her skirt over my Itnees had thrown 
me; and 1 argued from this that I was not 
disagieeable to her, since she had not drawn 
back at once, I saw in this something like a 
sensual advance on her part that passed the 
bounds of permissible coquetry. Thèse are 
sincère jottings, a sort of confession in which I 
conceal nothing. Many men, if they were 
to tell ail, would own that surroundings and 
associations may change, but Ihat woman is 
ever the same. In love woman bestows herself, 
or allows herself to be taken. I am speaking 
of married women, of women in society, who 
hâve appearances to keep up, Men who désire 
them see quickiy enough when they offer them- 
selves, beneath the good manners of breeding 
and the sophistication of luxury. Ail this is to 
say that, in my lover's egotism, I found a pos- 
sible liaison between Louise and myself quite 
natural. That bit of skirt over my knee was 
simply a pièce of charming frankness and 
jaunty audacity. 

Only, some hours later, I began to doubL 
I rcasoned in the opposite way. Only a giri 
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of the streets could offer herself so. I was an 
ass to think that a woman was throwlcg herself 
at my head, even in a fit of giddJness. Madame 
Neigeon was not thinking of me. She might 
hâve lovers, but her liaisons must aurely be 
better planned and more complicated. There 
must be a long distance between the woman of 
my dreams, the wholly instinctive woman, goJng 
straight to her pleasures, and the adroit woman, 
the Parisian, full of hidden subterfuges, which 
she doubtless was. 

Then I would fail to make her out at ail. 
She faded from my mental vision. I even no 
longer knew if it were really tnie that I had sat 
fÎFe minutes in the shade of a box at the 
théâtre, feeling her alive and touching me. 
And I was very unhappy ; so much so that I 
thought of going back and shutting myself up 
at le Boquet. 

Day before yesterday an idea stnick me that 
I am surprised at not having had at fiist. It 
was lo go to a session of the Chambre ; perhaps 
M. Neigeon would speak ; perhaps his wife 
would be there. But it was down in the book 
of fate that I should not see that devil of a man 
yet. He was to hâve spoken, but did not even 
put in an appearance ; they said he was 
detained by 1 know not what commission of 
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the Senate. To make up for it, I had a thril] 
on seeing madame Gaucheraud in the front row 
of the gallery opposite me. Alas ! Louise was 
not with her. My joy fell. Coing ont, 
managed to meet madame Gaucheraud in 
lobby. She greeted me familiarly. Félix ha 
certaînly spoken to her about me. 

"Hâve you been away from Paris? 

she asked me. 

I was stmck dumb, exasperated by this ques- 
tion, — I who had tramped so fuiiously ail ovei 
the city ! 

" I ask because no one sces you any- 

where. The last réception at the minister's 
was superb, and there has been a wonderful 
horse show. ..." 

Then, as I still looked the picture of despair, 
she began to laugh. 

" Well, au revoir to-morrow" ; she went 

on, turning away to leave me, "we shall see 
you out there, shall we not?" 

I stupidly answered yes, for fear of making 
her laugh again. She tumed round, and gave 
me a sly glanée, 

" Do corne," she said once more, almost 

in a whisper, confidentially, like a friend who 
had some happy surprise in store for me. 

I was seized with a mad désire to nin after 
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her, to question her; but she had tumed into 
another lobby. I raved at my silly vanily that 
had prevented my confeasing my ignorance, 
Of course, I was ready to go out there ; but 
where was out there? The vagueness of thîs 
appointment put my mind to the torture ; and 
I feit ashamed into the bargain at not knowing 
what Society knew. In the evening, I ran to 
Félix's, meaning to get it out of him in some 
adroit way. Félix was out. Then, disconso- 
late, I plunged into the newspapers, selecting 
the most fashionable and the most read, trying 
to divine, from araid the announcements for the 
moirow, what the place was where fashjon 
would hâve it that people should meet. My 
perplexity grew apace ; there were ail sorts 
of solemnities, — an exhibition of old masters, 
a charity fair in a great club-house, a mass with 
music at Sainte- Clotilde, a last dress rehearsal, 
two concerts, and a taking the veil, not count- 
ing races, pretty much everywhere, How could 
a fresh arrivai, a provincial conscious of his own 
greenness, unravel such a tangle ? I under- 
stood perfectiy well that suprême fashion de- 
manded that I should go to one of thèse places ; 
but, good God ! to which one? At last, at the 
risk of wasting a whole day, and being de- 
vouied with impatience if I guessed wrong, l 
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mustered courage to choose. I seemed to re- 
member hearing the ladies speak of the races 
at Maisons- Lafiîtte, and an inspiration came to 
me ; I resolved to go to the races at Maisons- 
Laflitte. This resolution taken, I felt calmer. 

What an enchanting bit of country thèse 
suburbs of Paris are ! I did not know Maisons- 
Laffitte, and it delighted me with ils bright 
houses, built on a hillside, along the banks of 
the Seine. We are in the first days of May ; 
the apple-trees, ail white, make huge nosegays 
amid the light green of the poplars and elms. 

Yet I found at first that I had pretty well 
lost my bearings, astray as I was between walls 
and live hedgerows, unwilling to ask my way of 
any one. I had had the satisfaction of seeing 
no end of people take the same train ; but 
the ladies were not there, and, as I scanned the 
passers-by, my heart began to fail me. I lost 
my way outside the village, along the Seine, 
near a clump of brarables. Fifty paces off, 
coming toward me, a groop of people were ad- 
vancing slowly ; and I recognized Louise and 
Berthe. Gaucheraud and Félix, still insépara- 
ble, foUowed a few steps in the rear^ So ï 
had guessed right. This fiUed me with pride ; 
but such was my embarrassment that I was 
guilty of a véritable pièce of childishness. I 
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hid behind the clump of brambles, overcomp 
with .1 know not what shamefacedness, 
afraid of appearing ridiculous. When Louise ■ 
passe d by, the hem of her dress brushed 
against the bush. I saw at once the folly of 
my first impulse, I accordingly hastened to 
eut across the fields ; and when, in their walk, 
they got to a sharp tum in the road, I came 
out upon them in the most natural way in the 
world, like a man who thinks himself alone, 
and is indulging in revery in the open air. 

"HuUo! it's you !" cried Gaiicheraud. 

I bowed, atfecting a lively surprise, They 
ail exclaimed, we exchanged hand-shakes. But 
Félix laughed in bis peculiar way, while Eerthe 
looked me in the eye with a slight drooping 
of the lids that estabhshed a complicity be- , 
tween us. We resumed ,our walk; I foiAd 
myself some seconds behind the rest with her. 

" So you did corne?" said she gayly, in 

an undertone. 

And, without giving me time to answer, she 
fell to bantering me, adding that I was very 
fortunate in still being so much of a child. I 
felt her to be an ally ; it seemed to me that 
she would take a personal delight in throwing 
her friend into my arms, Then Félix tiuued 
round to ask, — . 
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" What on earth are you laughing al? " 

" Monsieur de Vaugelade is telling me 

about a journey he once took with a whole 
faraily of EngHsh," she answered coolly. 

Gaucheraud had taken Félix's arm again and 
dragged him off, as if not to disturb my tête-à- 
tête with his wife. I stayed behind, alone, 
between Louise and Berthe ; I passed a deli- 
cious houT on that shady road, following the 
course of the Seine. Louise had on a dréss of 
light-colored silk, and her sunahade, hned with 
pink, bathed her face in a délicate, warm light, 
without a shadow. The country made her still 
more unconventional, talking loud, iooking me 
in the face, following Berthe's lead, as she led her 
on to daring topics of conversation with a per- 
sistency that struck me afieryJards. 

" Do give madame Neigeon your arm," 

the latter said at last. " You are not gallant, 
you must see that she is tired," 

I offered my arm to Louise, who immediately 
leant upon it. Berthe fejoined her husband 
and Féhx, leaving me alone, over forty paces 
behind. The road led up the hillside, and we 
walked very slowly. Below «s flowed the Seine, 
between broad fields, spread out like green vel- 
vet carpets. There was a long, narrow island, 
intersected by two bridges, over which trains 
passed with a rolling like distant thundei. 
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Then, across the water, an immense plain, 
plots of tilled land stretched outas far as mont 
Valérien, the gray buildings on which we could 
see al the sky's edge, in a dust of sunshine. 
And, above ail, what moved me to tears was 
the odor of spring Ehat encompassed us, rising 
. from the grass and weeds on both sides of the 
road. 

" Do you go back to le Boquet soon? " 

asked Louise. 

I was ass enough to answer no, not foreseeing 
that she was going to add, — 

" Ah ! that's loo bad ; we leave hère 

next week for les Mureaux, my husband's place, 
about five miles from yours, I believe, and he 
meant to ask you to corne and see us." 

I stammered, I said my father might perhaps 
recall me sooner than I expected. It seemed 
to me that her arm pressed harder upon mine. 
Was she, then, making an appointment with 
me ? Upon the light eslîmate I had formed of 
this Parisian, 50 free and so sophisticated, I 
iramediately built up a romance, a liaison 
ofTered me in the country, a month of love 
benealh greattrees. Yes, that was it; she un- 
doubtedly found in me the grâces of a country 
gentleman, and wished to love me over there, 
in my right setting. 
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" I hâve to scold you," she resumed of 

a suddenwith a look bothtender and maternai. 

"Howso?"! muttered. 

" Yes, your aunt has spoken to me about 

you. It seems that you will accept nothing at 
our hands. We might take offence at that, 
who knows? Tell me, why do you refuse? " > 

I blushed for the second lime. I was on the 
point of hazarding my déclaration, of crying 
out, " I refuse because I love you." But she 
made a movement with her hand as if she un- 
derstood and wjshed to silence me, Then she 
added, laughing, — 

" If you are proud, and are bent upon 

rendering service for service, we are veiy will- 
ing to accept your protection over there. You 
know there is a councillor gênerai to be elected, 
My husband is running for the office, but he îs 
afraid of beîng beaten, which would be very 
unpleasant in his situation. . . . Will you help 
us?" 

No one could be more charming. I took 
this story of an élection to be a clever woman's 
pretext to bring us togeiher again in the fields. 

"Why, of course I will help you!" I 

answered, in high spirits. 

"And, if you get my husband elected, 

it is understood that he, in his tum, shall give 
you a push ? " 
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" It's a bai^ain," 

" Yes, a bargain." 

She held out her little hand to me, and I gave 
it a good shake. We were joking, both of us. 
In very tnith it seemed enchanting. The trees 
were behind us by this time, the sun cast its 
raya straight down upon the brow of the hill, 
and we were walking through the intense heat 
in silence. But that idiot of a Gaucheraud 
came up to disturb this thrilling stillness be- 
neath the flaming sky. He had heard us speak- 
ing of the council gênerai, he would not let me 
go, telling me a story about his uncle, manoeu- 
vring to get me to introduce him to my father. 
At last we reached the race-course. The; 
thought the races magnificent. I, standing be- 
hind Louise ail the while, looked at her ex- 
quisite neck. And what a delightful time we 
had on the way back, through a sudden shower ! 
The green of the country turned lighter still 
under the rain, the leaves and earth smelt good, 
with an odor of love. Louise half closed her 
eyes, tired and as if carried away by the volup- 
tuousness of the spring. 

" Remember our bargain," she said to 

méat the station, while gettinginto hercarriage 
that was awaiting her. "You wlU be at les 
Mureaux in a fortnight, won't you? " 
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I squeezed the hand she held out to me; 
rather too hard, I fear, for I saw her look grave 
for the iirst time, with two Unes of displeasure 
about the lips. But Berthe seemed stitl to en- 
courage me to dare more, and Félix kept up 
his enigmatic smiie, while Gaucheraud slapped 
me on the back, crying out, — 

" At les Mureaux in a fortnight, mon- 
sieur de Vaugelade. . . . We shall ail be there." 

Devil take him ! 
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I AH just back from tes Mureaux, and my 
mind ia so full of contradiclory thoughts that I 
feel I must rehearse over to myself the day 
I hâve spent in Louise's company, to try to 
form a défini te opinion. 

Although les Mureaux is only five miles &om 
le Boquet, I was not familiar with that part o( 
the country. Our shooting grounds lie towards 
Gommerville, and, as you hâve to go a longish 
way round to cross the litde stream of le Béage, 
I had not been there ten titnes in my life. Vet 
the hillside is delicious, with its road rising up 
the slope, bordered with great walnut-trees. 
Then, once on the top of the hill, you go down 
on the other side, and les Mureaux is at the 
entrance of a little vale, the sloping sides of 
which soon draw together into a narrow gorge. 
The house, a square building of the seventeenth 
century, is rathei insignificant ; but the parle is 
superb, with its broad lawns and the bit of wood 
at the farther end, so thickly grown that even 
the paths themselves are invaded by branches. 
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When I arrived on horseback, two big dogs 
came bounding about me, barking out their 
welcome. At the end of ihe avenue, I at once 
saw a spot of white. It was Louise, in a light- 
colored dress and straw hat. She did not 
come down to meet me, but stayed motionless 
and smiling at the head of the broad flight 
of steps that leads to the vestibule. It was nîne 
at most. 

"Ah! how delightful of you!" she 

called out to me. " You, at least, are an early 
riser ! ... As you see, I am the only one up 
in the château as yet." 

I coraplimented her upon her fine Parisian 
energy. But she added, laughing, — 

" It is true that I hâve only been hère 

five days. I can rise with the chickens the 
first few niomings. . , . Only, after the first 
week, I begin graduaily to fali back inlo my 
lazy habits, and end by coming down at ten, 
as I do in Paris. . . . But this morning I am 
still a country lass." 

I had never seen her so enchanting. In her 
huny to leave her rooni, she had knotted her 
hair carelessly together, thrown about her the 
first wrapper that came to hand, and, ail fi-esh, 
her eyes moist with sleep, she was like a child 
again. Little locks fluttered over her neck. 
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I could see her amis, bare to the elbow, as her 
wide sieeves blew open. 

" You don't know where I was going?" 

she went on, " We!l, I was going to see a 
trellis of mornîng glories in the aibor over there ; 
they say ît is wonderful before the sun has 
closed the blossoms. It was the gardener 
told me that; and, as I missed my morning 
glories yesterday, I don't want to lose them 
to-day. , . . You will corne, too, won't you?" 

I was buraing to offer her my arm, but I 
saw that it would be ridiculous, She ran like 
a truant schoolgirl. At the arbor she gave a 
scream of admiration. A whole drapery of - 
morning glories hung from above, a shower of 
litlle beils beaded over with dew, their délicate 
tints running from bright pink to pale blue and 
violet. It was like one of those fancies in 
Japanese albums, strangely graceful and dainty. 

"This is the reward for getting up 

early," said Louise gayly. 

Then she sat down in the arbor, and I 
allowed myself to take the place on the bench 
beside her, seeing her draw aside her skirt to 
make room for me, I was very much excited, 
for it came into my head to hurry on matters, 
to take her round the waist and kiss her on the 
neck. I felt, to be sure, that this would be 
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quite on a par with the brutality of a sub- 
lieuténant storming the viriue of a chamber- 
maid. But I could think of no other way, 
and this idea possessed me; it tumed to a 
sort of physical need. I do not know whether 
Louise understood what was going on within 
me ; she did not rise ; she only put on her 
se nous look. 

" First of ail, let us talk of our business ; 

shall we?" said she, 

I had a buzzing in my ears ; I forced myself 
to listen to her. It was dark and a little cold 
in the arbor. The sun pierced through the 
moming glorîes in thin streaks of gold ; and on 
Louise's white wrapper it was as if golden flics, 
golden insects, were alighting there. 

"How far hâve we got?" she asked, 

with the air of an accomplice. 

Then I told her of the strange veering about 
I had noticed in my father. He, who for ten 
years had declaimed against the new order of 
things, forbidding me ever to serve the re- 
public, had given me to understand on the 
evening of my arrivai Ihat a fellow of my âge 
owed himself to his country. I suspected my 
aunt of this conversion. Some woman must 
hâve been let loose upon him. Louise smiled 
while listening to me, At last she said, — 
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"I met monsieur de Vaugelade three 

days ago at a neigh^oring château where I was 
calling. , , . We had some talk." 

Then she added quickly, — 

"You know that this élection to the 

council gênerai comes off on Sunday. You 
vrill take the field at once. . . . With your 
father on our side, my husband's success is 
assured." 

" Monsieur Neigeon is hère ?" I asked 

after a brief hésitation. 

" Yes, he came down lastevening. , , . 

But you will not see him this morning, for he 
bas gone towards Gommerville,' to breakfast 
with a friend of his, a landowner, who has 
great influence." 

And she rose ; I kept my seat for a moment 
longer, decidedly sorry that I had not kissed 
her on the neck. Never again shall I find so 
dark a little nook at that early morning hour, 
when she would be just out of bed, hardly 
dressed, Now it was too late ; and I felt so 
sure I should make her laugh, if I fell at her 
feet on the damp ground, that I put off my 
déclaration to a more favorable moment, 

Besides, I had just caught sight of Gauche- 
raud's heavy outhne at the end of the path. 
Seeing Louise and me corne out of the grove, 
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he gave a liltle sardonic grtn. Then he flew 
into ecstasies over our herojsm in getling up eo 
early. He was just down, 

"And Berthe?" Louise asked him, 

" has she had a good night? " 

"Failh, I don't know," he answered. 

' " I haven't seen her yet." 

And, seeing my astonishment, he explained 
that his wife liad a sick headaclie for the wliole 
day,if anyonecameinto herroomîn the morn- 
ing, They had two rooms ; it was more con- 
venient ; especially in the country. He ended 
by saying quietly, without a smile, — 

" My wife dotes on aleeping alone." 

We were crossing the terrace that overlooks 
the park, and 1 could not help thinking of the 
racy stories told about château life. I took 
pleasure in calling up a vision of a secluded nook 
for élégant debauchery ; lovers stealîng bare- 
foot along passages, without a candie, going to 
rejoin their ladies in chambers, of which the 
doors had been left ajar. Thèse were fîtting 
pastimes for perverse Parisians, prompt to turn 
Ihe freedom of the country to acconnt, giving 
a last fillip to liaisons on the verge of breaking 
off. And ail of a sudden, I felt convinced that 
my dream was a reality, on seeing Berthe and 
my friend Félix corne ont of the vestibule, both 
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of them listless, as if broken down with fatigue, 
in spite of their full night's sleep. 

"Youare not unwell?" Louise kindly 

asked of her friend. 

"Thanks, no. Only, you know, the 

change makes one ail nerves. . . , And then, 
at daybreak there were sonie birds that made 

I shook hands wilh Félix ; and I don't know 
why, at the smile the two women exchanged, 
while Gaucheraud whistled with round shoulders 
and still affable, it came into my mind that 
Lxjuise was ignorant of nothing that went on 
under her roof. She must hâve heard men's 
footsteps along the passages at night, those 
doors opened and shut with cunning stealth, 
thaï breath of love îssuing from dark alcôves 
and wafted along the walls. Ah ! why had I 
not kissed her on the neck in the arbor ! 
I was already calculating by what loophole I 
could enter when I came at night to go up to 
her room. At the left of the vestibule there was 
a low window, which struck me as capital. 

We had bteakfast at eleven. After breakfast 
Gaucheraud went off for a nap. He had un- 
bosomed himself to me, tellîng me in confidence 
that he was afraid he should not be retiirned at 
tiie coming élections, and adding that he meant 
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to stay three weeks in the arrondissement, to 
get votes. After going to his uncle's, he had 
wished to spend a few days at les Mureaux, so 
as to show the whole countiy that he was on the 
best of footings with the Neigeons ; this, he 
thought, ought to bring him in votes. I saw 
that he longed to be invited to my father's also. 
The unlucky part of it was that I seemed not to 
care for blonde women. 

I passed a very bright afiemoon with the 
ladies and Félix. This château life, thèse Pa- 
risian grâces sportîng in the open air in the first 
stimmer sunshine, are really enchanting. The 
drawing-room is extended and continued ont 
upon the lawn; no longer the winter drawing- 
room where you are penned up at close quarters, 
where women in low neck make play with their 
fans amid black dress coats standing along the 
walls; but a drawing-room in vacation, with 
women running free along the paths in light 
dresses, men in sack coats daring to show them- 
selves good fellows, a giving up of society éti- 
quette, a familiarity that precludes the boredom 
of ready-made conversation, I must confess, 
nevertheless, that the ladies' manners continued 
to surprise me, me who had grown up in the 
provinces among straitlaced, church-going wo- 
men. As we were taking our coffee on the 
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terrace after breakfast, Louise went to the length 
of a cigarette. Berthe talked slang, as to the 
manner born. Later, both disappeared with a 
great rustling of skirls, laughing from afar, call- 
ing out to each other, with a giddiness that dis- 
turbed me. It is silly to own up to, but thèse 
ways of tbeirs, new as they were to me, gave me 
hopes of an assignation with Louise for no dis- 
tant night. Féhx placidiy smoked cigars. I 
caught him, every now and then, looking at me 
with bis bantering smile. 

At half afler fout I spoke of going. Louise 
cried out at once, — 

" No, no ; you don't go. You must stay 

to dinner, , , . My husband îs sure to be back. 
At last you will see him. I really miist intro- 
duce you," 

I explained to her that my father expected 
me. There was a dinner at le Boquet atwhich 
I had to be présent. I added, laughing, — 

" It is an electors' dinner ; I am going 

to work for you." 

" Oh ! then, go quickiy. . . . And, you 

know, if you succeed, come and get your re- 
ward." 

It seemed to me that she blushed in saying 
this. Did she merely mean the diplomatie post 
my father is urging me to accept? . I thought I 
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could detect another, more tender meaning 
her woids ; no doubt, I looked so iosupportably 

fatuous that I saw her tum serious for the second 
time, with that fold of the lips that gives the face 
an expression of displeasure. 

For the rest, I did not hâve time to reflect 
upon this abrupt change of countenaace. As I 
was going, a light carnage drove up to the steps. 
I supposed it was the husband, alieady corne 
baclc ; but there were only two children in the 
carriage, a little girl of about five and a little 
boy of four, accompanied by a chambermaid, 
They stretched out theirarms and laughed, and, 
as soon as they could jump to the ground, ran 
and threw themselves upon Louise's skirts. She 
kissed thera on the hair. 

" Whose are thèse beautiful children ? " 

I asked. 

11 Why, they're mine ! " she answered 

with a look of surprise. 

Hers ! I cannot express the shock this sim- 
ple speech gave me. It seemed as if, suddenly, 
she were escaping me, as if those liltle beings, 
with their feeble hands, were digging an impas- 
sable trench between her and me. What ! she 
had children, and I knew nothing of it ! I 
could Dot keep back this blunt exclamation, — 

" Vou hâve children ! " 
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" Undoubtedly," said she quietly. 

"They went this morning to see their god- 
mother, five miles from hère. , . . Allow me to 
introduce them : monsieur Lucien, mademoi- 
selle Marguerite," 

The little things smiled at me. I must hâve 
looked stupid. No, I could not get used to the 
thought of her being a mother. That tumed 
ail my ideas topsy-turvy. I came away with my 
head buzzing ; and even now I do not know 
what to think. I see Louise in the arbor of 
morning glories, and I see her kissing Margue- 
rite's and Lucien's hair, Decîdedly, thèse Pa- 
risians are too complex for a provincial of my ilk. 
I must sleep on il, To-morrowl will try to un- 
dcrstand. 
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' Hère Îs the catastrophe of the adventure. 
Oh ! what a lesson ! But let us try to tell 
things calmly. 

On Sunday M. Neigeon was elected council- 
lor gênerai. When the votes were counted, it 
was évident that the candidate would hâve 
come to grief wilhout our support, My father, 
who had seen M. Neigeon for himself, gave me 
to understand that so absolutely commonplace 
a man was not to be feared ; besides, the radi- 
cal candidate had to be beaten. In the evening 
after dinner, the old man awoke once more in 
my father, and he contented himself with say- 
ing to me, — 

" AU this is not very clean. But thcy 

ail kept telling me that I was working for 
you. . . . After ail, do your duty. Ail that 
remains for me is to quit this business, for I no 
longer understand a thing about it," 

Monday and Tuesday I hesitated about going 
to les Mureaux. It seemed to me that it would 
be ahnost brutal to go for my thanks so soon 
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For the matter of thaï, I had got over seeing 
any obstacle in the children. I had reasoned 
with myself, proving to my own satisfaction 
that Louise was as httle of a mother as possible. 
Did not people in my province say that mothers 
in Paris never sacrificed their plcasurcs to thcir 
children, and that they turned thcm over to 
servants, to be free themselves? Yesterday, 
Wednesday, ail my scruples vanished. Im- 
patience devoured me. I set out on the war- 
path at eight. 

My plan was to get to les Mureaux, as I did 
the first time, in the moming and find Louise 
alone, just out of bed. But, when I dis- 
mounted, a servant told me that madame had 
not left her room yet, neither did he offer to go 
and tell her of my arrivai. I said I would 
wait. ' 

And I did wait two good hours. I don't 
know how many times I walked round the 
flower beds. From time to time I raised my 
eyes to the first-story Windows ; but the blinds 
remained hermetically sealed. Tired out and 
unstrung by this protracted walk, I at last went 
and sat down in the arbor of morning glories. 
The moming was cloudy ; no sunbeams glided 
between the leaves like gold-dust, It was 
almost dark beneath the folîage. I thought 
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the mattcr over, saying to myself that I must 
stake ail for ail, My conviction was that, if I 
hesitated again, Louise would never be for me. 
I encouraged myself, I called up before iny 
mind ail that had led me to think her yielding 
and of easy conquest. My plan was simple, 
and I was maturing it : as soon as I found my- 
self alone with her, I would take hold of her 
hands, I would prétend to be embarrassed, so 
as not to scare her too much at first, then I 
would kiss her on the neck, and the rest would 
come of itself. For the tenth tîme I was per- 
fecting my scheme, when, ail of a sudden, 
Louise appeared. 

"Where in the world are you hiding?" 

she said gayly, looking for me in the dark. 
" Ah ! there you are ! I hâve been running 
after you for ten minutes. ... I beg your par- 
don for keeping you waiting." 

I replied, with something of a lump in my 
throat, that there was no tediousness in waiting 
while one was thinking of her. 

" I forewamed you," she went on, with- 

out seeming to pause at this pièce of insipidity, 
" I am a country lass only for the first week. 
Now you see I am a Parisîan again ; I cannot 
get out of my bed." 

She had stopped at the thresbold of the 
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arbor, as if not caring to venture into the 
darkness beneath the leaves. 

" Well ! aren't you coming ! " she asked 

aftier a while. " We hâve something to talk 
over." 

" But we are very comfortable hère, 

said, my voice trembling. "We can talk 
this bench." 

She again hesîtated for a second. Then, 
bravely, — 

" As you please. Only it is so dark 

It is true, words hâve no color." 

And she sat down beside me. I felt ready 
to feint. So the time had come ! Another 
minute, and I would take hold of her hands, 
Yet, still quite at her ease, she continued speak- 
ing in her clear voice, untinged with the 
slightest émotion, — 

" I don't thank you in ready-made 

phrases. You hâve given us a good lift, with- 
out which we should hâve been left on the 
field. ..." 

I was past intemipting her. I trembled, I 
egged myself on to daring, 

"Besides, between you and me thèse 

words are needless," she resumed. " You know 
we bave struck a bargain. ..." 

As she said that, she laughed. That laugH 
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made up iny mind at once. I grasped her 
hands, and she did not withdraw them. 
They felt very small and very warm in mine. 
She let them go amicably, familiarly, while she 
repeated, — 

" Yes, is it not so ? It is my tum now 

to do my part." 

Then I, like a brute, dated to use force, to 
draw her hands towatd me and put them to 
my lips. The darkness had deepened ; a cloud 
must hâve been passing ovet our heads ; the 
strong odor of the plants intoxicated me, in 
that nook of foliage. But, before my lips could 
touch her neck, she tore herself loose with a 
oervous strength I should not hâve suspected in 
her, and, in her turn, caught me loughly by the 
wrists. Now, she held me, without anger, her 
voice still calm, yet with a touch of rebuke 
init. 

" Come, no childish tricks," she said. 

" This is what I feared. Will you allow me to 
read you a lesson, while I hold you fast hère 
in this little corner?" She spoke with the 
smiling severity of a mother reproving a small 
boy. 

" Frora the first day I hâve understood 

perfectly. You hâve been told horrors about me, 
bave you not ? You hâve hoped for things, and 
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I can make allowances and forgive you, for you 
know liothing of our world ; you dropped down 
into Paris with the ideas people hâve in tliis 
howling wilderness, . . , Thenagain, yousayto 
yourself tliat it is to some extent my fault, if 
you hâve made a mistake, I ought to hâve 
stopped you ; you would hâve withdrawn at a 
Word from me, It is true, I did not speak 
that Word, I let you go on ; you must look 
upon me as an abominable coquette. ... Do 
you know why I did not say that word?" 

I stammered out something. The astonish- 
ment of the scène paralyzed me. She squeezed 
my wrists tighter, she shook me, speaking so 
close to me that I felt her breath upon my 

" I did not say it because you interested 

me, and I wished to give you this lesson. . . . 
Vou don't undersland yet ; but you will think 
it over and make it out. We are much slan- 
dered. Perhaps we do ait that is needful for 
that. Only, you see, there are some of us who 
are honest, even amongît those who seem 
giddiesi and mostcompromised, . , .AUihisis 
very intricate, I repeat that you wîU think it 
over and understand." 

" Let me go," I mumbled in confusion. 

" No, I shall not let you go. . . . Ask 

my pardon, if you wish me to let you go." 
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And in spite of her half-bantering tone, I 
felt that she was more and more annoyêd, that 
tears of anger were rising to her eyes under 
the affront I had put upon her. A feehng of 
csteem, of true respect for this woman, so 
fascinating and so strong, grew up within me. 
Her Amazonian grâce in virtuously bearing 
with her husband's imbecilîty, the mixture in 
her of coquetry and strict uprightness, her 
coQtempt for injurious tittle-tattle, and the 
raan's part she played in her household, hidden 
under the giddiness of her conduct, showed 
her as a very complex figure, that filled me with 
admiration. 

K Forgive me !" I said humbly. 

She let me go. I got up at once, whîle she 
stayed quietly on the bench, no longer fearing 
anythjng from the darkness, nor from the per- 
turbing scent of the foliage. She resumed her 
gay lone, saying, — 

" Now I retum to our bargain. As I am 

very honest, I pay my debts. . . . See, hère is 
your appointment as secretary of légation. I 
received it last evening," 

And, seeing me hesitate to take the envelope 
she held out to me, 

"Why," she cried, with a dash of 

sarcasm, "it seems to me that you can 
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now well afford to be under an obligation 
to my husband." 

Such was the catastrophe of my first adven- 
ture. When we came out of the arbor, Félix 
was on the terrace with Gaucheraud and Ber- 
the, He drew his lips together on seeing me 
come with my appointment in my hand. No 
doubt he was acquainted with the whole busi- 
ness, and was making fiin of me. I took him aside 
to reproach him bitterjy for having allowed me 
to commit such a blunder ; but he answered that 
expérience alone forms artless youth ; and, when 
I pointed to Berthe, who was walking before 
us, asking him about her, too, he gave a shrug 
of the shoulders the meaning of which was very 
clear. Matters being thus, I confess that, in 
spite of ail, I do not yet quite understand the 
strange ethics of a society in which the most 
honest women often show a singular com- 
plaisance. 

What gave me the final stroke was to leam 
from Gaucheraud himself that my father had 
invited them, him and his wife, to come and 
spend three days at le Boquet. Félix fell to 
smiling again, announcing that he was to go 
back to Paris the next day. 

Then I took my leave, giving as a pretext 
that I had fonnally promised my father to be 
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back by breakfast-time. I had got to the end 
of the avenue when I saw a gentleman in a 
cabriolet. It must hâve been M. Neigeon. 
Faith ! I am glad I hâve niissed him once 
more. On Sunday, Gaucheraud and his wife 
corne to take up their quarters at le Boquet 
What a nuisance ! 
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' The room where Nantas lived after coming 
from Marseilles was at the top of a' house in 
the rue de Lille, next door to the hôtel of the 
baron Danvilliers, a meraber of the council of 
State. This house belonged to the baron, who 
had built it on land formerly occupied by old 
outhouses. By leaning out of the window, 
Nantas could catch a glimpse of a corner of the 
hôtel garden where some superb trees cast 
their shade. Beyond, over the tree-tops, you 
got a view of Paris and could see the gap lefl 
by the Seine, the Tuileries, the Louvre, the 
Une of quays, a whole sea of roofs, way out to 
Père-Lachaise in the dim distance. 

It was a small attic room, with sloping ceil- 
ing and a dormer- window eut in the slate roof. 
Nanlas had fumished it simply with a bed, a 
table, and a chair. He had gone there firom 
the station, with an eye to cheapness, having 
made up his niind to camp out anywhere till he 
had found a situation of some sort. He dîd 
ftot mind the soiled paper, the blackened ceil- 
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ing, nor the bare wretchedness of this closet 
with no fireplace in it, When he went to bed 
opposite the Louvre and Tuileries, he would 
liken himself to a gênerai, lodging at some 
wretched roadside inn before the immense, 
rich city he meant to storm next day, 

Nantas's story was a short one. The son of 
a Marseiiles mason, he began his studies at the 
lycée in that city, urged on thereto by his 
mother's ambitious affection ; her dream was to 
make a gentleman of him. His parents bled 
themselves to bring him on as far as his bac- 
calaureate. Then his mother died, and Nantas 
had to accept a small situation with a tiades- 
man, in which for twelve years he dragged ont 
a life the monotony of which exasperated him. 
He would hâve run away twenty times over, 
had not his duty as a son kept him in Mar- 
seiiles, to be near his (ather who had fallen 
firom a scaffolding and lost the use of his limbs. 
Now he had the whole household on his hands. 
But, coming home one evening, he found the 
mason dead, with his pipe still warm beside 
him. Three days afterwards he sold what there 
was in the house and set out for Paris with two 
hundred francs in his pocket. 

Nantas inherited from his mother a stubbom 
ambition to make a fortune. He was a fellow 
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of prompt décision and cool strength of wilt. 

When still quite young he used to say he was a 
force. He was often laugheti at when he so 
far forgot hirnself as to be confidential and 
repeat his tavorite expression, "I am a 
force " ; a plirase which sounded oddly when 
you saw him in his thin frock coat, split out at 
the shoulders with sleeves not coming down to 
his wrists. Thus he gradually developed a re- 
ligious adoration for strength j he could see 
nothing else in the world, and was convinced 
that the sb'ong are victorious in spite of atl, 
He said ît was enough to hâve the will and the 
power. The rest did not matter. 

When he walked out alone of a Sunday 
ihrough the parched suburbs of Marseilles, he 
felt that he had genius; there was a sort of 
instinctive impulse in the depths of his bcing 
which pushed him forward ; and he would corne 
home to his plateful of potatoes with his infirm 
father, saying to hirnself that he would some 
day find a way to carve out his share in that 
Society in which he was still nothing at thirty. 
It was no base désire, no appetîte for vulgar 
pleasures ; it was the very distinct feeling of an 
intellect and will which, not being in their right 
place, meant to rise quietty to that place in 
obédience to a natural logical instinct. 
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When first he set foot upon the Paris pave- 
meot, Nantas fancied he had but lo stretch out 
his hands to find a situation worthy of himself. 
He set out on the warpath that very day. He 
had been given some letters of recommen- 
dation, and delivered them in person ; he also 
knocked at the doors of some people frora his 
part of the country, in the hope of securing their 
aid ; but by the end of a month he had obtained 
no results : it was the wrong time, people said ; 
besides, some made promises which they faited 
to keep. Meanwhile his little puise was grow- 
ing empty, hc had only twenty francs left at 
most ; and on thèse twenty francs he had to 
live a whole month longer, eating nothing but 
bread, beating the town from morning till 
evening, and coming home to bed without a 
light, fagged out, and still with empty hands. 
He was not discouraged; only a dumb wrath 
was rising within him. Fate seemed illogical 
and unjust. 

One evening Nantas came home without 
having eaten anything. He had finishe'd his 
last pièce of bread the day before. No money 
left, and not a friend to lend him twenty sous. 
It had been raining ail day, one of those gray 
Paris rains that are so cold. Nantas was soaked 
thtough to the skin; he had been to Bercy, 
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then to Montmartre, where he had been told 
employment was to be had ; but the Bercy 
place was taken, and at Montmartre his hand- 
writing was found to be unsatisfactory. Thèse 
were his last two hopes. He would hâve 
accepted anything, no matter what, sure of 
carving out his fortune in the ftrst situation that 
might corne to hand. Atl he asked was bread 
to begin with, something to live on in Paris, 
any ground you please, whereon to build after- 
wards, stone by stone. He walked slowly from 
Montmartre back to the rue de Lille with a heart 
drowned in bittemess. It had stopped raining, 
and a busy crowd elbowed him on the sidewalk. 
He stopped for a few moments in front of a 
money-changer's window : five francs would 
perhaps hâve enabled him to become the 
master of ail Ihose people some day ; you can 
live a week on five francs, and in a week much 
can be donc. As he was in this brown study a 
carnage splashed him, and he had to wipe the 
mud ftom his forehead; it felt like a slap In 
the face. Then he walked on faster, grinding 
his teeth, with a ferocious longing to fall with 
clenched fists upon the crowd ihat blocked his 
way through the streets : he could hâve re- 
venged himself so upon the stupidity of Fate. 
An omnibus nearly ran over him in the rue 
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Richelieu. He cast a jealous glancc at (he 
Tuileries frotn the middle of the place du 
Carrousel. On the pont des Saints-Pères he 
had to tum out for a well-dressed little girt, 
leaving the straight path he was following with 
the obstinacy of a wild boar tracked by a pack 
of hounds ; and this having to tum aside was 
like a suprême hurnihation to him r the very 
children would not let him pass ! When, al last, 
he had laken refuge in his room, like a wounded 
beast come home to die in ils den, he ihrew 
himself heavily upon his chair, tired out, look- 
ing at the mud stifTening on his trousers and 
the pool on the floor that had run out from his 
shoes, ail down at heel. 

This time it was surely the end. Nantas 
wondered how he would kill himself. His pride 
was still erect, and he fancied that his suicide 
would punish Paris. To bc a force, to feel 
yourself fiill of power, and not find a living soûl 
to guess it and give you the first dollar you so 
sorely need ! This seemed a monstrous insuit, 
and his whole being rose up in wrath. Then 
he felt a boundless regret when his glance fell 
upon his useless arms. Vet no task scared him ; 
he would hâve uplifted a world with the tip of 
his little fînger; and hère he was, cast back 
into his comei, reduced to impotencr. devour- 
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ing himself Hke a caged lion. But he soon 

grew calmer, death seemed nobler still. When 
a little boy, he had been told the story of an in- 
ventor who, after building a wonderful machine, 
broke it one day wîth his hammer in face of 
the indifférence of the crowd. Very well I he 
was that man ; he brought in himself a new 
force to market, a rare mechanism of intellect 
and will, and he would destroy that machine 
by smashing his head on the street pavement. 
The sun was setting behind the trees of the 
iiôtel Danvilliers, an autumn sun whose golden 
rays lit up the yellow leaves. Nantas arose as 
if drawn on by this farewell of the sun. He 
was going to die, and wanted light. He leaned 
ont of the window for an instant. Between the 
masses of foliage, at the turn of the path, he 
had often caught sight of a fair-haired young 
girl, very tall, walking there with princely 
haughtiness. He was not romantically dis- 
posed, and was well past the âge at which young 
men dream in their attics of young ladies in 
Society coming to bring them great passions 
and great fortunes. Vet it happened that at 
this suprême hour of suicide he suddenly re- 
membered that beautiful fair-haired girl who 
was so supercilious. What could her name be? 
But at the same moment he clenched his fïsts, 
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for he felt nothing but hatred toward the people 

in that hôtel through whose Windows ajar he 
caught glimpses of a severe luxury, and he mut- 
tered in his rage, — 

" Oh ! l'd sell myself, l'd sell myself, 

if I could be gives the tirst hundred sous of my 
fortune to come ! " 

He thought over this notion of selling him- 
self, for a moment. If there had been a pawn- 
broker anywhere to lend him money on energy 
and force of will, he would hâve gone to him 
and pawned himself. In his fancy he saw ima- 
ginary bargains : a politician had come to buy 
him, to make a tool of him ; a banker was hi- 
ring him, to turn his intelligence to account at 
any moment ; and he accepted, having a dis- 
dain for honor, saying that it was enough to be 
strong and to triumph some day. Then he 
smiled. Can a man find a market for himself? 
The rascals who lie in ambushfor opportunities 
of that sort starve to death before putting their 
finger upon a buyer. He was a&aid of turning 
coward, telling himself that thèse were mère 
put:offs tiiat he was inventing ; and he sat down 
again, swearing he would throw himself out of 
the window as soon as it was dark. 

Eut he was so tired that he fell asleep in his 
chair. Ue was suddenly waked up by the sound 
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of voices. His concierge was showing a lady 
into his room. 

"Sir," she began, "I hâve taken the 

liberty of showing up . , ." 

And, seeing there was no light in the room, 
she hurried down again for a candie. She 
seemed to know the person she had brought, 
hermannerwas atonce obliging and respectful, 

" There," she went on as she withdrew, 

" nobody wiil disturb you." 

Nantas, who had waked up with a start, 
looked at the lady in surprise. She had raised 
her veil. She was about forty-five, short, 
very fat, with the white doll-face of an old dé- 
vote. He had never seen her before. When 
he offered her his only chair, she answered the 
question in his eye by giving her name, — 

" Mademoiselle Chuin. ... I hâve corne. 

Sir, on a matter of importance." 

He seated himself upon the edge of his bed, 
there being no other place. Mademoiselle 
Chuin's name lold him nothing. He made up 
his mind to wait for her to be so kind as to ex- 
plain herself. But she was in no hurry ; she 
glanced round the little room and seemed to 
hesitate about how she should open the conver- 
sation. At !ast she spoke, in a very soft voice, 
undeiscoring the délicate points with a smile, — 
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"Sir, 1 corne as your friend. ... I hâve 

been told the most affecting things about you. 
Certainly, you must not thînk me a spy. There 
is nothing in ail this but a lîvely désire to be of 
use to you. I know how hard life has been for you 
hitherto, with what courage you hâve struggled 
to get a situation, and what is no* the disheart- 
ening resuit of so many efforts. . . . Forgive 
me once more. Sir, for thus prying into your 
life. I swear to you that sympathy alone . . ." 

Nantas did not interrupi her, full of curiosity 
though he was ; he thought his concierge inust 
hâve furnished ail thèse détails. Mademoiselle 
Chuin might go on ; and yet she was more and 
more anxious to put things in a complimentary 
and caressing way. 

" You are a young man with a great 

future before you. Sir. I hâve taken the liberty 
to watch your endeavors, and hâve been 
much struck with your praisewbrthy firmness in 
misfortune. In a word, it seems to me that you 
would go far if some one were to hold out a 
helping hand to you." 

She stopped again, waiting for a word from 
him. The young man thought this lady had 
come to offer him a situation. He replied that 
he would accept anything. But now that the 
ice was broken, she asked him squarely, — 
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" Should you hâve any objection to mar- 

rying? " 

" To marrying !" cried Nantas, " Why, 

good God ! who would hâve me, madam? . . . 
Some poor girl, whomlcouldn't even support," 

" No, a very handsome, very rich, and 

magnitîcently related young girl, who will, ail at 
once, place in your hands the means of rising 
to the very highest position." 

Nantas stopped laughing. 

"What is your bargaio, then?" he 

asîced, inslinctively lowering his voice. 

" This young girl is in the family way, 

and the child must be acknowledged," said 
mademoiselle Chuin distinctly, forgetting her 
unctuous phrases in the beat of business. 

Nantas's first impulse was to throw the go- 
between out of doors. 

■ " Tbis proposai of yours is infemous," 

he muttered. 

" Oh ! infamous," cried mademoiselle 

Chuin, once more in her honeyed voice, " I 
won't accept the nasty word. . . . The truth 
of it is. Sir, that you will save a family from 
despair. Her father knows nothing of it, the 
pregnancy is not far advanced yet ; and it was 
my idea to marry the poor girl off as soon as 
possible, and présent her husband as the child's 
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father. I know her father ; it would kilt him. 
My plan would deaden the shock, he would 
think it a réparation. . . . The unfortunate 
part of it is that the real seducer is married. 
Ah ! Sir, there are some men who really hâve 
no moral sensé. ..." 

She might hâve gone on long in the same 
vein. Nantas had stopped lîstening to her. 
But why should he refuse? Had henot, just 
now, wanted to sell himself ? Well, some one 
had corne to buy htm. It was give and take. 
He was to give his name, and they were to give 
him a situation. It was a contract like another. 
He looked at his trousers, dirty with the Paris 
mud, and felt that he had not eaten since the 
day before ; ail his rage at his two months of 
seeking and humiliation rose up in his heart 
At last ! so he was to set his foot upou that 
crowd who had lepulsed him and driven him 
to suicide ! 

" I accept," he said bluntly. 

Then he got mademoiselle Chuin clearly to 
explain the matter. What did she want 
for her part in the business? She protested, 
she wanted nothing. Still she ended by asking 
twenty thousand francs on the sum to be settled 
on the young man. And as he did not haggle 
about it, she becarae communicative. 
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"Lîsten, l'ra theonewho thoughtofyou. 

The young girl didn't say no when I mentioned 
you. . . . Oh ! it's a good bargain, you'll thank 
me some day. I mjght hâve found a man of 
rank, I know of one whowould hâve kissed my 
hands ; but I thought it best to choose some 
one frora oulside this poor child's circle. It 
will seem more romantic. . , , Then, I like 
you. You're a nice feilow, you've got a head on 
your shoulders. Oh ! you'll go iar. l'm en- 
tirely at your service, don't forget it." 

So far no name had been mentioned. On 
Nantas's question the old maid got up and 
said, intioducing herself anew, — 

" Mademoiselle Chuin, . , , l've been 

at baron Danvilliers's as governess ever since 
the baroness died. It is I who hâve hrought 
up mademoiselle Flavie, the baron's daughter. 
. . . Mademoiselle Flavie is the young person 
in question." 

And she withdrew, after discreetly depositing 
on the table an envelope containing a five-hun- 
dred-franc note. It was an advance made by 
herself, to meet first expenses. When he 
was alone, Nantas went to the window, The 
night was very dark ; ail that could be dis- 
tinguished was the mass of trees by the deep- 
ening of the shade where they stood ; light 
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gleamed from a window in the dark front o( 
the h6tel. So it was that tall fair-haired girl, 
who walked along with her queenly gait, and 
did not deign to notice him. She or another, 
what mattered it, after ail ! The woman was 
no item in the bargain. Then Nantas raised 
his eyes and looked out upon Paris growling in 
the gloom, upon the quays, the streets, the 
crossings on the left bank of the river, lit up 
with dancing gas jets ; and he tutoyéed Paris, 
he grew famihar and spoke in a tone of 
superior authority, — 

■ " — ■ " Now, thou art mine ! " 
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Bakon Danvilliebs was.in the drawing-room 
which he used as a study, a severe, high-sludded 
room hung in leather, with antique furaiture. 
For two days he had been like one thunder- 
struck by the story told him by mademoiselle 
Chuinof Flavie's disgrâce. It was of no use 
for her to trace back the facts and tone them 
down ; the old man had fallen beneath tlie blow, 
and only the thought that her seducer could 
make one last réparation still sustained him. 
That moming he was awaiting the visit of this 
man, whom he did not know, and who was thus 
taking his daughter from him. He rang. 

"Joseph, a young man is coming, and 

you will show him in hère. . . . I am not at 
home to any one elsc." 

And he thought it over bitterly, alone by his 
fireside. The son of a mason, a pauper who 
had no avowable position ! To be sure, ma- 
demoiselle Chuin spoke of him as a promising 
young fellow, but what a disgrâce to a family 
that had been hitherto without stain ! Fiavie 
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had taken the whole blâme upon herself in a 
sort of passionate outburst of remorse, lo spare 
her govemess the slightest reproach. Since 
this painful explanation she had kept her room, 
the baron having refused to see her again. Be- 
fore forgiving her, he wished to settle this 
abominable business himself. His plans were 
ail made ; but his hair had turned from gray 
lo white, and his head had a senile tremor. 

" Monsieur Nantas," Joseph announced. 

The baron did not rise. He only turned his 
head and looked fixedly at Nantas as the latter 
came toward him. Nantas had been shrewd 
enough not to give in to the temptation to put 
on new clothes j he had bought a frock coat and 
black trousers, still pretty clean, but very thread- 
bare ; and thèse gave him the appearance of a 
poor, tidy student, with no touch of the adven- 
turer. He stopped in the middle of the room 
and waited there standing, yetwithouthumîlity. 

" So it's you. Sir," stammered out the 

old man. 

But he could not go on, his émotion choked 
him ; he was afraid of giving way to some vio- 
lent impulse. After a silence he said simply, — 

" Sir, you hâve done a bad action." 

And as Nantas was about to défend himself, 
he repeated with more force, — 
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"A bad action. ... I wish to know 

nothing about it, I beg you not to try to explain 
the matter to me. If my daughter had thrown 
herself at your head, your crime would still be 
the same. . . . Only thieves introduce them- 
selves into familles with such violence." 

Nantas once more bowed his head. 

" A dowry easily won, and a trap sure to 

catch both daughter and father. ..." 

" AUow me. Sir," the young man inter- 

rupted, beginning to rebel. 

But the baron made a terrible gesture. 

" What? what do you wish me to allow 

you? . . . It is not for you to speak hère. 
I am lelling you what I must tell you, and what 
you must hear, since you corne to me as a cul- 
prit. . . . You hâve outraged me. See this 
house ; for over three centuries our family has 
lived hère without a stain ; do you not feel that 
there is ancient honor hère, a tradition of dig- 
nity and respect? Weil ! Sir, you hâve struck 
ail this a blow in the face. I hâve nearly dîed 
of it, and my hands tremble to-day as if I had 
suddenly grown ten years older, ... Do not 
speak a word, but lîsten to me." 

Nantas turned very pale. He had under- 
taken a right hard part hère. Still he tried to 
urge the blindness of passion as an excuse. 
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"I lost my head," he muttered, tiying 
to make up a story. "I could not see ma- 
demoiselle Flavie . . ." 

At his daughter's name thc baron sprang up 
and cried out in a voice of thunder, — 

" Stop ! I hâve told you that I wish to 

know nothing. Whether my daughter sought 
you out, or you came to her, does not interest 
me. I hâve asked her nolhing, and I ask you 
nothing. Keep both of your confessions to 
yourselves ; that is a slough into which I shall 
not dip." 

He sat down again, trembling with exhaus- 
tion. Nantas assented, deeply moved in spite 
of his self- corn mand. After a silence the old 
man went on in the dry voice of one who is 
going through with a matler of business, — 

" I beg your pardon. Sir, I had promised 

myself to keep cool. It is not you who are in 
my power, but I who am in yours, seeing that 
you hâve me at your mercy, You are hère to 
propose a transaction which has become neces- 
sary. Let us hâve it over. Sir." 

And from that moment he affected to speak 
like a lawyer who might be amicably arranging 
some disgraceful suit, such as a man touches 
upoQ only with disgust. He said slowly, — 

-^^"Mademoiselle Flavie de Danvilliers 
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inherited at her mother's death the sum of two 
hundred thousand francs, which was not to be 
paid ovÈr to her until the day of her marriage. 
This sum has already borne interest. For the 
matter of that, hère are ray accounts as her 
guardian ; I wish to go over them with you." 

He opened a file of papers and read ont the 
figures. Nantas tried in vain to slop him. He 
now began to feel the business keenly, face to 
face with this so straightforward and simple old 
man, who seemed very noble to him indeed, 
now that he was calm. 

" And lastly," the latter went on, to con- 

clude, " I make over to you, by the contract 
drawn up by my lawyer this morning, the sum 
of two hundred thousand francs. I know you 
hâve nothing. Thèse two hundred thousand 
francs will be paid you by my banker on the day 
afler the marriage." 

"But, Sir," said Nantas, "I don't ask 

you for your moncy ; I only want your 
daughter. ..." 

The baron eut him short. 

" You hâve not the right to refuse, and 

my daughter must not marry a man of smaller 
means than herself. ... I give you the dowry 
I intended for her, that is ail. Perhaps you 
counted on getting more, but people think me 
richer than I really am. Sir," 
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And as the young man was dumb under this 
last pièce of cnielty, the baron closed the in- 
terview by ringing for the servant. 

"Joseph, tell mademoiselle that I wish 

her te corne to my study at once." 

He rose and did not speak another word as he , 
walked slowly up and down the room. Nantas 
stood there motionless. He was deceiving this 
old man, and felt himself belittled and power- 
Icss in bis présence. At last Flavie came. 

" My daughter, " said the baron, " hère 

is this man. The marriage will take place wheo 
the légal time has expired. " 

And he went away, leaving them together, as 
if the marriage were concluded, as far as he 
was concemed. When the door shut there 
was a dead silence. Nantas and Flavie looked 
at each other, They had not met before. He 
thoughl her very handsome, with her pale, 
haughty face in which her two large gray eyes 
never drooped, She might hâve been weeping, 
the three days during which she had not left 
her room ; but the coldness of those cheeks 
must hâve frozen the tears. She spoke first. 

"Then, Sir, this business is settled? " 

"Ves, madam," Nantas answered sim- 

ply. 

She gave an involuntary pout, looking at him 
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long and steadily, as if trying to spy out the 
baseness in him. 

"Well, so much the better," she went 

on. " I was afraid I should find nobody for 
such a bargain." 

Nantas felt in her voice ail the scom she 
was heaping upon him. Eut he raised his 
head. Ifhe had trembled before the father, 
knowing that he was deceiving him, he meant 
to face it out stoutly and squarely to the 
daughter, who was his accomplice. 

" I beg your pardon, madam, " he said 

quietly, with great poHteness, " I think you 
misinterpret the situation which brings both of 
us to what you very rightly called a bargain. I 
intend that,_from this day forward, we shall 
place ourselves on a footing of equahty. . , ," 

" Oh ! really," Flavie interrupted him 

with a scom fui smîle. 

" Yes, on a footing of complète equa- 

lity. . . . You want a name, to hide a fault 
which I do not permit myself to judge, and I 
give you raine. I, on my side, want capital 
and a certain social position, to carry through 
some weighty enterprises, and you bring me 
tbts capital, We are henceforth two partners 
whose investments balance ; we hâve only to 
thank each other for services mutually ren- 
dered." 
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She had stopped smiling. A wrinkle of irri- 
tated pride made a bar across her forehead. 
Slill she did not reply to him. After a silence 
she resumed, — 

" You know my conditions?" 

" No, madam," said Nantas, who kept 

perfectly calra. " Be so good as to dictate 
them to me, and I will subscribe to them 
be fore h and." 

Then she spoke plainly, without a hésitation 
or a blush, — 

" You will oever be anything but my 

husband in name. Our lives will remain 
entirely distinct and apart. You will give up 
ail your rights over me, and I shall hâve no 
duty toward you." 

At each sentence Nantas accepted with a 
nod. That was just what he wanted. He 
added, — 

" If I thought it my part to be gallant, 

I should tell you that such hard conditions iill 
me with despair ; but we are above such flat 
compliments. I am glad to see that you hâve 
the courage to look our respective situations in 
the face. We are entering upon life by a path 
alongwhich therearenoftowerstopluck. . . ,1 
only ask one thing of you, madam, and that is 
not to take advantage of the freedom I grant 
you in a way to call for my interférence." 
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" Sir ! " said Flavie violently, for her 

pride was touched to the quick. 

But he bowed respectfully, begging her not 
to be offended. Their position was a délicate 
one ; ihey raust both tolerate certain allusions, 
without which no good understanding would be 
possible. He did not press the matter ftirther. 
Mademoiselle Chuin, in a second interview, 
had told him the story of Flavie's fall, Her 
seducer was a certain M, des Fondettes, hus- 
band of one of her convent friends. While 
passing a month at his country house, she had 
found herself in this man's arms one evening, 
without exactiy knowing how it could hâve 
happened, nor how far she herself had been 
a consenting party. Mademoiselle Chuin spoke 
of it almost as râpe. 

Suddenly Nantas turned to her amicably. 
Like ail m en who are conscious of their 
strength, he liked to be génial. 

" See, madam," he cried, " we don't 

know each other ; but it would really be wroi^ 
for us to hâte each other thus at first sight. 
Perhapa we were made to understand one 
another. ... I see very well that you despise 
me ; that'a because you don't know my history." 

And he spoke feverishly, passionately, as he 
toid her of his life in Marseilles. eaten up with 
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ambition, and of his rage at his two months of 

futile effort in Paris. Then he showed fier his 
contempt for what he called social conventions, 
in which the common run of men flounder up 
to the neck, What mattered the opinion of 
the crowd, when you set your foot upon them? 
A man should be above ail that. Omnipotence 
excused everything. And he painted in broad 
outlines the life he meant to lead. He no 
longer fearcd any obstacle ; nothing should 
prevail against his strength. He would be 
Strong, he would be happy. 

"Do not think me tneanly interested," 

he added. "l'm not selling myself for your 
fortune. I take your money only as a means 
of rising very high, ... Oh ! if you knew ail 
that is boiling within me; if you knew the 
buming nights I bave spent in dreaming the 
same dream over and over again, a dream 
always àwept away by the next day's reality, 
you would, perhaps, be proud to lean on my 
arm, knowing that you at last fumished me the 
means of being somebody ! " 

She stood erect, listening to him, not a feature 
of her face moved. He, meaowhile, kept ask- 
ing himself one question which he had been 
tuming over in his mind for three days without 
being able to answer it, — had she noticed him 
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at his window, to hâve accepted mademoiselle 
Chuin's proposai so readily when she mentîoned 
him ? The singular notion occurred to him that 
she might perhaps hâve fallen romantically in 
love with him, had he indignantly refused the 
bargain proposed by her governess. 

He stopped speaking, and Flavie was still 
cold as ice. Then, as if he had made no 
confession to her, she repeated dryly, — 

"So, my husband only in name; our 

Uves to be completely sundered and absolutely 
free." 

He at once resumed his ceremonious manner 
and curt voice, hke one discussing a contract. 

"It is signed, madam." 

And he withdrew, dissatisfîed wîth himself. 
How could he hâve given in to the stupid 
désire to convince that woman? She was 
very beautiful ; it would be better that there 
should be nothing in common between them, 
for she might hamper him in lifc. 
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Ten years passed by. One morning Nantas 
was in the study where baron Danvilliers had 
received him so harshly at their first interview. 
Now this study was his ; after being reconciled 
to his daughter and son-in-law, the baron had 
given up the hôtel to them, only keeping for 
his own use a pavilion at the other end oî the 
garden, on the rae de Beaune. In ten years 
Nantas had conquered one of the highest 
financial and industrial positions. With a hand 
in ail the great railway enterprises, taking 
part in ail the real-estate spéculations that 
marked Ihe first years of the empire, he had 
rapidly realized an enormous fortune. But his 
ambition did not stop there ; he meant to play 
a part in politics, and had succeeded in getting 
himself elected deputy from a department 
where he owned several farms. As soon as he 
was in the Corps législatif, he began to pose as 
a future minister of finance. His spécial 
knowledge of the subject and his ease in 
speaking brought him day by day into a more 
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and more prominent position. For matter of 
that, he made a clever show of absolute dé- 
votion to the empire, though he had his own 
peculiar théories on questions of finance, — thé- 
ories which made a good deal of noise in the 
world and were, he knew, mue h pondered over 
by the emperor. 

That morning Nantas was ovemin with bu- 
siness. A prodigious activity reigned in the 
offices he had set up on the ground floor of the 
hôtel. There was a whole world of employées, 
some motionless behind their gratings, others 
continually coming and going, keeping the 
doors on the swing ; there was a continuous 
ring of gold, open bags running over upon the 
tables, the never silent music of a strong-box 
whose waves seemed as if they would flood the 
streets. Then a busy crowd thronged the ante- 
room : solicitors, business men, politicians, ail 
Paris on its knees before omnipotence. Per- 
sonages of high distinction would ofïen wait 
there patiently for an hour. And he, seated 
at his desk, in corresponde ne e with the pro- 
vinces and foreign powers, able to embrace the 
world in his outstretched arms, had at last 
realized his old dream of strength and felt 
himself the intellectual motor of a colossal 
machine which moved kingdoms and empires. 
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Nantas rang for the usher who guarded his 
door. He seemed anxious. 

"Germain," he asked, " do you know if 

madame has corne home?" 

And, as the usher answered that he did not, 
he ordered him to call madame's maid ; but 
Germain did not go. 

" I beg pardon, Sir," he mumbled, " the 

président of the Corps législatif is hère and 
insists upon comîng in." 

He gave an aiinoyed start and said, — 

" Well, then ! show him in and do as I 

hâve told you." 

On the day before, a speech by Nantas on a 
question of capital importance relating to the 
budget had produced such an impression that 
the article under discussion had been retumed 
to the committee, to be amended as he ad- 
vised. It was noised abroad after the session 
that the minister of finance would resign, and 
the young deputy was aiready pointed out in 
certain circles as his successor. He shrugged 
his shoulders : nothing was settled, he had had 
only one interview with the emperor, to talk 
over some spécial points. Nevertheless the 
visit of the président of the Corps législatif 
might be big with meaning. He seemed to 
throw off the préoccupation that darkened his 
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brow, and rose to shake hands with the prési- 
dent. 

"Ah! monsieur le duc," he said, "I 

beg your pardon. I did not know you were 
there. . . . Eelievc me, I am much touched 
with the honor you do me." 

They talked of this, that, and the other for a 
moment, in a cordial vein. Then the prési- 
dent, though without committing hîmself to 
anything defînite, gave him to undersfand that 
he had been sent by the emperor, to probe 
him. Would he accept the portfolio of 
finance, and with what program? Then he, 
with superb coolness, made his stipulations. 
But beneath the impassiveness of his face a 
larum of triumph began to sound in his heart. 
At length he was climbing the last ning, he was 
at the top, One step more, and he would 
hâve ail heads below him. As the président 
was concluding, saying that he would go to the 
emperor that veiy instant, to communicate the 
debated program to him, a little door leading 
to the apartments opened and madame's maid 
appeared. 

Nantas suddenly tumed pale agaîn and did 
not tinish the sentence he had begun. He ran 
to the woman, muttering,^ 

"Excuse me, monsieur le duc. . . ." 
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And he questioned the woman in whispers : 
So madame went out early ? Did she say 
where she was going? When was she coming 
home ? The maid answered evasively, like an 
intelligent girl who does not mean to commit 
herself. He saw the greenness of his questions, 
and said simply, — 

" As soon as madame returns, tell her I 

wish to speak with her." 

The duke had gone to the window in sur- 
prise, and was looking out into the courtyard. 
Nantas came back and made some excuses. 
But his coolness was gone, he stammered, 
astonishing the other with some rather clumsy 
speeches, 

"There! l've made a messofit,"he 

said aloud when the président had gone. 
"That portfolio will slip through my fingers." 

And he continued uneasy, with now and 
then a fit of anger. Several people were shown 
in. An engineer had a report to submit lo 
him which piomised enormous profits &om the 
working of a mine. A diplomatist spoke of a 
loan which a neighboring power wanted to 
open in Paris. Dépendants of his own passed 
in and out, giving accounts of a dozen impor- 
Unt matters. Finally he received a large depu- 
tation of his colleagues of the Chambre j they 
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were brimming over wilh exaggerated praise of 
his speech the day befote. He had but to 
take up a pen, to send off despat<!hes the re- 
ceipt of which would hâve rejoiced the markets 
of Europe or fiUed them with consternation ; 
he could prevent or precipitate a war by sup- 
porting or opposing the loan which had been 
spoken of ; he even held the budget of France 
in his hand, he would soon know whether he 
was for or against the empire. It was tri- 
umph ; his own personality, immeasurably de- 
veloped, was on the eve of becoming the centre 
round which a- whole world revolved. And he 
did not enjoy this trîumph, as he had promised 
himself he would. He felt weary, with his 
mind elsewhere, shuddering at the slightest 
noise. When a feverish flush of satisfied am- 
bition rose to his cheeks, he felt himself sud- 
denly tum pale, as if a cold hand had touched 
him from behind on the nape of the neck, 

Two hours passed by and Flavie had still 
not corne. Nantas called Germain, to tell him 
to go and ask M. Danvilliers to come to him, if 
ihe baron was at home. When he was left 
alone he walked up and down his study and 
refused to receive any more visits that day. 
Little by Httle his agitation increased. It was 
clear that his wife had gone to some rendez- 
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vous, She must hâve renewed her acquaintance 
with M. des Fondettes, now six months a 
widower. 'Certainly Nantas did not admit 
to himself that he was jealous ; for ten years he 
had strictiy kept the stipulated contract ; only, 
as- he said, he would not stand being made 
ridiculous. Never would he allow his wife to 
compromise his position by raaking him a 
laughing stock for ail men. And his strength 
deserted him ; this feeling of a husband who 
simply wishes to be respected filled him with 
an anxiety the like of which he had never feit 
before, not even when playjng his tnost daring 
game in the early days of his fortune. 

Flavie came home ; she was still in her street 
dress and had only taken off her bonnet and 
gloves when Nantas, in a trembling voice, told 
her that he would hâve corne up to her room 
if she had let him know she had got home. 
But she, without sitting down, and like a 
client who is in a huiry, motioned him to be 
quick. 

"Madam," he began, "an explanation 

has become necessary between us. , . . Where 
hâve you been this morning?" 

Her husband'sshiveringvoice and the down- 
right directness of this question suq)rised her 
extremely. 
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"Why," she answered coldly, "I hâve 

been where I was pleased to go." 

" Exactly ; and this is what will not 

suit me from this time forward," he went on, 
tuniing very pale. " You must remember what 
I hâve told you, I will not tolerate your using 
the freedom I allow you in a way to dishonor 
my name." 

Flavie gave a smile of sovereign contempt. 

" Dishonor your name. Sir? Why, that 

is your affair; that is something which no 
longer remains to be done," 

Then Nantas, mad with rage, nished at her 
as if he would beat her, stammering out, — 

" Wretched woman, you hâve just corne 

from monsieur des Fondettes's arms. . . . You 
hâve a lover, 1 know it," 

"You mistake," she said without draw- 

ing back at his threat, " I hâve never seen 
monsieur des Fondettes again. . . . But if I 
had a lover, you could not reproach me with 
it, What can it matter to you? You seem to 
forget our agreement." 

He looked at her for an instant with haggard 
eyes ; then, sobbing convulsively and throwing 
ail his passion into one cry, he sank down at 
her feet. 

" Oh ! Flavie, I love you ! " 
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She, slill erect, drew back, for he had 
touched the hem of her dress. But the un- 
happy man crawled after her, dragging himself 
on his knees with outstretched hands, 

"I love you, Flavie, I love you like a 

madman. ... I don't know how it came 
about. ' It was years ago. And little by little 
it has taken complète possession of me. Oh ! 
I hâve stniggled against it, I thought this pas- 
sion unworihy of me, I remembered our first 
meeting. . . . But now I am too wretched, I 
must speak to you, ..." 

He went on long. It was the melting away 
of ail his beliefs. This man who had put his 
faith in strength, who maintained that will was 
the only lever to raise the world, had fallen 
annihilated, weak as a child, disarmed by a 
woman. And his realized dream of fortune, 
the position he had won, he would hâve given 
' ail to hâve this woman raise him up with a kiss 
on the forehead. She spoilt his triumph for 
him. He no longer heard the gold ringing in 
his offices, no longer thought of the coming 
and going of bowing courtiers, he forgot that, 
perhaps at that very moment, the emperor was 
calling him to power. Thèse things did not 
exist. He had ail, and he wanted only Flavie. 
If Flavie reftised, he would hâve nothing. 
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" Listen," he went on, " what I hâve 

done I hâve done for your sake. . . . At first, 
to be sure, you did not count ; I worked for 
the satisfaction of my own pride. Then you 
became the sole aim of ail my thoughts, of ail 
my efforts. I said to myself that I must rise 
as high as possible, to deserve you. I hoped 
to soften you when I should place my power at 
your feet. See where I am to-day. Hâve I 
not won your forgiveness? Do not despise 
me, I conjure you ! " 

She had not spoken yet. She said very 
quietly, — 

" Rise, Sir ; some one might corne." 

He would not rise, he still implored her. 
Perhaps he might hâve waited, had he not been 
jealous of M. des Fondettes. This torture 
drove him mad. Then he said very humbly, — 

" I see plainly that you still despise me, 

Well ! wait ; give your love to no one. I 
promise you such great things that I shall 
surely find a way to soften you. Vou must 
fo^ve my brutality just now, I lost my 
head. ... Oh ! let me hope that you will 
love me some day ! " 

" Never ! " she said energetically. 

And as he was still on his knees, as if 
crushed to earth, she turned to leave the room. 
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But he lost ail self-control and sprang up in a 
fit of rage, seizing her by the wrists. Should 
a woman brave him thus, when the whole 
world was at hîs feet? He was all-powerful, 
could overtum states, drive France whither he 
would ; and could he not win a woman's love ! 
He, so strong, so powerful, whose sUghtest 
wishes were commands, had only one wish 
left; and should this wish never be granted 
because a créature, weak as a child, denied 
him ! He squeezed her arms, repeating in a 
strident voice, — 

— "I wiii. . . . I wiii. . . ." 

"And I wiUnot," said Flavie, ail rigid 

in her strength of purpose. 

The struggle continued, when baron Danvil- 
liers opened the door. At sight of him Nantas 
let Flavie go and cried out, — 

" Sir, your daughter has just come from 

her lover's. . . . Please to tell her that a 
woman should respect her husband's name, 
even when she does not love him, and the 
thought of her own honor has ceased to be a 
restraint." 

The baron was greatly aged ; he stood still 
on the threshold, looking upon thts scène of 
violence, It was a grievous surprise to him. 
He thought the couple on mutually good terms, 
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and approved the ceremonious relations be- 
tween husband and wife, taking them for signs 
of nothing more than the formai behavior be- 
fore the world befitting their station. He and 
his son-in-law belonged to two différent gé- 
nérations ; but, though his sensé of honor might 
be wounded by the soraewhat unscrupulous ac- 
tivity of the financier and he might condemn 
certain enterprises which he characterized as 
breakneck, he had to recognize his force of 
will and quick intelligence ; and now he had 
suddenly fallen into the midst of this unsus- 
pected drania. 

When Nantas charged Flavie with having a 
lover, the baron, who still treated his daughter 
with the same severity as when she was ten 
years old, came forward with his solemn, senile 
step, 

"I swear to you that she has just come 

ftom her lover's,"' Nantas repeated, " and you 
see how she stands there and faces me down." 

Flavie contemptuously turned her head. 
She was arranging her cuffs, which her hus- 
band's roughness had crumpled. Not a blush 
had risen to hei face. But her father was 
speaking to her. 

" My daughter, why do you not défend 

youreelf ? Can your husband hâve spoken the 
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truth? Can you hâve kept this last sorrow for 
my old âge ? . . , . The affront would be for 
me, too; for the fault of one member of a 
family sutlies ail the others." 

Then she gave a start of impatience. Her 
father chose his time well for accusing her I 
She endured his questions a moment longer, 
wishing to spare him the shame of an explana- 
tion ; but as he in his tutn grew angry at see- 
ing her so provokingly dumb, she said at 
last,— 

"Humph I father: let the man play out 

his part . . . You do not know him. Do not 
force me to speak, out of respect for you." 

" He is your husband," the old man re- 

plied, " He is the father of your child." 

Flavie raised her head, trembling with anger. 

"No, no, he is not the father of my 

child. ... At last I will tell you ail. This 
man is not even a seducer, for it would at 
least hâve been an excuse if he had loved me. 
This man has simply sold himself and con- 
sented to cover up the crime of another." 

The baron turned to Nantas, who started 
back, pale as death. 

"Do you hear, father!" Flavie vrent 

on still more violently, " he has sold himself, 
sold himself for money. ... I never loved 
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him, he has never touched me with the tip of 
his finger. ... I wanted to spare you a gieat 
grief, I bought him to lie to you. , , . Look at 
him, see if I speak the truth or not." 

Nantas hid his face in his hands, 

"And now," the young woman con- 

tinued, — "now he warts me to love him, , . . 
He has thrown himself upon his knees and 
wept, Some comedy, doubtless, Forgive me 
for deceiving you, father ; but teally, do I be- 
long to this man? , . , Now that you knok ail, 
take me away, He used violence to me just 
now, I shall not stay hère a minute longer." 

The baron straightened up his bent figure. 
He silently gave his daughter his arm. The 
two crossed the room without Nantas's making 
a gesture to stop them. At the door the old 
man simply said, — 

"Good by, Sir." 

The door closed behind them. Nantas was 
left alone, crashed, gazing wildly into the void 
around him. As Germain had just corne in 
and left a letter on his desk, he opened it and 
glanced through it mechanically. This lettet, 
written entirely in the emperor's own hand, 
called him in very obliging terms to the minis- 
try of finance. He hardly understood it. The 
lealization of ail his ambitions no longer af- 
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fected him. The ring of gold grew louder in 
thc neighboring offices ; it was tlie time of day 
when the house of Nantas was at its busiest, 
setting a whole world of people in a hubbub. 
And he, in the midst of this colossal labor, 
which was his own work, at the apogée of his 
power, with his eyes stupidly fixed upon the 
emperor's wriling, uttered this childish cry, the 
négation of his whole life, — 

" I am not happy. . . . I am not hap- 

py. ..." 

His bead fell upon his desk, and his hot 
tears blotted ont the letter that appointed him 
ininister. 
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Nantas had been minister of finance eighteen 
months ; ail this while he seemed to be stupe- 
fying himself with a superhuman amount of 
work. On the day following the scène of 
violence in his study, he had an interview with 
baron Danvilliers ; and Flavie consented, on 
her father's advice, to return to live with her 
husband. But the couple did not speak a word 
to each other, outside the comedy they had to 
play before the world. Nantas decided not to 
leave his hAtel. He brought his secretaries 
home with him in the evening, and got through 
with his business there, 

It was the period of his life in which he did 
the greatest things. A voice prompted him 
with iofty and fertile inspirations. When he 
passed by in the street, a murmur of good will 
and admiration arose around him. But he re- 
mained insensible to praise. He seemed to be 
working without hope of reward, trying to heap 
labor upon labor, with the sole intent of at- 
tempting the impossible. Every time he rose 
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a step higher, he would consult Flavie's face. 
Was she touched at last? Had she forgiven 
his old infamy, to see nothing but the develop- 
ment of his intellect? And he never surprîsed 
an émotion on that woman's mute face, but 
would return to his work saying, " Corne ! I 
am not high enough for her yet ; I must rise 
still higher, and still'keep rising." He meant 
to force happiness as he had forced fortune. 
AU his belief in strength had relurned, he would 
admit no other lever in thîs world, for it is the 
will to live that makes mankind, When dis- 
couragement came at times, he would lock 
himself up in his room, so that no one should 
suspect the weakness of his flesh, Hîs struggles 
were to be guessed only from his deeper siinken 
eyes, ringed with black and butning with a fierce 
flaroe. 

Now jealousy devoured him. His not suc- 
ceeding in making Flavie love him was a tor- 
ment; but he gcew mad with rage at the 
thought that she might give herself to another. 
She might even make herself conspicuous with 
M, des Fondettes, just to proclaim her freedora. 
So he pretended not to think about her, 
though suffering tortures at her slighiest ab- 
sences, Had he not feared ridicule, he would 
hâve foUowed her himself in the streets. It 
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was thcD that he thought of having some one 
with her, whose dévotion to himself he would 
buy. 

Mademoiselle Chuin had been kept in the 
house. The baron was used to her. On the 
other hand, she knew too much to be dis- 
charged. The old maid thought at one time 
of retiring on the twenty thousand francs Nan- 
tas had paid her, the day aftet hîs marrlage ; 
but she doubtless reflected that the house was 
a good place to fish in troubled waters, She 
waited for a fresh opportunity, calculating that 
she needed twenty thousand francs more, to 
buy the notary's house at Roinville, where she 
was bom, which had been the admiration of 
her younger days. 

Nantas did not need to mince matters with 
this old maid, whose face could not deceive 
him, with ail îts assumed devoutness. Never- 
theless, the morning when he sent foi her to his 
study and proposed to her, fairly and squarely, 
to kcep the run of his wife's slightest doings, 
she pretended tobe scandalized, and asked him 
whom he took her for. 

" Come, mademoiselle," he said im- 

patiently, " l'm in a great hurry, l'm waited 
for. Let us eut it short, if you please." 

But she would listea to nothing, unless be 
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went through the proper formalities. Her 
ptinciple was that things ate not ugly in them- 
selves, but become ot cease to be so, according 
to the way in which they are presented. 

" Well ! " he rejoined, " we're speaking 

of a good action, mademoiselle. . . . l'm 
afraid my wife is concealing some grief from 
me. I hâve seen her looking sad for some 
weeks, and I thought of you to find ont about 
it for me." 

" You may count on me," she then said 

with maternai effusiveness. " I am devoted 
to madame, and will do everything in the in- 
terest of her honor and yours. . . . We will 
begin watching over her to-morrow." 

He promised to reward her for her services. 
She was angry at first. Then she was clever 
enough to force him to fix a sum, — he was to 
give her ten thousand francs if she got him a 
formai proof of madame's good orbad conduct. 
Little by little they had come to a definite 
point. 

After this Nantas tormented himself less, 
Three months passed by ; he was engaged on 
an important work, preparing the budget. With 
the emperor's approval he had made important 
modifications in the financial System, He knew 
he should be sharply attacked in the Chambre, 
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and had to piepare a considérable quantity of 
documents. He often worked the whole night 
Ihrough. It stupefied him, and kept up his 
patience. Whenever he saw mademoiselle 
Chuin he would question her briefly. Did she 
knowanything? Had madame paid manycalls? 
Had she stopped particularlyat certain houses? 
Mademoiselle Chuîn kept a detailed journal ; 
but she had as yet collected only unimportant 
facts. Nantas began to feel reassured, whereas 
the old woman would wink now and then, say- 
ing that perhaps she would soon get hold of 
something new, 

The truth was that mademoiselle Chuin had 
thought the matter over very carefiiUy. Ten 
thousand francs did not fill her bill ; she wanted 
twenty thousand, to buy the notary's house. At 
first she thought of selling herself to the wife, 
after selling herself to the husband ; but she 
knew madame, and was afraid of being dis- 
charged at the fitst word. Even before she had 
been intrusted with this job she had long played 
the spy upon her, on her own account, remem- 
bering that the masters' vices are the valets' 
fortune ; but she had struck upon a snag in the 
shape of one of those upright natures, which 
are ail the more solid for being based on pride. 
Flavie owed ail men a grudge for her past fault ; 
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and mademoiselle Chuin was in despair, when 

one day she met M, des Fondettes. He asked 
about her mistress, with so lively an interest, 
that she saw at once that lie was wild with de- 
sire for her, burningwith the recollection of the 
minute he had held her in his arms. And her 
plan was made, — to serve both husband and 
lover at the same time ; that was a stroke of 
genius. 

Indeed everything was coming to a head. 
M. des Fondettes, repulsed as he had been, 
and now without hope for the future, would 
hâve given his fortune, once more to possess 
this woman who had once been his. It was 
he who took the initiative in sounding ma- 
demoiselle Chuin. He saw her again, played the 
sentimental, and swore he would kill himself if 
she did not help him, By the end of a week, 
after a great show of sensibility and scruples, 
the bargain was struck i he was to pay ten 
thousand francs, and she was to hide him some 
evening in Flavie's room. 

Mademoiselle Chuin came to Nantas in the 
morning. 

" What hâve yoii found out? " he asked, 

tuming pale. 

But she said nothing definite at first. She 
was sure madame had some liaison. She even 
made assignations. 
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" To be sure, to be sure," he repeated, 

wild with impatience. 

At last she mentioned M. des Fondettes'a 

" He will be in madatne's room this 

evening." 

" Very we!l, thank you," stammered 

Nantas, 

He motioned her to go ; he was afraid of 
fainting before her, This sudden dismissal 
astonished and delighted her, for she had ex- 
pected a long examination and had even pre- 
pared her answers, so as not to get confused. 
She dropped a courtesy and withdrew with as 
doleful a face as she could sumnion up. 

Nantas rose from his chair. As soon as he 
was alone he spoke aloud, — 

"This evening. ... In her room. . , ." 

And he carried his hands to his head as 
though he heard his skull cracking. This as- 
signation, given in the very house where they 
both lived, struck him as a monstrous pièce 
of impudence. He could not let himself be 
outraged in this way. He clenched his lîsts for 
Ihe struggle ; in his rage he thought of murder. 
But he had work that must be finished- Three 
times he seated himself at his desk, and three 
times an uprising of his whole body brought 
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him to his feet again ; he felt something push- 
ing him from behind, an imperative longing to 
go stiaight up to his wife's room and call her a 
drab to her face. At lenglh he mastered him- 
self, swearing that he woutd slrangle them both 
that evening. It was the greatest victory he 
had ever won over himself, 

That afternoon Nantas went to submit his 
final scheme of the budget to the emperor. As 
the latter made some objections, he discussed 
them with perfect lucidity ; but he had to pro- 
mise to modify a whole portion of his plan. 
The biH was to be presented on the foUowing 
day. 

" Sire, I will work at it ail oight," he 

said. 

And on his way home he thought : " l'U kill 
them at midnîght, and then I shall hâve till 
daylight to finish my work." 

At dinner that evening, baron Danvilliers 
happened to speak of that bill relating to the 
budget, which was making so much talk, He 
did not approve ail his son-in-law's ideas on 
finance ; but he thought them very libéral and 
noteworthy. While replying to the baron, 
Nantas thought several times that he caught 
his wife's eyes fixed upon his. She often 
looked at him in that way now. Not that she 
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looked more tenderly upon him, but that she 
seemed to be trying lo read what was behind 
his face. Nantas thought she was afraid she 
might hâve been betrayed. He inade an effort, 
too, to appear unpreoccupied : he talked a 
great deal, took very high ground, and at last 
convinced his father-in-law, who gave in to his 
strong intellect. Ravie still kept looking at 
him ; and for an instant a scarcely perceptible 
softness passed over her face. 

Nantas worked in his study up to midnight. 
He got interested in his work, little by Ut- 
ile ; nothing existed but this création of his, 
this financial machinery which he had slowly 
constracted, wheel by wheel, through obstacles 
without number. When the clock struck twelve 
he instinclively raised his head. A profound 
silence reigned in the hôtel. AU of a sudden 
he remembered ; adultery was there, in the 
depths of this darkness and silence. But he 
found it an exertion to leave his chair ; he laid 
down his pen regretfuUy, and took a few steps 
in obédience to a former will, which now 
seemed no longer active. Then a hot flush 
crimsoned his face, a flame lit up his eyes ; 
and he went up to his wife's room, 

Flavie had dismissed her maid early that 
evening. She wished to be alone. She stayed 
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till midnight in the little salon that opened into 
hcr bedroom. She lay down on a lounge and 
took up a book ; but the book kept falling from 
her hands, and she lay there in a brown study, 
with her eyes fixed upon vacancy, Her face 
tumed softer stiJl ; a pale smile flitted across it 
at times. 

Of a sudden she sprang up. Some one had 
knocked. 

"Who's there?" 

" Open the door," answered Nantas. 

It took her so by surprise that she opened it 
mechanically. Never had her husband corne 
thus to her room. He went in, completely 
upset ; his rage had taken possession of him 
once more on his way up-stairs. Mademoiselle 
Chuin, who was on the lookout for him on the 
landing, had just whispered in his ear that M. 
jies Fondettes had been there two hours. So 
he did not mince matters. 

" Madam," said he, " there is a man 

concealed in your room." 

FJavie did not answer at once, so far was ail 
this from her thoughts. At last she took il in. 

" Vou are mad, Sir," she multered. 

But without waiting to discuss the point, he 
was already on his way to her room. Then 
with a bound, she sprang between him and the 
door, crying ont, — 
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" You shall not go in. ... I am in my 

own rooms here, and I forbid you to go in ! " 

Trembling with anger and looking more than 
her height, she defended her door. They stood 
there motionless for an instant, withoul a word, 
looking each other in the eye,. He, with out- 
stretched neck and hands, was about lo throw 
himself upon her, to make her lei him pass. 

"Getoutof there," hemuttered harshly. 

" I am stronger than you, andwill go in in spite 
ofyou." 

" No, you shall not go in ; I wi!l not 

hâve it." 

He repeated madly, — 

"There is a man in there, there is a 

man. . . ." 

She shrugged her shoulders, not even deign- 
ing to deny it. Then, as he advanced a step 
farther, — 

" We!l, then ! Suppose there is a man, 

what can that matter to you ? Am I not free ? " 
He drew back at this speech, which tingled 
like a slap in the face. It was tnie : she was 
free. A cold shiver passed over his shoulders ; 
he saw clearly Ihat she had the stronger part in 
the drama, and that he was playing a scène fit 
for a sick and illogical child. He was not 
sticking U> their bargain, his stupid passion 
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made him odious, Why had he not stayed at 
work in his study? The blood left his cheeks, 
a shadow of ineffable sufferingblanchedhis face. 
When Flavie saw the upheaval going on within 
him, she stepped aside from ihe door, while a 
touch of sweetness softened her eyes. 

" Look and see," she said simply. 

And she went in herself, holding up a lamp in 
her hand, while Nantas stopped on the Ihresh- 
old. He made a sign to her that it was need- 
less, that he did not care to look ; but she 
now insisted upon it. When she came to the 
bed she raised the curtains, and M. des Fon- 
dettes appeared, hidden behind them. She was 
so astounded that she gave a shriek of dismay. 

" It is tnie," she stammered out distrac- 

tedly, — "it is tnie, this manwas hère. I didn't 
know it. Oh ! on my hfe, I swear it ! " 

Then, by an effort of will, she calmed her 
self; she even seemed to regret the first 
impulse which had prompted her to défend 
herself. 

"Vou were right, Sir, and I ask your 

pardon," she said to Nantas, trying to résume 
her cold voice. 

Meanwhile M. des Fondettes felt hiraself to 
be in a ridiculous position. He looked foolish, 
and would hâve given a good deal to hâve the 
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husband get angry. But Nantas spoke not a 
Word. He only turned very pale, When he 
had looked from M. des Fondettesto Flavie, he 
bowed to the latter, saying only, — 

" Excuse me, Madam, you are free." 

And he turned his back and left them. Some- 
thing in him had given way ; the raachinery of 
bone and muscle alone continued to work. 
When he got back to his study he went straight 
to a drawer in which he kepta revolver. Afler 
examining the weapon he said aloud, as if ma- 
king a formai compact wiih himself, — 

" Come, it's enough ; by and by, l'il 

kiU rayself " 

He wound up the lamp, which was burning 
low, seated himself at his desk, and went quietly 
to work again. Without a hésitation he went 
on with the sentence he had begun, in the 
midst of the dead silence. One byone, metho- 
dically, the sheets grew to a heap. Two hours 
later, when Flavie had turned out M. des Fon- 
dettes and came down barefoot to listen at the 
study door, ail she could hear was the faint 
Sound of his pen scratchingon thepaper. Then 
she bent down and put her eye to the keyhole. 
Nantas was still writing with the same calmness, 
his face expressed the peaceful satisfaction of 
work, while a ray from the lamp lit up the bar- 
rel of the revolver by his side. 
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The house abutting on the hôtel garden was 
now Nantas's property ; he had bought it of his 
father-in-law. It was a whim of his not to hâve 
the narrow attic rented, the roora in which he 
had fought with poverty when he fitst came to 
Paris, Since his great fortune, he had repea- 
tedly had an irrépressible désire to go up there 
and lock himself in for an hour or two. It was 
there that he had suffered, it was there he wished 
to triumph, When he found an obstacle in his 
path, he liked to go up there and think il over, 
to form ail the great déterminations of his life 
there. There he became once more what he 
used to be ; and now, with suicide staring him 
in the face, it was in this attic that he resolved 
to die, 

Nantas did not finish his work that moming 
before eight o'clock. Fearing that he raight 
drop off asleep from fatigue, he bathed his face 
and hands in cold water. Then he called se- 
veral of his employées, one after another, and 
gave them orders. When his secretary came, 
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he had a talk with him : the secretary was to 
take the bill relaling to the budget immediately 
to the Tuileries and explain certain points, if 
the emperor should make any fresh objections. 
Then Nantas thought he had donc enough. He 
was leaving everything in order, he would not 
go off like a bankrupt struck with lunacy. At 
last he was his own and could dispose of 
himself wîthout being accused of egoism or 
cowardice, 

It stnick nine. The tîme had corne ; but 
as he started to leave his study, taking his re- 
volver with him, he had one last cup of bitter- 
ness to drain. Mademoiselle Chuin had corne 
for her promised ten thousand francs. Her 
manner was maternai, she treated him rather 
like a successful pupil. Had he still hesi- 
tated, this shamefiil complicity would hâve 
made up his mind to suicide. He went briskiy 
up to the attic and, in his hurry, left the key in 
the door, 

Nothing was changed. There were the same 
rents in the paper ; the bed, table, and chair 
were still there, with their smell of whilom po- 
verty. For a moment he breathed thaï air 
which recalled his former struggles, Then he 
went to the window and saw the same view of 
Paris, the trees in the hôtel garden, the Seine, 
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the quays, a whole strip of the rightbank where 
the sea of houses rolled on and upward, growii^ 
dimmer and dimmer out to distant Père-La- 
chaise. 

The revolver lay on the rickety table, within 
reach of his hand. There waa no huny now, 
he was sure no one would corne, and he could 
kill himself as he pleased. He fell a-thinking : 
hère he was, at the same point as in the days 
gone by, brought back to the same place, with 
the same intent of suicide. One evening he 
had meant to break his head heie ; he was too 
poor then to buy a pistol, he only had the street 
paving ; but death was at the end of it, ail the 
same. So death was the only thing in this life 
that did not disappoint you, that was always 
certain and always ready. It was the only as- 
sured thing he knew of j look about him as he 
might, ail else had continually given way beneath 
him, death alone remained a certainty ; and he 
feit a regret al having lived len years too long. 
The expérience he had had of life, in rising 
to fortune and power, seemed puérile. What 
availed ail this expenditure of will, what availed 
ail this force he had exerted, since will and force 
were decidedly not ail ? A passion had sufficed 
to overthtow him ; he had fallen foolishly in love 
with Flavie, and the monument he had been 
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building had cracked and cnimbled like a card 
house, swept away by a child's breath. It was 
misérable : like the punishment of a marauding 
schoolboy, beneath whose weight the branch 
breaks and who cornes to grief there where he 
has sinned. Life was silly ; men of brains and 
ability ended as flatly as fools. 

Nantas took the revolver from the table and 
slowly cocked it. One last regret softened him 
for a second at this suprême moment. What 
great things he would hâve realized, had Flavie 
but understood him ! The day she shouid hâve 
thrown her arms round his neck and said, " I 
love you ! " — that day he would hâve found a 
lever to raise the world ; and his last thought 
was one of profound contempt for force, since 
force, which had given him ail, could not give 
him Flavie. 

He raised his weapon. It was a superb 
morning. Through the of>en window the sun 
streamed in, filling the attic vrith an awakening 
of youth. In the far distance Paris was begin- 
ning its labor of a giant city, Nantas put the 
barrel to his temple. 

But the door was violently thrown open, and 
Flavie came in. She tumed aside the shot 
with a movement of her arm, and the bail buried 
itself in the ceiling. She was so out of breath. 
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so choking, that she could not speak. At last, 
tutoyéing Nantas for the first time, she spoke 
the Word he had been waiting for, the only 
word that could hâve determined him to live, — 

"I love thee ! " she cried, sobbing on 

bis neck, wrenching this avowal from her pride, 
from her whole conquered being, — "I love 
thee, because thou art strong 1 " 
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The comte de Verteuil is (ifty-five. He be- 
longs to one of the most famous familles in 
France, and has a large fortune. At odds with 
the govemnient, he has employed his time as 
best he could ; has conlributed articles to se- 
rions magazines, which hâve gained him admis- 
sion to the Academy of moral and political 
sciences, has thrown himself into business, has 
been successively enthusiastic over agriculture, 
stock farming, and the fine arts. At one time he 
was even deputy, and dislinguîshed himself by 
the violence of his opposition. 

The comtesse Mathilde de Verteuil is forty- 
six. She is still quoted as the most adorable 
blonde in Paris. Age seems to ripen her skin. 
She used to be rather thin ; now her shoulders, 
in maturing, hâve acquired the roundness of a 
silky fruit. Never was she more beautiful, 
When she enters a drawing-room, with her 
golden hair and the satin of her bust, she ap- 
pears like a rising star ; and women of twenty 
envy her. 
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The houaehold of the counl and countess is 
one of those that are not talked about, They 
married as people in their world oftenest do 
marry. Some persons will even assure you that 
they lived together very happily for six years. 
At that time they had a son, Roger, who is a 
lieutenant, and a daughter. Blanche, whom they 
married offlast year to M. de Bussac, maître 
des requêtes. They approach each other 
through their children. Since theybroke wilh 
one another, years ago, they hâve remained 
good friends, wîth a vast fund of selfishness. 
They consult together, treat each other with 
perfect affability in society, but shut themselves 
up afterwards in their own apartments, where 
they receive their intima te friends as they 
please. 

But, one night, Mathilde connes home from a 
bail about two in the morning. Her maid un- 
dresses her ; then, just as she is about to with- 
draw, says, — 

"Monsieur le comte has been a little 

unwell this evening," 

The countess, half asleep, lazily turns her 
head, 

She stretches herself, and adds, — 

" Wake me to-morrow at ten; I expect 

the dressmaker." 
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Next day, at breakfast, as the count does not 
appear, the countess first sends to ask after hiin ; 
then she makes up her iiiind to go and see him. 
She finds him in bed, very pale and very précise 
in dress and bearing. Three physicians hâve 
been there already, hâve talked together in an 
undertone, and left prescriptions; they are to 
retum in the evening. The sick man is cared 
for by two servants, who go about the room, 
grave and mute, stifling the noise of their heels 
on the carpet. The large chamber sleeps in 
cold severity ; not a towel is lying about, not a. 
pièce of furniture is out of its place. It is 
proper and dignified sick ne ss, ceremonious 
sickness, that expects calls. 

"So you are unwell, my dear?" asks the 

countess, as she comes into the room. 

The count makes an effort to smile. 

"Oh ! a little fatigue," answers he. " I 

only need rest, ... I thank you for taking the 
trouble to come," 

Two days pass by, The chamber remains 
dignified ; everythîng is in its place, the medi- 
cines disapf>ear without leaving a spot on the 
furniture. The servants' close-shaven faces do 
not even permit themselves to express a sensé 
of boredom. Yet the count knows that he is 
in danger of death ; he has exacted the truth 
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from his physicians, and lets them do their will, 
without a complaint. Most of the time he lies 
there with closed eyes, or else looks steadilj' 
before him, as if thinking of liis loneliness. , 

" Well ? ate you better, my dear ? " 

"Yes, much better, I thank you, my 

dear Mathilde." 

" If you wished, I would stay with you," 

" No, there is no need of that. Julien 

and François do very well. , . , What is the 
use of tiring you?" 

They understand each other; they hâve lived 
apart, and mean to die apart. The count has 
that bitter, selfish satisfaction of the egoist, who 
wishes to départ alone, without having around 
his bed the comédies of grief. He abridges as 
far as possible, for himself and the countess, the 
irksomeness of the last interview. His last will 
is to vanish with propriety, as a man of the 
world who means to trouble and excite répug- 
nance in no one. 

Yet, one evening, he has no breath lefl ; he 
knows that he will not live through the night. 
Then, as the countess cornes up to pay her 
usual visit, he says to her, calling up a last 
smile, — 

" Do not go. ... I do not feel well." 

He would spare her the world's tittle-tattle. 
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She, on her part, expected this of him; and 
she takes her place in the room. The physi- 
cians do not leave the dying man. The two 
servants jïnish their duty with the same silent 
assiduousness. The children, Roger and 
Blanche, hâve been sent for, and are at the bed- 
side next their mother, Other relatives are in 
a neighboring room, The night passes so, in 
solemn waiting. In the moming the last sa- 
craments are brought, the count receîves com- 
munion in the présence of ail, to give a last 
support to religion. The ceremony is over ; he 
can die. 

But he is in no haste ; he seems to regain his 
strength, so as to avoid a convulsive and cla- 
morous death. His breathing, in the large, 
severe room, gives forth only the broken sound 
of a clock out of order. It is a well-bred man 
who is passing away ; and, when be bas kissed 
his wife and children, he pushes them fix>m him 
with a movement of his arm ; he falls toward 
the wall, and dies alone. 

Then one of the physicians bends over him, 
closes the dead man's eyes. He says in an 
undertone, — 

" It is ail over." 

Sighs ànd tears rise amid the stillness. The 
countess, Roger, and Blanche are on their 
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knees. They weep between their clasped 
hands ; you do not see their faces. Then the 
two children lead away their mother, who, at the 
door, sways her body in one last 50b, to empha- 
size her despair ; and, from this moment, the 
dead man belongs to the pomp of his obsequies. 

The physicians hâve gone, ronnding their 
shoulders, and assuming an expression of vague 
disconsolateness, ' The parish priest is sent for, 
to wake with the body. The two servants stay 
with this priest, seated on chairs, stiff and full 
of dîgnity ; it is the expected end of their ser- 
vice. One of them espies a spoon that has 
been left on a table ; he gets up, and slips it 
quickly into his pocket, that the fine orderliness 
of the room may not be disturbed. 

In the room below, the great drawing-room, 
a noise of hammering is heard ; the upholsterers 
are getting it ready for the dead man to lie in 
State. The whole day is taken up with the em- 
balming ; the doors are closeil, the embalmer is 
alone with his assistants. When they bring the 
count dowD-stairs, next day, and he is exposed, 
he is in evening dress, he has the freshness of 
youih. 

At nine, on the moming of the funeral, the 
house begins to fiU with the murmur of voices. 
The son and son-in-law of the deceased receive 
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the crowd in a parlor on the ground floor ; they 
bow, they préserve the mute politeness of people 
in affliction, AU the notabilities are there : the 
nobility, the army, the magistracy; there are 
even senators and members of the Institute. 

At ten, at last, the procession sets out for 
the church. The hearse is a first-class vehicle, 
adomed with plumes, draped in silver-fringed 
hangings. The pallbearers are a marshal of 
France, a duke, an old friend of the deceased, 
an ex-minister, and an academician. Roger de 
Verteuil and M. de Bussac lead the mouming. 
Next cornes the procession, a wave of people in 
black gloves and cravats, ail of them personages 
of importance, pufiing through the dust, and 
walking with the duU tread of a dispersed flock 
of sheep. 

The whole neighborhood is at the Windows ; 
people stand in rows on the sidewalk, raise 
their hats, and watch the triumphal hearse pass 
by, with a shake of the head. The street is 
blocked by the endless line of mouming 
coaches, almost ail empty; omnibuses and 
fiacres are piled up in the cross streets; you 
hear the coachmen's oaths and the crack of 
whips. And, ail this time, the comtesse de 
Verteuil is at home, shut up in her room, ha- 
ving given out that her tears hâve overcome hçr. 
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Stretched out on a lounge, playing with the 
tassei of her girdle, she looks at the ceiling, re- 
lieved and pensive. 

At the church the ceremony lasts nearly two 
hours. Ail the clergy is agog ; ever since early 
morning, you could see nothing but priests 
running busily about in surplices, giving orders, 
mopping their foreheads, blowing their noses 
with resounding snorts. In the middie of the 
nave, hung with black, a catafalque is tlaming. 
At last, the cortège has been shown to its seats, 
the women on the left, the men on the right ; 
the oTgan peals fort h its lamentations, the 
choristers chant in hollow moanings, the choir 
boys give shrill sobs ; while, in the cressets, 
green fiâmes burn high, adding their funereal 
pallor to the pomp of the ceremony. 

"Isn't Faure to sing?" asks a deputy 

of his neighbor. 

"Yes, I think so," answers the neigh- 
bor, a resplendent individual, given to smiling 
at the ladies across the aisle. 

And, as the singer's voîce rises in the 
thrilled nave, — 

"Ah! what a method, what bteadth of 

style ! " he goes on in an undertone, nodding 
his head in ecstasy. 

AU présent are enraptured. The ladies think 
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of their evenîngs at the Opéra. This Faurc 
Tcally has talent ! A ftiend of the deceased 
goes so far as to say, — 

" He never sang better 1 . , . It's a 

pity poor Verteuil can't hear hJm, he who liked 
him so much ! " 

The choristers, in black copes, walk round 
the catafalque. The priests, twenty in num- 
ber, complicate the cérémonial, make genu- 
fiections, wave their holy-«ater sprinklets. At 
last, the moumers themselves fiie before the 
casket, the sprinkiers are handed round. And 
they go out, after shaking hands with the fa- 
mily. Outside, the broad daylight bhnds the 
crowd, 

It is a fine June day. Filmy threads fly in 
the hot air. Then before the church, in the 
iittle square, there is jostling and pushing. 
The procession takes long in re-forming. Those 
who do not care to go farther vanish. Over 
two hundred yards off, at the end of the street, 
you aiready see the plumes of the hearse nod- 
ding and losing themselves in the distance, 
while the square is still ail blocked up with car- 
nages. You hear the slamming of the carriage 
doors and the brisk trot of the horses on the 
paving. Yet the coachmen fall into line, the 
procession makes for the cemetety. 
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The peopte in the carriages are at their ease ; 
you might imagine them to be going to the 
Bois, slowly, in the Paris spring weather. As 
the hearse is no longer in sight, the burial is 
soon forgotten ; and conversations are started, 
the ladies talk of the summer season, the men 
chat about their business. 

" Tell me, my dear, are you going to 

Dieppe again, this year? " 

"Yes, perhaps. But it will ncver be 

till August. , , , We go on Saturday to our 
place in the Loire." 

"Corne now, my dear fellow, he did 

intercept the letter, and the duel came off. 
Oh ! in the prettîest way in the worid ; a mère 
scratch. ... In the evening, I dined with 
him at the club. He even let me in for twenty- 
five louis." 

-'I say, isn't the meeting of stockhol- 

ders for day after to-morrow? . . . They want 
to propose me on the committee. l'm so busy 
that I don't know that I shall be abic. ..." 

A minute ago, the procession turned into an 
avenue. A cool shade falls from the trees, 
and the sunshine sings gleefully amid the 
foliage. Ail of a sudden, a giddy iady leans 
out of a carnage window, and exclaims, — 

"Really ! it's enchanting out herc I " 
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Just at this point the procession turns into 
the Montparnasse cemetery. Voice s are 
hushed, nothing is heard save the wheels grind- 
ing on the gravel of the avenues. They hâve 
to go quite to the end ; the Verteuils' lot is 
there, on the left, — a large tomb of white mar- 
ble, a sort of chapel, with much ornamental 
carving. The casket is set down before the 
door of this chapel, and the speeches begin. 

There are four. The ex-minister retraces 
the political life of the deceased, whom he 
represents to hâve been a modest genius, who 
would hâve served his country, had he not dis- 
dained intriguing. Next, a friend speaks of 
the private virtues of him whom the whole 
world bewails. Then an unknown gentleman 
addresses the assembled crowd as delegate of 
an industrial society of which the comte de 
Verteuil was honorary président. At last, a 
Utile grizzly man expresses Ihe regrets of the 
Academy of moral and political sciences. 

AU the while, those présent take an interest 
in the surrounding tombs, rcad the inscriptions 
on the marble slabs. Those who listen hard 
catch only a word, hère and there. An old 
man with pursed-up hps, after catching thèse 
fragments of sentences, "... the noble heart, 
the generosity and benevolence of a great 
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character . . ." tnutters, with a jerk of his 
chin, — 

"Ah, indeed ! yes, I knew him, he was 

every inch a skinflint ! " 

The last farewell Aies away into the air. 
When the priests hâve blest the body, the peu- 
ple withdraw, and no one is left in that se- 
questered nook but the gravediggers, who are 
letting down the casket into the grave. The 
cords run out with a dull, scraping sound, the 
oak casket creaks. Monsieur le comte de 
Verteuil is at home. 

And the countess, on her louage, has not 
stirred. She is still playing with the tassel of 
her girdle, her eyes on the ceiling, lost in a ' 
revery which, little by little, brings a blush to 
her cheeks, beautiful blonde that she is. 
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Madame Guerard is a widow. Her husband, 
whom she lost eight yearsago, wasa magistrale. 
She belongs to the upper bourgeoisie, and bas a 
fortune of two millions. She bas three children, 
three sons, who, at their father's death, inberited 
five hundred Ihousand francs apiece. But 
tbese sons hâve grown up like weeds in this 
austère, cold, and prim family, witb appetites 
and crackbrained crOtchets tbat came no one 
knows whence. They ran through tbeir five 
hundred thousand francs in a few years. The 
eldest, Charles, had a passion for mechanics, 
and squandered insane sums on extraordinary 
inventions. The second, Georges, let bimsell 
be devoured by women. The third, Maurice, 
was swindled by a friend, with whom he under- 
took to build a théâtre. Today the three sons 
are dépendent on their mother, who is willing 
to feed and lodge them, but prudently keeps 
the cupboard keys on her own person. 

A!l thèse people live in a la^e apartment in 
the rue de Turenne, in the Marais. Madame 
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Guérard is sixty years old. With âge hâve 
come fixed ideas. She exacts, in her home, 
thft quiet and cleanliness of a cloister. She is 
miserly, counts the lumps of sugar, locks up 
the half-emptied bottles herself, gives out the 
linen and crockery piecemeal, according to 
the needs of the household. No doubt, her 
sons are very fond of her, and she has main- 
tained absolute authority over them, in spite of 
their thirty years and their follies. But, when 
she finds herself alone with thèse three big 
devils, she has half-conscious anxieties, she is 
always afraid they will ask her for money, and 
does nol quite see how to refuse them. For 
this reason, she has taken care to invest her 
fortune in real estate ; she owns three houses 
in Paris, and some land in the direction of 
Vincennes. Thèse pièces of property give her 
the greatest trouble ; only, her mind is at rest, 
she finds excuses for not givjng large sums at 
a time. 

Charles, Georges, and Maurice, however, get 
as much out of the house as they can. They 
Hve on there, quarrelling over every morsel, 
each one throwing the others' ravenous greed 
in their faces. Their mother's death will make 
them rich again ; they know it, and find it a 
sufiicient pretext for waiting and doing nothiog. 
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Although they never speak of it, their constant 
préoccupation is to find out how the property 
will be divided ; if they cannot corne to an 
agrcement, everything will hâve to be sold, 
which is always a tuinous opération. And they 
let their mind dwell on thèse matters, without 
any evil longing, solely because it is well to 
foresee everything. They are cheery, good- 
natuied fellows, of average honesty; like 
everybody, they hope their mother will live 
as long as possible. They are waiting, that is 
aU. 

One evening, on getting up from table, 
madame Guérard does not feel well. Her 
sons raake her go to bed, and leave her with 
the chambermaid, on her assuring them that 
she is better, that she has only a severe head- 
ache. But next day the old lady has grown 
worse ; the family physician, not without anx- 
iety, asks for a consultation. Madame Guérard 
is in great danger. Then, for a week, a drama 
is played by the dying woman's bedside. 

Her first care, when she saw herself confined 
to her room by sickness, was to hâve ail the 
keys given her, and to hide them under her 
pillow. She still tries to rule from her bed, to 
protect her cupboards against waste. Struggles 
go on within her, she is racked with doubts. 
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She makes up her mind only after long hési- 
tations. Her three sons are tiiere, and she 
studies them with her dira eyes, she waits for 
a happy inspiration. 

One day she has confidence in Georges. 
She beckons him to her side, and says in an 
undertone, — 

" Hère, hère is the key to the side- 

board ; take the sugar. . . . You will lock it 
up safe again, and bring me back the key." 

Another day she distrusts Georges, she 
follows him about with her eye as soon as he 
stirs, as if she were afraid of seeing him slip 
the knickknacks on the mantelpiece into his 
pockets. She calls Charles, intrusts him with 
a key in his turn, muttering, — 

" The chambermaid will go with you. 

You will see that she takes out some sheets, 
and will lock up, yonrself." 

At deàth's door, this is her torment, — no 
longer to be able to watch over the household 
expenses. She recalls her children's folUes, 
she knows them to be lazy, large eaters, crack- 
brained, open-handed. She has long since 
lost ail respect for them, who hâve rea- 
iized none of her dreams, who wound her 
in her austère and thrifly habits. Her alTection 
alone survives and forgives. In the depths of 
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her entreating eyes can be read that she im- 
plores them to wait till she is no longer there, 
before emptying her drawers and dividing her 
possessions. This division before her very 
eyes would be a torture to her expiring 
avarice. 

Meanwhile, Charles, Georges, and Maurice 
are very kind to her. They arrange among 
themselves to hâve one of them always with 
their mother. A sincère affection appears in 
the slightest things they do for her. But, in- 
evitably, they bring with them the thoughl- 
lessness of out of doors, the smell of the cigar 
they hâve just smoked, their préoccupation 
with the news of the town. The sick woman's 
egoism suffers at her not being ail in ail to 
them in her last hour. Then, when she grows 
weaker, her distrust casts an ever-greater 
embarrassment between the young men and 
herself. If they were not thinking of the 
fortune they are to inherit, she would put the 
thought of this money into their heads by the 
way she guards it up to her last breath. She 
looks at them with so keen an eye, in such 
évident fear, that they turn away their heads. 
Then she thinks they are standing as spies at 
her deathbed i and, in tnith, they do think 
of it, they are continually brought back to the 
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idea by the mute questioning of her gaze. It 

is she who awakens cupidity in them. When 
she catches one of them lookii^ thoughtful, 
his face pale, she says to him, — 

"Comehere to me. . . . What are 

you thinking of? " 

"Nothing, mother." 

But he started. She shakes her head slowly 
and adds, — 

" I give you a great deal of care, my 

children. Corne, don't worry. I shall sooe 
be hère no more." 

They surround her, they swear they love her 
and will save her. She answers no.withanob- 
stinate shake of her head ; she plunges still 
deeper into her distnist. It is a frightful 
death, poisoned by money. 

The sickness lasts three weeks. There hâve 
already been five consultations ; the greatest 
médical celebrities hâve been called in. The 
chambermaid helps madame's sons take care 
of her ; and, in spite of ail précautions, a littie 
disorder has crept into the room. AH hope is 
lost, the physician announces that the patient 
may pass away at any time. 

So, one morning that her sons think her asleep, 
they are standing near a wiHdow, talking among 
themselves about a difficulty that has come up. 
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It is thc isth of July; she was in the habit 
of coUecting the rent of her houses herself, and 
they are in a qaandary, not knowing how to 
get hold of this money. The janitors hâve 
already asked for orders. In her weak con- 
dition, they cannot talk business with her. 
Vet, if an accident were to occur, they wonld 
need the rents to defray certain personal ex- 
penses. 

"Good heavens!" says Charles in an 

undertone, "l'U go if you wish, and cal! 
upon the tenants. , . . They will understand 
the situation, and pay up." 

But Georges and Maurice do not seem to 
relish this plan. They, too, bave grown sus- 
picions. 

"We might go with you," says the 

former. " Ali three of us will hâve to pay 
out something." 

" Well ! I wHl bring you the money. 

. . . You don't suppose I would run away 
with it, I hope ! " 

"Noj but it would be j us t as well for 

us to be together. It will be more regular." 

And they look at one another with eyes 
in which alrq^dy glisten the anger and ill-will 
of sharing. The succession is open ; each 
one wants to secure the largest share for 
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himself. Charles suddenly goes on, carrying 
out aloud the idea that his brothers are re- 
volving silently in their heads, — 

" Listen : we will sell ; that will be best. , . . 
If we quarrel to-day, we shall come to blows 
to-morrow," 

But a rattling in the sick woman's throat 
makes them tura their heads quickly. Their 
mother has risen up in bed, white, with haggard 
eyes, her body shaken with a fit of trembling. 
She has heard, she stretches out her lean arms, 
she repeats in a voice of terror, — 

" My chiidren. . . . My children. , . ." 

Andaspasro ihrowsherback uponherpillow; 
she dies with the atrocious thought in her 
mind that her sons are robbing her. 

AU three hâve fallen upon their knees in 
consternation by the bedside, They kiss the 
dead woman's hands, they close her eyes with 
sobs. At this moment, their childhood rises 
once more in their hearts, and they are, now 
and evermore, nothing but orphans. But 
this frightful death remains in the depths of 
their being, as a remorse and as a hâte. 

The dead woman is washed and lobed by 
the chamberraaid. Asisterofcharity issent for 
to wake with the body. Meanwhile, the sons are 
lunning on eirands ; they go and make theii 
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déclaration of the decease, order the engraved 
announcements to relatives and friends, ar- 
range for the funeral ceremony. At nîght 
they relieve one another, and watch with the 
sister. In the room, the curtains of which are 
drawn, the dead woman lies stretched ont on 
the bed, her head rigid, her hands crossed, a 
silver crucifix on her breast. A sprig of box 
hangs over the rim of a vase fiUed with 
holy-waler. By her side burns a wax candie. 
And the wake ends in the shivering morning, 
The sister asks foi some warm milk, because 
she does nol feel well. 

An hour before the funeral, the staircase 
fills with people, The porte-cochère is hung 
with black drapery with a silver fringe. There 
the coffin is exposed, as in the depths of a 
narrow chapel, surrounded with candies, co- 
vered with wreaths and bouquets. Every one 
, who enters takes a sprinkler from the holy- 
water basin at the foot of the hier, and be- 
sprinkles the body. At eleven, the funeral 
procession sets ont. The sons of the deceased 
lead the mourning, Behind them you recog- 
nize magistrales, some large manufacturers, 
a whole solemn and pompons bourgeoisie, 
keeping step as they walk, casting side glances 
at the inquisitive crowd drawn up along the 
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sidewalks. The procession closes with twelve 
mouming coaches. People count them ; they 
are much commented on in the neighborhood. 

Meanwhile, those présent are filled witli pity 
for Charles, Georges, and Maurice, in evenîng 
dress, gloved in black, walking behind the coffin, 
their heads bowed down, their faces reddened 
with tears. For the rest, there is but one ex- 
clamation, — they are burying their mother in 
very proper fashion. The hearse is of the 
thitd class ; it is calculated that they will be in 
for several thousand francs. An old notary says 
with a shrewd smile, — 

" If madame Guérard had paid for her 

fnneral herself, she would hâve saved on six 
carriages." 

At the cburch, the portai is draped, the organ 
plays, the absolution is given by the parish curé. 
Then, when the congrégation bave filed befbre 
the body, they find the three sons drawn up in 
a single line at the entrance of the nave, sta- 
tioned there to shakc hands with those présent 
who are unable to go to the cemetery. For 
ten minutes they hold out their arms, press 
hands without even recognizing people, biting 
their lips, holding back their tears ; and it is 
a great rehefto them when thechurch is empty, 
and they résume their slow march behind thç 
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The Guérards' family vault is in the ceme- 
tcry of Père- Lac bai se, Manygo on foot, others 
get into the mourning coaches. The procès- ■ 
sion crosses the place de la Bastille, and foUows 
the rue de la Roquette. The passers-by raise 
their eyes and take off their hats. It is a rich 
funeral, al which the workmen of that quarter 
gaze, as it passes, while they eat their sausages 
stuffed into slits eut in pièces of bread. 

Arriving at the cemetery, ihe procession 
turns to the left, and at once finds îtself in front 
of the tomb, in the shape of a Gothîc chapel, 
bearing on its pediment thèse words, eut in 
black, - — Famille Guérard. The ornamented 
cast-iron door, thrown wide open, discloses an 
altar table, on which candies are buming. 
Around the momiment are rows of olher struc- 
tures, in the same taste, forming actual streets ; 
il looks like a cabine t-niaker 's shop front, with 
wardrobes, chests of drawers, secretaries, newly 
finished and arranged in symmetrical rows in 
Ihe show window. The people présent are wool- 
gathering, impressed by this architecture, look- 
ing around for a liltle shade under the trees of 
the neighboring avenue. A lady has stepped 
aside to admire a superb rose-bush, growing 
like a bouquet of fragrant blossoms over a 
gravestone. 
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Meanwhile, the coffin has been lifted down 
from the hearse. A priest saysthe lastprayers, 
while the gravediggers, in blue jackets, are 
waiting a few steps off. The three sons sob, 
their eyes fixed on the gaping vault, the slab of 
which has been removed ; there, in this cool 
shade, they, in their tum, wiU one day corne to 
sleep. Some friends'lead them away, when the 
gravediggers corne up. 

And, two days later, in the office of their 
mother's notaiy, they are disputing, with sel 
teeth, dry eyes, and the passion of enemies 
who hâve made up their minds nol to give in 
' on a single centime. It would be for their in- 
terest to wait, not to hurry on the sale of the 
property. But they cast their baid truths in 
each others' teeth ; Charles would ran through 
it ail with his inventions ; Georges must hâve 
some giri to fleece hira ; Maurice is surely en- 
gagea in another wildcat spéculation that would 
swallow up their whole capital. In vain, the 
notary tries to induce them lo corne to an ami- 
cable understanding, They separate, threat- 
ening to send one another stamped paper. 

It is the dead woman awaking in them once 
more, with her avarice and her terror of being 
robbed. When money poisons death, from 
death comes nothing but wrath. There is fight- 
ing over coffins. 
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M. Rousseau, at twenty, married an orphan, 
Adèle Lemercier, who was eighteen. Together 
they had seventy francs on the evening of their 
setting up housekeeping. At first they sold note- 
paper and sticks of sealing wax under a door- 
way. Next, they hired a hole, a shop the size 
of your hand, where they stayed ten yeara, ad- 
ding to their business little by httle, Now they 
keep a statîonery shop in the rue de Clichy, 
worth fully fifty thousand francs. 

Adèle has not a strong constitution. She has 
always coughed a little. The close air of the 
shop, the sedenfary life behind the counter, are 
not good for her. A physician they consulted 
recommended rcst and walks out of doors in 
fine weather. But prescriptions of that sort 
cannot be foUowed, when you are bent upon 
pilîng up a small income quickly, to live on it 
in peace. Adèle said she would rest and take 
walks later, after they had sold out and retired 
to the provinces. 

As for M. Rousseau, he is anxious, to be sure, 
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on days when he sees her pale, with red spots 
on her cheeks. Only he has his stationery 
business to absorb him, he cannot always be at 
her elbow lo prevent imprudences on her part. 
For weeks together he cannot find a minute to 
speak to her about her health. Then, if he 
happens to hear her little dry cough, he scolds 
her, he makes her put on her shawl and take a 
turn in the Champs-Elysées. But she comes 
back more tired, coughing harder ; Ihe bustle 
of business once more takes hold of M. Rous- 
seau ; the sickness ts again forgotten till an- 
other crisis comes. It is the way in business : 
you die without having time for treatment. 

One day, M. Rousseau takes the physician 
aside, and asks him to tell him frankly if his 
wife is in danger. The physician begins by say- 
ing that one must trust to nature, thaï he has 
seen many much sicker people pull through. 
Then, cornered with questions, he confesses 
thaï madame Rousseau is in a consumption, 
even in a pretty advanced stage. The husband 
turns white at this avowal. He loves Adèle 
for their long struggle together before they 
had white bread to eat every day. He has in 
her not only a wife, but a partner, whose energy 
he knows. If he loses her, he will be stricken 
at once in his atfection and in his business. 
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Yet he must take heart, he cannot shut up hîs 
shop, to weepat leisure. So heshows nothing, 
he tries not lo frighlen Adèle by letting her see 
him with red eyes. He résumes his jog-trot life. 
By the end of a nionlh, whenever he thinks of 
thèse sad things, he manages lo persuade htm- 
self that doctors are often mistaken, Hîs wife 
does not seem any worse. And so it cornes 
about thaï he sees her die by inches, without 
suiïering too much himself, his mind taken up • 
with his avocations, expecting a catastrophe, but 
mentally postponing it to an unlimited future. 

Sometimes Adèle repeats,— 

"Ah! when we get into the country, 

you will see how well I shall be. . . . Good 
I^rd ! we hâve only eîght years to wait now, 
The time will go quickly." 

And M. Rousseau does not remember that 
they might retire at once, on smaller savings. 
To begin with, Adèle would not agrée to it, 
When you hâve made up jour mind to a figure, 
you must reach it. 

Nevertheless, madame Rousseau has had to 
take to her bed twice already. She has got up 
from it again, and corne down to the counter. 
The neighbors say, "There is a little woman 
who won't go far " ; and they are not wrong. 
Just at the time for taking account of stock, she 
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is put to bed for the third lime. The phy- 
sician cornes in the moming, lalks with her, 
signs a prescription absent-mindedly. M. Rous- 
seau is warned, and knows that the fatal catas- 
trophe is dtawing near. But taklng account of 
stock keeps him down-stairs in the shop, and it 
is ail he can do to escape for five minutes, from 
time to time, He goes up, when the physician 
is there ; then he leaves the room with him, and 
reappears for a moment before breakfast; he 
goes to bed at eleven in a little room, almost a 
closet, into which he has put a cot bed. Fran- 
çoise, the maid, tends the sick woman. A ter- 
rible girl, this Françoise, from Auvergne, with 
great buUying hands, and ofdubiouscivihty and 
cleanliness ! She is rough with the dying wo- 
man, brings her her me d ici ne scowling, makes 
an intolérable noise sweeping the room, which 
she leaves in great disorder; phials, ail sticky 
on the outside, lie aboul on the chest of drawers, 
the washbasins are never washed, dishcloths 
hang over the backs of chairs ; you don't know 
where to sstyour foot, se htteredup isthe floor, 
Yet madame Rousseau does not complain, and 
is content to rap on the wall with her fist, to 
call the maid, when the lalter does not answer. 
Françoise has other fish to fry beside taking 
care of her ; she has to keep the shop clean, do 
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the cooking for master and clerks, not to men- 
lion errands in the neighborhood and o(her odd 
jobs. So that madame cannot require her to 
be always by her side. She is cared for when 
there is time. 

Besides, even in bed, Adèle thinks of busi- 
ness, She follows the sales ; asks every evening 
how things are getting on. The account of 
stock makes her anxious. When her husband 
can corne up to her room for a few minutes, 
she never speaks to hitn about her health ; she 
asks him solely about the probable net profit. 
She is much chagrined at learning that the 
year is only raiddling, fourteen hundred 
francs behind last year. While buming with 
fever on her pillow, she stUl remembers the 
last week's orders ; she sets the accounts 
straight ; she manages the bouse. And it is 
she who sends her husband away, if he forgets 
himself in her room. His being there will not 
cure her, and it is bad for the business. She 
is sure the clerks are staring at the passers-by, 
and she keeps repeating, — 

"Go down, dear; I want nothing, I 

assure you. And don't forget to lay in a stock 
of copybooks ; because the schools open soon, 
and we must not be short of them." 

For a long while she tries to ignore her leal 
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condition. She always hopes to get up next 
day, and take her place al the counter once 
more. She even makes plans ; if she can 
leave the house soon, they will go and spend a 
Sunday at Saint-Cloud. Never has she had 
such a longing to see the trees. Then, of a 
sudden, one morning, she grows serions. In 
the night, ail alone, open-eyed, she has realized 
that she is goJng to die. She says nothing tiU 
evening, lying there ihinking, her eyes on the 
ceiling ; and in the evening, she detains her 
husband, she talks quietly, as if she were sub- 
mitting a bill to him. 

" Listen," she says, " you will go to- 

morrow and get a notary. There is one near 
hère, in the rue Saint- Lazare." 

" Why a notary ? " cries M. Rousseau j 

"we surely haven't come to that ! " 

But she goes on in her calm, rattonal way, — 

" May be ! Only it will make me feel 

easier to know that our affairs are in order. . . . 
We married, when neither of us had anything, 
on the plan of holding ail our property in 
common. Now that we hâve made a little 
money, I don't want my family to be able to 
cotne down on you and piunder you. . , . 
My sister Agathe isii't so nice to us that I 
need leave her anything. I would sooner 
take ali with me." 
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And she sticks to it obstinately ; her husbanrf 
must go to-morrow and get the notary, She 
questions the latter at length, bent upon having 
ail due précautions taken that the wilj shall not 
be contested. When the wiU is dtawn up and 
signed, she stretches herself out, murmuring, — 

" Now I shall die content. ... I had 

well eamed a trip into the country ; I can't say 
I am not sorry to give up going to the coun- 
try. But you'll go. . . . Promise me, when 
you retire, to go to the place we picked out ; 
you know, the village where your mother was 
born, near Melun, . , , It will give me plea- 

M. Rousseau weeps bitterly. She tries to 
comforthim; she gives him good advice. If 
he fiods life hard, ail by himself, it will be 
proper for him to marry again ; only he must 
choose a woman of a certain âge, because young 
girls, who marry widowers, marry their money. 
And she points out a ladyof their acquaintance, 
with whotn she would be happy to know that 
he had made a match. 

Then, that very night, she has a frightful 
death-struggle. Sheisstifling, asksforair. M. 
Rousseau, standing al the head of her bed, can 
only take the dying woman's hand and press it, 
to tell her he is there, that he will not leave 
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her. In the moming, she falls into a profound 
calm ; she is very white, with her eyes shut, 
breathing slowly. Her husbaod thinks he can 
go down with Françoise to open the ahop. 
When he comea up again, he finds his wife still 
very white, stjffened in the same posture ; only 
her eyes hâve opened. She is dead. 

M. Rousseau has been too long expecting to 
lose her. Hedoesnotweep, he isaimplyfagged 
out. He goes down again, sees Françoise put 
up the shop shutters ; and, with his own hand, 
writes on a sheet of paper, " Closed on account 
of de^ease" ; then he sticks this sheet on to the 
middie shutter with four wafers. Up-stairs, the 
whole morning is taken up with cleaning and 
putting the room to rîghts. Françoise passes a 
cloth over the floor, takes away the phials, puts 
a lighted taper and a cup of holy-water near 
the dead woman ; for Adèle's sister is expected, 
that terrible Agathe who has the longue of a 
serpent, and the maid does not want anybody 
to be able to find fault with her housekeeping, 
M. Rousseau has sent aclerk to go through with 
the necessary formalities. He himself goes to 
the church and discusses at length the funeral 
tariff. His being in affliction is no reason why 
he should be cheated. He loved his wife well, 
and, if she can see him now, he is sure she is 
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pleased at his bargaining with the curés and 
undertaker's men. Still, for the sake of the 
neighborhood, he wishes to hâve a proper burial. 
At last, he stiikes a bargain : he will give a 
hundred and sixty francs to the church, and 
three hundred francs to the undertaker. He 
caJculates that, with the minor expenses, he 
will not get through under five hundred francs. 

When M. Rousseau cornes home, he sees 
Agathe, his sister-in-law, installed by the dead 
woman's side. Agathe is a tall, lean woman, 
with red eyes and thin, bluish lips. The couple 
quarrelled with her three years ago, and hâve 
seen nothiog of her since. She rises cere- 
moniously, then kisses her brother-in-law. In 
the présence of death, ail quarrels are made up, 
Then M. Rousseau, who could not cry this 
moming, sobs, findîng his poor wife white and 
stiff, her nose still more pinched, her face so 
shrunken that he hardly recognizes her. Agathe's 
eyes are dry, She has taken the best arm- 
chair, she casts her eyes slowly over the room, 
as if making a detailed inventory of the furni- 
ture. As yet, she has not brought up the 
question of her interests ; but it is plain 
that she is very anxious, and is wondering 
whelher îhere is a will. 

On the moming of the funeral, at the moment 
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when the body is to be placed upon the bier, 
it appears that the undertaker has made a mis- 
take, and- sent too short a coffin. His men hâve 
to go for BDOther. Meanwhile, the hearse is 
waiting at the door, the neighborhood is ali 
agog. This is a fresh tormenl to M. Rousseau. 
If it could bring his wife back to life again, to 
keep her so long, it might be, . . , ! At last, 
poor madame Rousseau is brought down, and 
the coffin exposed only ten minutes below, in 
the doorway hung with black. A hundred peo- 
ple,or so, are waiting in the sireet. — tradespeo- 
ple of the neighborhood, tenants in the house, 
friends of the household, a few workmen in 
overcoats. The procession starts ; M. Rousseau 
leads the mouming. 

And, as the funeral passes, the neighbors 
cross themselves rapidly, speaking under their 
breath. It's the stationer's wife, isn't it? that 
little yellow woman who was nothing but 
skin and bones. Ah ! well ! she will be better 
off underground ! But that is the way with us ! 
business people, very well-(o-do, working to 
enjoy themselves in theîr old âge ! She's going 
to enjoy herself now, the stationer's wife is ! 
And the neighbots' wives are of the opinion 
that M. Rousseau is doing things in very proper 
fashion, because he walks behind the hearse. 
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baieheaded, ail alone, pale, and his scant haii 
flying in the wind, 

At the church, the priesls knock off the cere- 
mony in forty minutes. Agathe, who has taken 
a seat in the front row, seems to be counting 
the lighted candies. No doubt, she is thinking 
that her brother-in-law might hâve donc thîngs 
with' less ostentation ; for, after ail, if there is no 
will, and she inherils half the property, she will 
hâve to pay her share toward the funeral. The 
priests say a last orison, the holy-water sprinkler 
passes from hand to hand, and the people go. 
Almost every one goes. The three mourning 
coaches drive up, and the ladies get into them, 
Behind the hearse, only M. Rousseau is left, 
still bareheaded, and thirty others, or so, 
friends who do not date to slink away, The 
hearse is hung simply with black drapery 
fringed with white. The passers-by raise their 
hats, and pass on quickly. 

As M. Rousseau has no family tomb, be has 
merely got a five years' grant at the Montmartre 
cemetery, promising himself to buy a perpétuai 
grant later, when he will exhume his wife, to 
settle her in her home forever. 

The hearse stops at the end of the avenue, 
and the coffin is carried in men's arms among 
the low tombstones, up to a grave dug in the 
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soft earth. Those présent walk round in si- 
lence. Then the priest withdraws, after mum- 
bling twenty words between his teeth. On 
every hand lie lîttle gardens, closed by iron- 
work gâtes, graves decked with carnations, and 
green trees ; the white slabs, in the mJdst of 
this verdure, look quite new and gay, M. 
Rousseau is much siruck with one monument, 
a siender column surmounted by the symbolic 
uni. That morning a stoneculter had corne 
to bother him with plans; and he thinks of 
how, when he buys his perpétuai grant, he will 
hâve just such a column, with that pretty vase, 
put over his wife's tombslone. 

But Agathe leads him away, and, when they 
hâve got back to the shop, décides at last to 
speak about her interests. When she leams 
that there is a will, she stands up straight and 
goes, slamming the door. Never will she set 
foot again in that shanty. M. Rousseau has 
slill, at moments, a. great sorrow that chokes 
him ; but what, above ail else, stupelîes him, 
makes his head feel empty and his limbs rest- 
less, is that the shop is shut on a week-day. 
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January has been hard. No work, no bread, 
and no fire in the house. The Morisseaus 
hâve been like to die of want. The wife 
is a washerwoman ; the husband, a mason. 
They live at the BatignoIIes, in the rue Cardinet, 
in a dark house that spreads pestilence through 
the neighbothood. Their room, on the fifth 
floor, is so dilapidated that the rain cornes in 
through ihe cracks in the ceiling ; but stili 
they would not complain, if their little Chariot, 
a boy of ten, did not need good food to make 
a man of hîm. 

The chiid is puny; a nothing-at-all throws 
him on beam ends. When he went to school, 
if he worked hard, trying to learn everything 
off-hand, he would corne home sick. Very in- 
telligent withal, and such a nice little toad, 
talking beyond bis years. On days when they 
hâve no bread to give him, his parents cry llke 
fools. The more so that children are dying off 
like Aies', fromthe top to the bottomof the house, 
so unwholesome is it. 
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There is ice to be broken in the streets. In- 
deed the fkther bas succeeded in gettingajob ; 
he clears the gutters wilh a pickaxe, and in the 
e^ening brings home forty sous. While wait- 
ing for his house- building work to begin again, 
it is always something not to starve on. 

But, one day, the man cornes home to find 
Chariot in bed. His mother doesn't know 
what tbe matter with him is, She had sent 
him to Courcelles, to his aunt's, who deals in 
second-hand clothes, to see if he could tiot get 
a jacket that would be warmer than his cotton 
blouse, in which he goes shivering. His auQt 
had only two old men's overcoats, both of them 
too big, and the little fellow had come home ail 
of a tremble, with a tipsy look on him, as if he 
had been drinking. Now he is very red on his 
pillow, he talks nonsense, he thinks he is play- 
ing marbles, and is singing songs. 

His mother has hung a tattered pièce of a 
shawl in front of the window, to stop up a bro- 
ken pane ; at the top, there are only two panes 
left free, which let in the livid gray of the sky. 
Want has emptied the chest of drawers, ail the 
linen is at the pawnbroker's. One evening 
they sold a table and two chairs. Chariot used 
to sleep on the floor ; but, since he fell sick, 
they hâve given him the bed, and even there hç 
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is very badly off, for the wool in the mattress 
has been taken, handful by handfui, half a 
pound at a time, to a second-hand dealer, for 
four or five sous. Now the father and mother 
sleep in a corner, on a straw mattress that a 
dog would turn up his nose at. 

Meanwhile, both look at Chariot jumping 
about in bed. What on earth ails the kid, to 
make him so queer in the head? Like enough, 
some beast has bitten him, or else he has been 
g^ven something bad to drink. A neighbor, 
madame Bonnet, cornes in ; and, after looking 
at the boy, says it is chiils and fever. She 
knows ail about it, she lost her husband by just 
such a sickness, 

The mother weeps, pressing Chariot in her 
arms. The father goes out Uke a madman, and 
runs for a docior. He brings one back, very 
tall and prim looking ; he listens at the child's 
back, he taps him on the chest, without saying 
a Word. Then madame Bonnet must go to her 
roora for pencil and paper, so that he can 
Write his prescription. When he goes, still 
mute, the mother asks him in a choking voice, — 

"What is it, sir?" 

" Pleurisy," he answers curtiy, withoqt 

further explanation. 

Then he asks, in his turn,— 
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"Is your name down at the bureau of 

charities ? " 

"No, sir, . . , We were well off last 

summer. It's the winter that has killed us." 

" So much the worse ! so much the 

worse ! " 

And he promises to retiirn. Madame Bon- 
net lends twenty sous, to go to the apothecary's. 
With Morisseau's forty sous they hâve bought 
two pounds of beef, some soft coa], and candies. 
This first night passes off well. They keep up 
the fire. The sick boy, as if put to sleep by 
the warmth, has stopped talking ; his littlc 
hands are burning. Seeing him weighed down 
by the fever, his parents feel easier ; and they 
are stupelied, next day, in fresh terror, when 
the physician shakes his head by the bedside, 
with the wry face of a man who has given up 
ail hope. 

For five days there is no change. Chariot 
sleeps, as if knocked down upon his pillow. 
In the room the breath of poverty grows 
stronger, seems to come in with the wind, 
through the holes in the roofing and window, 
The second evening, they sold the mother's 
last chemise; the third, they had to pull out 
some more handfuls of wool from under the 
sick boy, to pay the apothecary. Then every- 
thing failed them, there was nothing left. 
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Morisseau is still breaking ice ; only his forty 
sous don't go round as they used to. As this 
severe cold may kiU Chariot, he longs for a 
thaw, even ihough he dreads ît, When he goes 
off to work, he is glad to see the sfreets white ; 
then he thinks of the lîttle boy dying up there, 
and fervently prays for a ray of siinshine, a bit 
of spring warmth, to sweep away the snow. If 
they only had put their name down at tKe 
bureau of charities, they would hâve the doclor 
and medicines for nothing. The mother bas 
been to the mairie ; they answered her that 
there were too many applications, she must 
wait. Still, she got some bread tickets; a 
benevolent lady gave her five firancs, Then 
destitution began once more. 

The fifth day, Morisseau brings homehis last 
forty sous. The thaw has come ; he has been 
dischai^ed. Then ail is over : the stove stays 
cold, there is no bread, no more prescriptions 
are taken to the apothecary's. In the room, 
trickling with dampness, the father and mother 
shiver opposite the little boy, who is near his 
last. Madame Bonnet does not come to see 
them any more, because she has a tender 
heart, and it makes her feel too low in her 
mind. The people of the house hurry quickly 
past their door. At times, the mother, in a fît 
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of tears, throws herself upon the bed, kisses the 
child, as if to relieve his sufferirg and cure him. 
The father, stupefied, stays at the window for 
hours, raising the old shawl, looking at the 
thaw Tunning in the gutters, the water dripping 
in big drops from the roofs, and blackening the 
Street. Perhaps it may do Chariot good, 

One moming, the doctor announces that he 
shall not retum. The child is given up. 

" This damp weather has finished him," 

he says. 

Morisseau shakes his fist at the sky. So ail 
weathers are death to poor people ! It froze, 
and that did no good ; it thaws, and that 
is worse still. If his wife would agrée, they 
would light a bushel of charcoal, and ail three 
go off together. It would be sooner over. 

Yet the mother has gone back to the mairie ; 
the people there hâve promised to send them 
aid, and they are waiting. What a frightfiil 
day ! A black chill falls from the ceiling ; one 
corner is dripping with rain ; they hâve to put 
a pail there to catch the drops, They hâve 
eaten nothing since the day before ; the child 
has only drunk a cup of herb tea that the jani- 
tor's wife brought up. The father sits at the 
table, his head in his hands, in a sort of stupot, 
with a buzzing in his ears. At every sound of 
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steps, the mother nins to the door, thinks it is, 
at last, the promised aid. Six o'clock strîkes ; 
nothing has come. The twilight is muddy, 
slow and ghastly as a death-agony. 

Suddenly, in ihe deepening darkness, Chariot 
stammers out some confused words, — 

" Mamma . . . mamma ..." 

His mother cornes to him, feeh a strong 
breath upon her face. She hears nothing 
more j she vaguely makes out the child, his 
head thrown back, his neck stîffened. She 
shrieks, half crazed, imploring, — 

" Light ! quick, some hght ! . . . My 

, Chariot, speak to me ! " 

There are no more candies. In her huny 
she scratches some matches, breaks them be- 
tween her fingers. Théo, with trembling hands, 
she feeis of the child's face. 

" Oh ! my God ! he is dead ! . , . Say, 

Morisseau, he is dead !" 

The father raises his head, blinded by the 
darkness. 

"WeU, then ! what would yen hâve? 

He's dead. , . . It's better so." 

At the mother's sobbing, madame Bonnet 
has made up her mind to come with her lamp. 
Then, as the two women are making Chariot 
tidy, a knock is heard : it is the aid, come at 
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last ; ten francs, some biead tickets, and a bit 
of méat. Morisseau gives an imbécile laugh, 
saying that they always miss the train at the 
bureau of charities. 

And what a poor child's corpse, thin, light 
as a feather ! You might hâve laid a sparrow 
upon the mattress, killed by the snow and 
picked up in the street, and it would not hâve 
made a smaller heap ! 

Meanwhile, madame Bonnet, who has grown 
very obliging again, explains that it will not 
bring Chariot back to life, to fast by his side. 
She ofTers to go after some bread and méat, 
adding that she will also fetch some candies. 
They let her go. When she comes back, she 
sets the table with sausages, hot and hot ; and 
the Morisseaus, famished as they are, eat 
greedily beside the dead boy, whose llttle white 
fece is just visible in the dim light. The stove 
roars, they are very comfortable. At moments, 
the mother's eyes grow wet. Great tears drop 
down upon her bread. How warm Chariot 
would be ! and how he wouM hâve liked to eat 
some sausage ! 

Madame Bonnet insîsts upon waking with 
thetn. About one, when Morisseau has at last 
fâllen asleep, his head resting on the foot 
of the bed, the two women make some 
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coffee. Another neighbor, a seamstress of 
eighteen, is asked in ; and she brings the bot- 
toms of a bottle of brandy, so as to stand treat 
to something, Then the three women sip their 
coffee, talking in an undertone, telling stories 
of extraordinary deaths; Uttle by little, their 
voices are raised, their tittle-tattle takes in a 
larger field, they chat about the house, about 
the neighborhood, about a crime committed in 
the rue Nollet. And, now and then, the mother 
gets up, goes to take a look at Chariot, as if to 
make sure that he bas not moved. 

The déclaration not having been made that 
evening, they hâve to keep the little body ail 
the next day. They bave only one room ; they 
live with Chariot, eat and sieep with him. At 
moments they forget him ; then, when they find 
him there, it îs like losing him over again. 

At last, on the next day but one, the coffin is 
brought, no bigger than a toy box, four boards 
roughly ptaned, furnished by the administration, 
after verifying their certificate of indigence. 
And ail aboard ! they set out for the church on 
the run. Behind Chariot cornes the father, 
with two comrades he has picked up on the 
way ; then the mother, madame Bonnet, and the 
other neighbor, the seamstress. Thèse people 
floundeithrough themudup tomid'leg. Itdoes 
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not rain, but the fog is so thick that it drenches 
their clothes. At the church, the ceremony is 
hurried through ; and they start oft again over 
the muddy pavement. 

The cemetery is at the devil, outside the for- 
tifications. They pass down the avenue de 
Saint-Ouen, through the barrier, and get there 
at last. It is a vast enclosure, a plot of waste 
land, shut in by white walls. Weeds grow 
there ; the ground, often dug up, is ali in humps ; 
while, at the farther end, grow a row of meagre 
trees, soiling the sky with their black branches. 

The funeral moves slowly forward over the 
soft ground. Now it rains, and they hâve to 
wait in the shower for an old priest, who at last 
makes up his mind to venture forth from a litUe 
chapel. Chariot is to sieep at the bottom of 
the common trench. The field is strewed with 
crosses overturned by the wind, with wreaths 
rotted by the rain ; a field of wretchedness and 
mourning, devastated, trampled down, sweat- 
ing with its overmeasure of dead bodies, heaped 
up by the hunger and cold of the suburbs. 

It is over. The earth is tossed back. Chariot 
is at the bottom of the hole ; and his parents 
go, without having been able to kneel down in 
the liquid mud into which their feet sink. 
Outside, as it is still raining, Morisseau, who 
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has three francs left, of the ten francs ftom the 
bureau of charities, invites his comrades and 
the women to take something at a wine shop, 
They sit down to table, they drink two litres, 
they eat a pièce of Brie cheese. Then the 
comrades, in their turn, stand two more litres- 
When the company get back to Paris, they are 
veiy gay. 
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Jean-Louis 1.acour is seventy. He was born 
at la Courteille, a hamlet of a hundred and 
fifty soûls, an out-of-the-way spot in the wildest 
sort of countiy. He has been once in liis life 
to Angers, which is forty-one miles distant ; but 
he was so young that he does not remember it. 
He has three children, — two sons, Antoine and 
Joseph, and a daughter, Catherine, The last 
was married ; then her husband died, and she 
relurned to her falher's with a little boy of 
twelve, Jacquinet. The family Hves on from 
seven to nine acres ; just enough to give them 
bread, and let them not go quite naked. When 
they drink wine, they hâve sweated for it. 

La Courteille is at the end of a valley, with 
woods on every side, that shut it in and hide 
it from view. There is no church, the village 
is too poor. The curé of les Cormiers cornes 
over to say mass ; and, as the road is five good 
miles, he cornes only once a fortnight. The 
houses, about twenty ramshackie hovels, are 
strung along the highway. Hens scratch on 
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the dunghiils before the doors. Whenastranger 
goes by, the women stretch their necks,' while 
the children, rolling on the ground in the sun, 
scamper off in the midst o£ frightened Bocks 
of geese. 

Never has Jean-Louis been sidk, He is tall 
and knotty as an oak. The sun has dried him 
up, has baked and cracked his skin; he has 
tumed to the coior, the roughness and tran- 
quillity of a tree. In growing old, he has lost 
his tongue. He has done with speaking, find- 
ing it useless. He walks with long, obstinate 
stiides, with the peaceful strength of an ox. 

Last year, he still was stronger than his sons ; 
he would keep the hardest jobs for himself, 
silent in the fields, which seemed to know him 
and tremble. But one day, two months ago, 
his limbs gave way ail of a sudden, and he lay 
for two hours across a furrow, like a felled trunk, 
Next day, he tried to go to work again, but his 
arms had gone off, the soil would no longer obey 
him. His sons shake their heads. Hisdaughter 
tries to keep him at home, He sticks it out 
atubbornly, and they hâve Jacquinet go with 
him, so that the child can cry out, if his grand- 
fat h er falls down. 

" What are you doing there, lazybones ? " 

asks Jean- Louis of the youngster. "At your âge, 
I was eaming my bread." 
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"Fin teDding you, grand fa ther," an- 

swers the child, 

This gives the old man a shock. He says no 
more. lu the evening, he goes to bed, and 
does not get up again. When his sons and 
daughter go to the fields, next day, they step 
in to take a look at theii father, as they do not 
hear him moving, They find him stretched 
eut on his bed, with open eyes, as if in thought. 
His skin is so hard and tanned that you can't 
even tell the color of his complaint. 

" Well, father, ont of sorts? " 

He gives a grunt, he says no with his head. 

" Then you're not coniing ; we'll go 

without you?" 

Ves, he motions them to go without him. 
The harvest has begun, every arm is needed. 
Like enough, if they were to lose a morning, 
a sudden storra might carry away the 
sheaves, Even Jacquinet follows his mother 
and uocles. Old LacOur is left alone. In the 
evening, when his children corne home, he is 
in the same place, slill on his back, with his 
eyes open and that look of his, as tf in thought. 

" So, father, you'te no better? " 

No, no better. He grunts, he shakes his head. 
What under the sun can they do to him? Ca- 
therine suggests putting some wine to boil, with 
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herbs in it ; but it is too stiong, it ail but kîlls 
him. Joseph says they will see to-morrow, and 
they ail go to bed. 

The next day, before going to Harvest, the 
sons and daughters stop a minute, standing by 
his bedside. Decidedly the old man is sick. 
Never before has he stayed on his back like that. 
Perhaps they really ought to call in a doctor, The 
trouble is that they will hâve to go to Rouge- 
mont ; a good sixteen miles there, and sixteen 
miles back, that makes thitty-two. They would 
lose a whole day. The old man, who is listen- 
ing to his children, fidgets and seems to be 
geiting angry. He doesii't need any doctor ; it 
does no good, and it costs money. 

" You don't want one?" asks Antoine. 

" Then we'U go to work? " 

Of course Ihey must go to work. They 
wouldn't make him any better by staying there, 
would they? The soil needs looking after more 
than he. And three days pass by j the children 
go to the fields every morning. Jean-Louis 
does not move, al! alone, driiiking out of a jug 
when he is thirsty. He is like one of those old 
horses that fall down in a corner from wearî- 
ncss, and are left to die, He has worked for 
sixty years ; he may as well go, seeing that he is 
no longer good for anything, except to take up 
room and bother people. 
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His chiidren themselves feel no great sonow. 
Tilling the soil has made them resigned to 
thèse things ; they are too near to it to owe it a 
gnidge for taking the old man. A look at him 
in the moming, a look in the evening ; they can 
do no more. If their father should pick up 
again, after ail, it would prove that he was 
plaguy stoutly put togelher. If he dies, it will 
show that he had death in his body ; and every- 
body knows that, when you hâve death in your 
body, nothing will drive it out ; not signs of the 
cross any more than medicines, A cow, now, 
you can do something for. 

In the evening, Jean-Louis gives hischiidren 
an inquisitive glance about the harvest. When 
he hears tliem count up the sheaves and con- 
gratulate themselves on the fine weather, his 
eyes sparkle. Once more, they talk of going 
for the doctor; but the old man loses his tem- 
per, and they are afraid of killing him ail the 
sooner if they thwart him, He only asks to 
see the district constable, an oid comrade. 
Old Nicolas is his senior, for he was seventy- 
five last Candlemas. He is straight as a pop- 
lar. He cornes and gravely sits down beside 
Jean-I^uis. Jean-Louis, who has lost his 
longue, looks at him with his little washed-out 
eyes. Old Nicolas looks at him, too, having 
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nothing lo say. And the two old men sit there, 
face to face, for an hour, without uttering a 
word, no doubt remembering things far away, 
in their bygone days. That evening, when 
his children corne home from harvest, they find 
Jean-Louis dead, stretched out on his back, 
stiff, and his eyes in the air. 

Yes, the old man has died without moving a 
limb. He has breathed his last straight before 
him, one breath more in the wïde country. 
Like the beasts that hide themselves and sub- 
mit, he did not even trouble a neighbor, he 
did his lit Ile business ail alone. 

"Father is dead," says Joseph, calljng 

the others. 

And they ail, Antoine, Catherine, Jacquinet, 
repeat, — 

"Father is dead." 

They are not surprised. Jacquinet stretches 
out his neck in curiosity ; the woman pulls out 
her handkerchief, the two young men walk 
about, saying nothing, their grave faces lurning 
paler under their tan. He had lasted pretty 
well; he was nigged, their oJd father was ! 
And this thought comforts his children ; they 
are proud of the family ruggedness. 

They watch with their father up to eleven, 
then they ail give way to sieep; and Jean- 
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Louis sieeps àlone, with his close-shut face, 
which seems still to be thtnking. 

At daybreak, Joseph sets out for les Cor- 
miers, to notify tiie curé. Meanwhile, as there 
are still some sheaves to be brought in, Antoine 
and Catherine go to the fields just the sarae, 
leaving the body in Jacquinet's care. The lit- 
tle boy finds the time pass heavily in the old 
man's corapany, seeing that he does not even 
stir j and he goes out, now and then, into the 
Street, throws stones at some sparrows, looks 
on at a pedler spreading out some silk necker- 
chiefs before two neighbors' wives ; then, when 
he remembers his grand ùtther, he nins in 
again, makes sure that he has not moved, and 
cuts away once more, to see two dogs fight. 

As the door has been left open, the hens 
come in, walk round quietly, rummaging on 
the trodden ground with their bills. A red 
cock stands erect on his feet, stretches out his 
neck, rounds his live-coal of an eye, anxious 
about this body, whose présence there he can- 
not explain ; he is a prudent and sagacious 
cock, who, no doubt, knows that the old man 
is not used to lie abed after sunrise ; and he 
ends by crowing his sonorous clarion note, 
singing the old man's death, while the hens go 
out again, one by one, clucking and pecking 
the ground. 
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The curé from les Cormiers cannot come 
till five. Ever since morning, yoii could hear 
the cartwright sawing deal boards and drivîng 
in nails. Those who do not know the news 
say, "How? c an Jean-Louis be deadl" be- 
cause the la Courteilie folk know those sounds 

Antoine and Catherine hâve got Ijack, the 
harvest is over ; they cannot say they are dis- 
appointed, for the grain has not been so fine 
for ten years. 

The whole family are waiting for ihe curé, 
and'turn their hands to something, to keep up 
their patience. Catherine puis the soup on 
the fire, Joseph draws some water, they send 
Jacquinet to see if the hole has been dug in 
the graveyard. At last, but not before six, the 
curé arrives. He is in a spring tilt-cart, with 
a young ragamuffin to act as clerk. He gets 
out at the Lacours' door, takes his stole and 
surplice out of a newspaper ; then puts them 
on, saying, — 

" Let us be quick ; I must be back by 

But nobody is in a hurry. They hâve to go 
for two neighbors, who are to carry the deceased 
on the old black wood stretcher. As they are, 
at laât, on the point of startiog, Jacquinet cornes 
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running up, and screams out that the hole is 
not finished yet, but that they can come along, 
ail the same. 

Then the priest goes first, reading Latin out 
of a book. The little clerk who foUows him 
hqlds an old holy-water vase of emboased cop- 
per, into which he has dipped a sprinkler. It 
is only in the middle of the village that another 
small boy cornes out from the barn where mass 
is said every fortnight, and puts himself at the 
head of the procession, holding up a cross stuck 
on the end of a stick. The family walk behind 
the body ; little by little, ail the village folk join 
them ; a tail of little ragamuflîns, bareheaded, 
their shirts ail unbuttoned, brings up in the rear. 

The graveyard is at the other end of la Cour- 
teille. So the neighbors set down the stretcher 
three times ; they stand puffing, while the funeral 
waits ; tlien they go on again. You hear the 
clomping of their wooden shoes on the hard 
ground. When they get there, the hole, as 
Jacquinet said, is not ready ; the gravedigger 
is still in it, and you see him duck down, then 
reappear, at regular intervais, with every shovel- 
ful of earth. 

A simple hedge runs round the graveyard, 
Brambles grow there, to which the boys come, 
of September evenings, to eat blackbeiries. It 
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is a garden in the open Relds. At one end are 
enormous carrant- bushes; a pear-tree in one 
corner has grown like an oak ; a short avenue 
of lindens casts a shade in the middle, where 
the old men smoke their pipes in summer, The 
silence is ail a- tremble with life; the sap of 
this rich soil nins red wiih the blood of the 
pop pi es. 

They hâve set down the bier beside the hole. 
The small boy who carried the cross has planted 
it at the dead man's feet, while the priest, stand- 
ing at his head, keeps on reading Latin from 
his book. But those présent are engrossed, 
above ail, with watching the gravedigger at his 
work. They surrouod the grave, folio w his 
shovel with their eyes; and, when they tum 
round, the curé is gone with the two boys ; only 
the family are left waiting patiently. 

At last, the grave is dug. 

" It's deep enough, you bet ! " cries one 

of the peasants who carried the body. 

And everyone helps let down the coffin. Old 
Lacour can take his corofort in that hole. He 
knows the soil, and the soil knows him. They 
will get on we!l together. Hère it is sixty yeara 
since it made this appointment with him, on the 
day when he first strack his pickaxe Jnto it. 
Their love was to end so ; the eatth was to take 
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him and keep him ; and hovr good a rest ! He 
wiU hear only the Hght feet of the bîrds bend- 
ing the blades of grass. No one will walk over 
his head ; he will stay at home, without any 
one's disturbing him. It is sunlit death, sleep 
without end in the peace of the fields. 

His children hâve drawn near. Catherine, 
Antoine, Joseph, take a handful of earth and 
throw it upon the old man. Jacquinet, who has 
picked some poppies, throws his nosegay, too. 
Then the family go home to their soup, the 
cattle come in from the meadows, the sun sets, 
A warra night puts the village to sleep. 
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I 

CoQUEviLLE is a little village stuck in a cleft 
in the rocks, five miles from Grandport. A 
fine sand beach stretches out in front of the 
hovels, which ciing half way up the face of the 
bluff, like shells left there by the tide. When 
you climb the heights to the left of Grandport, 
you can see the yellow sheet of beach quite 
plainly to the westward, like a wave of gold- 
dust that might hâve flowed o-it from the gaping 
cleft of the rock ; and wilh good eyes you can 
even make out the houses, like rust spots on the 
stone, throwing streaks of bluish smoke from 
their chimneys up to the crest of the huge 
headiand that bars the sky. 

It is an out-of-the-way hole. Coquevillc lias 
never succeeded in reaching the figure of two 
hundred inhabitants. The gorge which opens 
upon the sea, and at the threshold of which the 
village lies, runs back into the land by such 
abrupt turns and steep ascents that it is ail but 
impossible to pass through it on wheels. This 
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cuts olî a!l communication and isolâtes the 
place, in which you seem to be hundreds of 
miles awayfrom tlie neighboring hamlets. The 
inliabitants hâve communication with Grand- 
port by water only. They are nearly ail fisher- 
men, wlio make their livelihood out of the 
océan and take their fish there every day in 
their boats. The large commission house of 
Dufeu buys their fish in bulk. Old Dufeu has 
been dead some years, but the widow Dufeu 
carries on the business ; she has raerely taken 
a clerk, M. Mouchel, a big sandy-haired devil 
whose business it is to beat the shore and bar- 
gain with the lishermen. This M. Mouchel is 
the only Connecting link between Coqueville 
and civilization. 

Coqueville deserves an historian. It seenns 
certain that, in the nightof âges, the village was 
founded by the Mahés, a family which came to 
establish ilself there and throve sturdily at the 
foot of the bluff. Thèse Mahés must hâve pros- 
pered at first, always intermarrying among them- 
selves ; for you find nobody but Mahés there for 
centuries. Then, under Louis XIII, a Floche 
appeared. No one quite knows whence he 
came. He married a Mahé, and from that mo- 
ment this phenomenon was noticcable : the 
Floches throve in their turn and multiplied to 
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such an extent that at last they gradually ab- 
sorbed the Mahés, whose numbers diminished 
white their fortunes passed inlo the hands of the 
new-comers. No doubt the Floches brought in 
fresh blood, more vigorous organs, a constitu- 
tion better adapted to those hard conditions of 
high wind and open sea. At ail events, they 
now own Coqueville. 

It may be conceived that this shifting of num- 
bers and property was net accomplished with- 
out sorae terrifie shocks, The Mahés and 
Floches hâte each other. There is an enmity 
of centuries between them. In spite of their 
downfall, the Mahés still nurture a pride as of 
ancient conquerors. After ail, they were the 
founders, the ancestors. They speak with con- 
tempt of the first Floche, a beggar, a vagabond 
whom they took in ftom compassion, and to 
whoni it wil! be their eternal despair ever to 
hâve given one of their daughters. According 
to their account, this Floche begot only a pro- 
geny of rakes and thieves, who spent their nights 
in siring chiidren and their days in hankering 
after legacies. And there are no insults which 
they do not hurl at the powerful tribe of Floche, 
bitten with the bitter rage of those ruined and 
decimated nobles who see a swarming bour- 
geoisie masters of their incomes and châteaux. 
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Of course the Floches, on their side, take their 
triumpb saucily. They are in possession, and 
this niakes them insolent. Continually jeering 
at the ancient race of Mahé, they swear they »ill 
hunt them ont of the village if they do not bow 
the neck. In their eyes they are a set of star- 
ving lascals who, instead of draping themselves 
in their rag!<, had niuch better mend them. So 
Coqueville is a prey to two ferocious factions, 
something like a hundred and thiity inhabitants 
bent upon annihilating the lifty others, for the 
simple reason that they hâve the upper hand. 
The struggle between two empires has no other 
history, 

Among the squabbles that hâve lately upset 
Coqueville are cited the famous enmity between 
the brothers Fouasse and Tupain and the noisy 
altercations in the Rouget household. Vou 
must know that in old times every inhabitant 
was given a nickname, which has now grown to 
be a real suiname ; for it was impossible to 
keep one's bearings amidst ail the crossings 
of Mahés with Floches. Rouget surely had a 
red-haired ancestor ; as for Fouasse and Tu- 
pain, no one ever knew how they got their names, 
many sumames having lest ail rational meaning 
in the course of time. Now, old Françoise, a 
strappiûg old woman of eighty who was still 
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alive, had had Fouasse by a Mahé ; then, after 
being widowed, she married a second tîme 
with a Floche, and bore Tupain. Hence the 
two brothers' mutual hatred ; ail the moie that 
this hatred was kepl alive by considérations of 
héritage. At the Rougets' the family pounded 
each other to a jelly because Rouget accused 
his wife of being false to him with a Floche, 
the big Brisemottc, a dark, staltvart fellow upon 
whom he had twice fallen with a knife, bellow- 
ing that he would rip up his belly for him. 
Rouget was a sinewy little man, and very hot 
lempered. 

But what most excited Coque ville about 
this tinie was neither Rouget's fits of fury nor 
the wranglings between Tupain and Fouasse. 
An astonishing rumor went the rounds ; 
Delphin, a young chap of twenty and a Mahé, 
had dared to fell in love with the beautiful 
Margot, daughter of La Queue, the richest of 
the Floches and mayot of the place. This La 
Queue was verily a considérable personage, 
He was called I^ Queue because his fathei, 
under Louis Philippe, had been the last to tje up 
his hair with a string, sticking to the fashions 
of his younger days with an old man's obsti- 
nacy. Now, La Queue owned one of the two 
large fishing boats in Coqueville, the Zéphyr, — 
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the better one by far, for she was still quite 
new and stanch at sea. The other large boat, 
the fVhale, a rotten old craft, belonged to 
Rouget, whose h and s were Delphin and 
Fouasse, whereas La Queue had Tupain and 
Brisemotte. Thèse last two never ran dry of 
contemptuous laughter at the IVhale, calling 
her a wooden clog that «■outd founder under a 
sea some day like a handful of nmd. And 
when La Queiie heard that that beggar of a 
Delphin, the cabin boy of the IVhaU, had the 
cheek to be loafing round his daughter, he gave 
her a couple of very particular cuffs on the 
ear, just to warn her that she should never be 
a Mahé's wife. At this Margot cried out in a 
fury that she would pass on the pair of cuffs to 
Delphin if ever he should hâve the impudence 
to come rubbing up against her skirts. It was 
annoying to be cuffed for a young man whom 
she had never so much as looked in the face. 
Margot at sixteen was strong as a man and 
handsome as a lady ; she had the name of 
being pretty high and mighty and particularly 
hard on lovers. Considering ail of which, the 
story of the two cuffs, of Delphin's presnmption 
and Margot's rage, the endless gossip in Coque- 
ville is quite sufficiently explained. 
Yet certain persons did say that Margot was 
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not so very furious, at bottom, at seeing 
Delphin hover round her, This Delphin was 
a little sandy-haired fellow, wUh a complexîon 
tanned by the sea, and a shock of curly hair 
that came down to his eyes and over his neck. 
And very strong, with ail hisslim waist, — quite 
up to thrashing any one three times his size. 
It was told of him that he would sometjmes 
run away and stay over night at Grandport. 
This gave hini the réputation of a rake with 
the girls, who would accuse him among them- 
selves of seeing life, — a vague expression in 
which they included ail sorts of unknown 
pleasures. Whenever Margot spoke of Del- 
phin, she would get too excited. He would 
smile in his sly way and look at her out of his 
narrow, sparkiing eyes, without caring the least 
bit in the world for her disdain nor her out- 
bursts of anger. He would pass in front of 
her door and creep along by the thorn hedges, 
watching her for hours together with the 
patience and suppleness of a cat stalking a 
titmouse ; and when she suddenly discovered 
him behind her skirts, — so close at times that 
she guessed he was there by the warmth of his 
breath, — he did not run away, but gave her a 
tender, melancholy look that left her abashed 
and choking, so that she could not find hei 
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anger till he was gone. Surely, if her father 
were to see her, he would box her ears again. 
It could not last so. But she might swear as 
much as she pleased that Delphin should some 
day hâve the pair of cuffs she had promised him, 
she never seized the right opportunity to give 
them, when he was there ; which made people 
say she ought not to talk so much about it, as 
the upshot would be that she kept the cuffs for 
herse If, 

No one, however, supposed that she could ever 
be Delphin's wife. People saw in her case the 
weakness of a coquettish girl. As for a mar- 
riage between the niost beggarly of the Mahés, 
a fellow who had not six shirts to his back 
to set up housekeeping on, and the mayor's 
daughter, the richest heiress of the Floches, 
that would hâve been thought simply mon- 
strous. Some invidious tongues hinted that 
she might keep company with him ail the 
same, but that she certainly would not marry 
him, A rich girl can enjoy herself in her own 
way ; only, when she has a head on her shoul- 
ders, she does not make a fool of herself, Upon 
the whole, ail Coqueville was interested in the 
business, curious to see what turn matlers would 
take. Would Delphin get his two cuffs? or 
would Margot let him kiss her on the cheek ia 
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some hole in the bluff? It remained to be seen. 
Some were for the cuffs, some for the kisses. 
Coqueville was in a state of revolulion. 

Only two persons in the village, the curé and 
the constable, belonged neither to the Mahés 
nor the Floches. The constable was a ta)], 
spare man whose name nobody knew, but who 
was called the Emperor, no doubt because he 
had served under Charles X ; he dîd not really 
exercise any serious supervision over the dis- 
trict, which was ail bare rock and waste heath. 
A sub-prefect whose protégé he was had given 
him this sinécure, in which he hved in peace 
on a very sraall salary. As for the abbé Ra- 
diguet, he was one of the priestly pure in heart 
whom bishops bury in some out-of-the-way hole 
to get rid of them. He Hved, good man that 
he was, as one who had turned peasant again, 
digging in his Uttle garden which he had re- 
claimed from the rock, smoking his pipe, and 
watching his salads grcw. His one failing was 
a fondness for good li\'ing, which he coufd not 
cultivate with any of the refinementsof the table, 
reduced as he was to doiing on mackerel and 
drinking cider, at times more than was good 
for him, Upon the whole, he was the father of 
his parishioners, who would corne to hear mass 
from time to time to please him. 
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But the time came when curé and constable 
had to take sides, after long succeedîng in 
remaining neutral. Now, the Emperor was for 
the Mahés, whereas the abbé Radiguet backed 
up the Floches. Hence arose comphcations. 
As the Emperor lived a Ufe of leisure from 
morning till night and would get tîred of count- 
ing the boals that put out from Grandport, he 
took it into his head to pry into ail sorts of vil- 
lage raatters, Being a partisan of the Mahés, 
from secret instincts in favor of social conser- 
vatism, he upheld Fouasse againstT\ipain,tried 
to catch Rouget's wife in fiagranie with Brise- 
motte, and above ail shut his eyes whenever he 
saw Delphin slip into Mai^ot's courtyard. The 
worst of it was that this led to some lively 
squabbles between the Emperor and his natu- 
ral superior, mayor La Queue. As he was im- 
bued wilh a profound respect for discipline, the 
former would listen to the other's reprimands, 
and then go his own way as before ; which dis- 
organized the public authorities of Coquevilie. 
You could not pass by the shed dignified by the 
name of mayor's office without being deafened 
by the noise of a quarrel. On the other hand, 
the abbé Radiguet rallied under the banner of 
the triumphant Floches, who overwhelmed him 
with superb mackerelj and he secretly encout- 
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aged the Rouget woman's résistance, and threat- 
ened Margot with hell-fire if she shouM ever 
let Delphin touch lier with the tip of his finger. 
The upshot of it ail was complète anarchy : 
the army in a state of mutiny against the civil 
power, religion winking cotnplacently at the 
pleasures of the bourgeoisie, an entire popula- 
tion of a hundred and eighty-five soûls devour- 
ing one another in a cranny, in the face of 
the boundless sea and the infinitude of the 
sky. 

Alone in the midst of this topsyturvied 
Coqueville, Delphin stuck to his lover's smile, 
caring not a whit for the rest, so long as Margot 
was for him. He was setting snares for her as 
you do for rabbits, Beîng very steady, with ail 
his apparent flightiness, he wanted to hâve the 
curé marry them, so that the pleasure might last 
fo rêver, 

At last Margot raised her hand one evening 
in a footpath where he was dogging her steps. 
But she stopped short, turning red in the face ; 
for he did not wait for the blow, but grasped 
the hand that threatened him and was kissing 
it furiously. 

As she stood there trembhng, he whispered, — 

" I love you ; will you hâve me ? " 

— " Nevçr ! " she cried, deeply offended» 
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He shrugged his shoulders ; then said quietijr 
and tenderly, — 

" Now, don't say that. . . , We shall get 

on very well together. You'U see how good 
it is." 
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The weather that Suaday was appalling ; it 
was one of those sudden September storms 
that beat upon the rocky shores of Grandport 
in terrible hurricanes, At nightfall Coqueville 
espied a ship in distress ninning before the 
wind ; but darliness was setting in, and there 
could be no thought of putting out to her 
aid. Ever since Ihe day before, the Zéphyr 
and the Whale had lain at their moorings 
between two banlts of granité in the little 
natural barbor to the left of the beach. 
Neither La Queue nor Rouget dared put out 
to sea. The worst of it was that M. Mouchel, 
representing the widow Dufeu, had lakeo the 
trouble to corne in person on Saturday, to 
promise them a premium if ihey would bestit 
themselves in eamest : he was short of fish, 
and coniplaints had corne in from the market. 
So Coqueville was gnimbling, in high dudgeon, 
as it went to its bed amid the gusts of rain 
on Sunday evening. It was the everlasting 
story : orders would corne in when the sea 
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kept its fish to Jtself. And the whole vill:^ 
talked of thaï ship they had seen pass by in 
the huiricane, which must now be sleeping at 
the bottom of the sea. 

Next day, Monday, the sky was still dark. 
The sea still ran high, roaring as if it could 
never calm down agaio, although the gale had 
abated. It stopped wholly, but the waves 
kept up their furious tossing. Nevertheless the 
two boats put out in the afternoon. The 
Zéphyr put back agaio about four, having 
caught DOthing. While the two hands, Tupain 
and Brisemotte, were mooring her in the little 
harboi, La Queue stood on the beach, shaking 
his fist in exaspération at the océan. And 
■M. Mouchel was waiting ! Margot was there 
together with half Coqueville, watching the 
last great swell of the storm, sharing her 
father's grudge against the sea and sky. 

«Where can the WhaU be?" asked 

some one. 

"Over there behind the point," said 

La Queue. " If that old hulk gets back 
whole to-day, she'll be in luck." 

He was full of contempt. Then he gave out 
thaï it was ail very well for the Mahés to risk 
their skin in that way : when you haven't a red 
sou, you might as well go and dîe. He had 
rather break his promise to M. Mouchel. 
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MeaDT/hile Margot was watching the point 
of rocks behind which the WAale was. 

"Father," she asked at last, "hâve they 

caught anything?" 

" They?" cried he. " Nothing at 

aU!" 

He calmed down and added more quietly, 
seeing that the Emperor was grinning, — 

"I don't know whether they've caught 

anything or not, but as they never do . . . " 

"Maybe they've caught something to- 

day, ail the same," said the Emperor ma- 
liciously. " Such things hâve been knowc to 
happen." 

La Queue was about to reply angrily. But the 
abbè Radiguet, who had just joined them, paci- 
fied him. The abbé had caught sight of the Wkale 
from the flat church roof; the boat seemed to 
be giving chase to some bîg fish. This news 
threw Coqueville into a fever of excitement. 
There were Mahés and Floches in the crowd 
gathered on the beach ; some longed to hâve 
the boat corne in with a miraculous draught of 
fishes, others sent up prayers that she might 
return empty, 

Margot stood there erect, never taking her 
eyes off the sea. 

"There they are," she said simply. 
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It iras true; a black spot came in sight 
round the point. 

AU looked. It was like a cork dancing on 
the water, The Emperor could not even see 
the black spot. You had to be from Coque- 
ville to make eut the WTiale and her crev 
at that distance. 

" See ! " said Margot, who had the best 

eyes of the whole coast, " Fouasse and Rouget 
are lowing. . . . The young one's standing up 
in the bow," 

She called Delphin " the young one " so as 
not to mention him by name. From that 
minute they followed the boat's course, trying 
to account for hei strange movements. As 
the curé said, she seemed to be giving chase 
to some fish which was strimming before hei 
as for dear life. They thought it extraordi- 
naiy. The Emperor guessed their net had 
been carried away. But La Queue cried out 
that they were a pack of do-nothings having 
some fun. They surely could not be fishing 
for seal ! AU the Floches laughed heartily at 
this joke, while the annoyed Mahés declaxed 
Rouget to be a brick, ail the same, risking his 
skin where others, at the least capfiil of wind, 
preferred to come ashore. The abbé Ra- 
diguet had to interpose again, for there were 
hard knocks in the wind. 
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"What's the matter wiih them?" saîd 

Margot suddenly, " There they are, off again." 

The nght stopped before it had begun, and 
ail eyes were fixed iipon the horizon. The 
Whale was once more hidden behind the 
point. This time La Queue himself grew 
anxious. He could not explain such manœu- 
vres. The.fear that Rouget might really be in 
the way of catching some fish made him beside 
himself. No one left the beach, although 
nothing of interest had turaed up yet. They 
stayed on for nearly two hours, still waiting 
for the boat, which would appear from time to 
time and then disappear again. At last she 
stopped appearing at ail. La Queue was 
furious, and, with the atrocious wish in his 
heart, declared that she must hâve foundered ; 
and, as Rouget's wife happened to be there 
with Brisemotte, he looked at the two with a 
sardonic grin, while he slapped Tupain on the 
back to console him aiready for the loss of his 
brother Fouasse. But he stopped laughing 
when he saw his daughter Margot, silent and 
on tiptoe, with her eyes fixed upon the di- 
stance. Perhaps it was for Delphin. 

" What are you about there ? " he 

growled. " Will you eut home? . . . Look 
out, Margot,! " 
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She did not stir, Then, ail of a sudden, — 

"Ah! there they are!" 

There was a shout of surprise. Margot, 
with her good eyes, swore she could not see 
a soûl in the boat. Neither Rouget, nor 
Fouasse, nor anybody ! The W/iale was drift- 
ing before the wind as if she had been aban- 
doned, putting about every minute, and rockîng 
lazily on the waves. Luckily a westerly breeze 
had sprung up and was blowing her in toward 
shore, but with singular caprices which tossed 
her from right to left. Then ail Coqueville 
came down to the beach. Some called the 
others ; there was not a girl lefl in the houses 
to mind the soup. It was a disaster, some- 
thing inexplicable, the strangeness of which 
tumed their heads. Marie, Rouget's wife, 
thought best, after a moment's reflection, to 
burst into tears. Tupain did not succeed in 
putting on a look of affliction. AU the Mahés 
were wild with grief, while the Floches tried to 
behave decently. Margot sat down as if her 
legs had given way under her. 

"Whatare you up to there again?" 

shouted La Queue as he found her between his 
feet. 

"l'm tired," she answered simply. 

She tumed her face to the sea, with her 
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cheeks between her hands, shading her eyes 
with the tips of her fingers, and looked fixedly 
at the boat as it rocked still more lazily on the 
waves, like a light-hearted boat that had drunk 
more than was good for it, 

Meanwhile suppositions went on at a great 
rate. Perhaps the three men had fallen over- 
board ? Only, ail three at once ; that seemed 
queer. La Queue would hâve had them be- 
lieve that the IVhaU had gone to pièces like a 
rotten egg ; but the boat was still afloat, and 
people shrugged their shoulders. Then, as if 
the three men were really lost, he remembered 
that he was mayor and spoke of formalities. 

" Get out ! " cried the Emperor. " Folks 

don't die so stupidly as that ! If they'd 
fallen overboard, that little Delphin would be 
hère by this time ! " 

AU Coqueville had to agrée that Delphin 
swam like a herring. But then, where could 
the three men be? They screaraed, "I tell 
you it's so ! . . . I tell you it isn't ! . . . 
Fool ! . . . Fool yourself ! " And matters 
got to the pitch of an exchange of blows. The 
abbé Radiguet had to make a conciliatory ap- 
peal, while the Emperor shoved people this 
way and that to establish order once more. 
Meanwhile the boat did not hurry herself, but 
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continued to dance before ihe corapany. She 
waltzed, she seemed to be making fiin of the 
crowd. The tide washed her in toward shore, 
sabting the land in a séries of long, rhythmic 
courtesies, A crazy boat, and no mistake, 

Margot, with her cheeks in her hands, still 
kept up her watch. A skiff was just putting 
out from shore to go and meet the WhaU. 
It was Brisemotte who was so impatient, as if 
he could not wait to give Rouget's wife some 
definite assurance. From that moment ail 
Coqueville became engrossed in the skiff. 
Voices wtre raised. Well ! could he see any- 
thing? The IVhale drifled nearer, with her 
mysterioug, jeering air, At last they saw him 
stand up and look into the boat, after mana- 
ging to get hold of one of her hawsers. Every 
one held his breath. But suddenly he burst 
ont laughing. This was a surprise. What was 
he laughing at? 

"Whal do you see? what is it?" they 

called out furiously to him. 

He did not answer, but only laughed the 
harder. He made signs as if to tell them that 
they would see. Then, after making the WhaU 
faat to the skiff, he towed her in ; and an un- 
looked-for spectacle stnick Coqueville dumb. 

The three men. Rouget, Delphin, and Fou- 
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asse, were lying blissfuUy on their backs in the 
bottom of the boat, snoring with clenched fists, 
dead drank. Between them Jay a small cask, 
staved in ; a full cask which they must hâve 
picked up out of the water and the contents of 
which they had tasted. It was doubtiess very 
good, for they had dronk it ail up, except 
about a litre's worth, which had ran out into 
the boat and got mixed with the sea water. 

"Ohîthehog!" cried Rouget's wife 

brutally, stopping her snivelling. 

" VVell ! a nice catch theirs is ! " said 

La Queue, aflfecting piofound disgust. 

"Pshaw!" replied the Emperor, " folks 

catch what they can. They've fished up a 
cask anyhow, while some folks haven't caught 
anything at ail." 

The mayor held his tongue, much vexed. 
Coqueville was in an uproar. They saw it ail 
now. When boats are dnink, they dance, 
just like meu ; and this one had her belly full 
of liquor, sure enough. Ah ! the villain, what 
a jag ! She zigzagged on the océan like a 
dnink-and-incapable who couidn't tell his own 
house. And Coqueville laughed and was an- 
gry, the Mahés caUing it fun, whereas the 
Floches thought it disgusting. They crowded 
round the Whaîe, stretching out their necks 
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andopening their eyea wide, to see those three 
fellows sleeping there, making a show of their 
holiday faces, without a suspicion of the crowd 
that was bendîng over them. The insults and 
laughter did not trouble them much. Rouget 
could not hear bis wife accuse him of drinkiog 
up everything. Fouasse did not feel the sly 
kicks his brother Tupain kept giving him in 
the ribs. As for Delphio, he was pretty as a 
picture when he had been drinking, with his 
fair hair, pink cheeks, and his face drowned 
in rapture. Mai^ot got up and was now look- 
ing ai the young one in silence, with a hard 
expression in her eye. 

" They must be put to bed ! " cried a 

voice. 

But just then Delphin opened his eyes. He 
looked round at the people as if hîghly de- 
lighted. He was questioDed on every hand, 
with a véhémence that rather stunned him, al! 
the more for his being full as a tick. 

"Well! what's the matter?" he stam- 

mered eut, "It's a httle cask. . . , There 
ain't any fîsh. So then, we caught a little 
cask," 

This was ail that could be got out of him. 
He only added, with every sentence, — 

"Itwas mighty good." 
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"But what was there in the cask?" 

they ail asked furiously, 

"Oh! I don't know, . . , It was 

mighty good." 

By this time Coqueville was burning to know 
ail about it. Every one stuck his nose down 
into the boat, sniffing with ail his might Ac- 
cording lo the unanimous opinion, it smelt of 
liquor; only no one knew what liquor. The 
Emperor, who flattered himself that he had 
tasted of everything a man could drink, 
sald he would see. He gravely took a little of 
the liquid that was in the bottom of the boat in 
the hollow of his hand. The crowd was snd- 
deniy hushed. They were wailing. But the 
Emperor shook his head afier swallowing a 
mouthfui, as if he were not sure yet. He 
tasted twice, in greater and greater perplexity, 
looking anxious and surpiised. He had to 
own up, — 

"I don't know. . . . It's odd. ... If 

it weren't for the sait water, I could tellj no 
doubt about it. . . . My word of honor, it's 
very odd ! " 

They looked at one another. They were 
struck by the Emperor himself not daring to 
give an opinion. Coqueville looked at the 
empty cask with respect. 
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" It's mighty good," said Deiphin once 

more, as if he did not care a tap for anybody. 

Then he poinled out to sea with a compre- 
hensive sweep of his arm and added, — 

" If you waDt any, there's more of 

'em. ... I saw a lot o' Httle casks . . . little 
casks ■ , . . little casks. , . ." 

And he seemed as if he would rock himself to 
sleep with this refrain, which he kept humming, 
looking tenderly at Margot the while. He had 
just noticed her. She, in a fury, made as if 
she would box his ears for him ; but he did 
not even shut his eyes, waiting there for the 
cuff without changing his tender gaze. 

The abbé Radiguet, too, puzzled by this un- 
knowD delicacy, dipped his finger into the boat 
and sucked it. Like the Emperor, he shook 
his head : no, he didn't know what that was ; it 
was very astonishing. They could agrée only 
on one point : the cask must hâve corne from 
the wreck of the ship in distress which was sjg- 
nalled on Sunday evening. English vessels 
often brought cargoes of liquor and fine wines to 
Grand port. 

Little by iittle the daylight faded, and the 
crowd withdrew into the dark ; but La Queue 
stayed behind, absorbed, tormented by an idea 
which he told to no one. He stopped, listen- 
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ing for the iast time to Delphin, who was being 
carried offand kept repeating in his singsong 
voice, — 

" Little casks . . . littie casks . . . 

little casks. ... If you want any, there's more 
of 'em ! " 
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The weather changed completely that Dight, 
\Vhen Coqueville awoke next morning, the sun 
was shilling briglit, the sea lay stretched out 
without a rippk, like a huge pièce of green 
satin. And ît was hot, one of those white 
autumn heats. 

La Queue was the first in the village to get np, 
still conscious of a confused junibie of dreams 
he had had in the course of the night. He 
look a long look at the sea, to the right and 
left. At last he said sulkily that M. Mouchcl's 
orders must be attended to, at any rate. So he 
set out at once with Tupain and Brisemotte, 
threatening to fondie Margot on the ribs if she 
didn't walk straight. But when the Zéphyr put 
out frora the harbor, and he saw the Whale 
rocking lazily at her moorings, he brightened 
up a bit, crying out sarcastically, — 

"To-day, not much ! . . . Dowse the 

glim, Jeanneton, the gentlemen hâve turned in !" 

And as soon as the Zéphyr was standii^ out 
to sea, he tet out hia nets. He next went to 
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iook at his " jambins," — a sort of elongated 
hoop-net, «sed especially for catching the large, 
spiny lobsters (called langoustes) and the red 
muUet. But, though the sea was calm, it did 
not matter howcarefuiiy he searched his "jam- 
bins " one by one, ihey were ail empty; at the 
bottom of the last one,aÈ if by way of mockery, 
he found one small mackerel, which he threw 
back furiously Into the sea. It was a véritable 
trick of fate. There would corne weeks like 
that, when the fish wouidn't care a damn for 
Coqueville, and always just when M, Mouchel 
wanted them, When he drew in his nets an 
hour later, ail he found was a bunch of sea- 
weed. At this he swore with clenched fists, 
and ail the harder that the sea was one 
boundless, lazy, dreamy caîm, iike a sheet of 
burnished silver beneath the blue sky. The 
Zéphyr glided on, slowly and gently, without a 
roU. La Queue made up his mind to put back 
again afler letting out his nets once more. He 
would come and see in the afternoon ; and he 
threatened God and ail the saints, sacréing 
abominable oaths. 

Meanwhile Rouget, Fouasse, and Delphin 
were still asieep. They could not be got upon 
Iheir feet till breakfast-time. They could 
remember nothing, being only conscious of 
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havjng treated themselves to something ex- 
traordinary, they did not know what. As 
they were ail three down at the harbor m 
the aftcmoon, the Emperor tried to pump 
the m, now that they h ad corne to their 
sensés. It was perhaps a iittle like brandy 
with licorice in it; or ebe rather more like 
rutn, sugared and bumt? They said yes, they 
said 00. The Emperor suspected from their 
answers that it might hâve been ratafia ; but he 
ffould not hâve sworn to ît. Rouget and his 
men feit too sore round the ribs to go fishing 
that day. Besides, they knew that La Queue 
had gone out for nothing in the morning, and 
spoke of waiting till aftemooo before looking 
at their "jambins." Ail three sat there on 
blocks of stone, watching the tide come in, 
with lounded shoulders and pasty mouths, balf 
asleep. 

But ail of a sudden Delphin woke up. He 
jumped up upon the stone with his eyes staring 
seaward, and cried out, — 

" Look there, skipper . . . out there ! " 

" What ? " asked Rouget, stretching him- 

self. 

Rouget and Fouasse were on their feet at once, 
searchjng the horizon with ghstening eyes. 
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" Where is it, young one ? where's your 

cask? " replied the skipper, greatly excîted. 

" Over yonder ... to the left . . . that 

black dot." 

The others could see nothing. Then Rouget 
exclaimed with an oath, 

" By God ! " 

He had just spied out the cask, the size of a 
bean on the white water, in a slanting ray of 
the setting sun ; and he ran to the IVhala, fol- 
lowed by Delphin and Fouasse, who rushed 
after him, kickJng up their heels behind and 
making the pebbles fly. 

As the WhaU was putting out from the har- 
bor the news spread through Coqueville that a 
cask had been sighted outside. The women and 
children set off on the run, screaraing, — 

" A cask ! a cask ! " 

" Do you see it? The current is cany- 

ing it to Grandport." 

" Ah ! yes, to the left there - . . a cask ! 

Come quick ! " 

And Coqueville slithered down Jts rock, the 
children tuming cart-wheels, the women pick- 
ing up their skirts in their hands, to get down 
faster. Soon the whole village was on the beach, 
as on the day before. 

Margot showed herself for a minute, then ran 
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home again as fast as her legs could carry her, 
to notify her father, who was discussing a report 
with the Emperor. Atlast La Queue appeared. 
He was livid as he said to the constable, — 

" Shut up ! . . . That Rouget sent you 

to call off my attention. Well ! he sha'n't get 
this one, y ou 'Il see." 

His rage redoubled when he saw the Wiiale 
over three hundred yards off, rowing hard to- 
ward the black spot that was bobbing up and 
down in the distance. He shoved Tupain and 
Brisemotte into the Zéphyr and put out from 
port in his turn, repeating, — 

" No, they sha'n't get it ; l'U die first." 

Then Coqueville had a fine sight.a desperate 
race between the Zéphyr and the Whaîe. When 
the latter saw the other put out from the harbor 
she realized the danger and spurted ahead at 
full speed. She might hâve a start of somewhat 
over four hundred yards ; but it was an even 
thJDg, for the Zéphyr was lighter and fester. 
The excitement, too, was at its height on the 
beach. The Mahés and Floches instinctively 
formed two groups, following with breathless 
interest the changes of luck in the struggle, each 
group backing its own boat. At first the WhaU 
kept the advantage she had gained at the start ; 
but when the Zéphyr was well undei way she 
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was seen to bc creeping up upon her rival, little 
by little. Then the fVAa/e put on a tremendous 
spurt and managed to keep her distance for 
some minutes ; but she was again overhauled, 
the Zéphyr gaining on her with astonishing 
speed. From this moment it wasplain that the 
two boats wouid come alongside somewhere 
near the cask. The victoiy would hang upon an 
accident, upon the least slip. 

"The WhaUlUtifi JVha/e / " ciied die 

Mahés; but they stopped shouting. Just as 
the Whale was almost touching the cask, the 
Zéphyr steered across her bow by a bold manœu- 
vre, throwing the cask over to the left where 
La Queue caught hold of it with his boat-hook. 

"The2i'//y^/theZr/A>'r.'"howled the 

Floches. 

The Emperor claimed a foui, andïtceiâ. was 
an interchange of strong language. Margctt 
clapped her hands. The abbé Radiguet, who 
had strolled down with his breviary, made a pro- 
found remark which calmed every one down and 
threw ail into consternation, — 

" Maybe they'll drink it ail up, toc," 

he murmured sadly. 

Outside, a quarrel had broken out between 
the Whale and the Zéphyr. Rouget called La 
Queue a thief, while the latter called him a 
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good-for-nothing. The men even took up their 
oars to knock each other down ; and it wanted 
little to tura the adventure icto a naval battle. 
But they agieed to meet on shore, shaking 
their fists at one another and threatening to 
empty each other's bellies as soon as they 
came together, 

" The low rascals ! " grunted Rouget 

" The cask is bigger than the one yesterday. . . . 
This one's yellow. Tbere must be famous stuff 
in it" 

Then, in despairing accents, — 

" Let's go and take a look at the hoop- 

nets. . . , Perhaps there's lobsters in 'em." 

And the IVhaie went lumbering off, heading 
for the point, toward the left. 

On board the Zrphyr, La Queue had to get 
into a passion to keep Tupain and Brisemotte 
within bounds about the cask. The boat-hook 
had broken a hoop and let a little red liquid 
weep out, which the two men were tasting on 
the tips of iheir fingers and found delicious. 
They might as well drink one glass ; it wouldn't 
matterto any one. But La Queue wouldn't hâve 
it. He made the cask fast in the bottom of the 
boat, and declared that the fîrst man who took 
a suck at it would hâve to talk to him. They 
would see about it on shore. 
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" Then," asked Tupain in a huff, " wc'll 

go and haul in the hoop-nets? " 

"Yes, by and by, there's no hurry," 

answered La Queue. 

He, too, was eyeing the barrel caressingly. 
He fe!t as if his limbs were ail limp and longed 
to go ashore at once, to tasle the stuff. Fish 
made him tired. 

"Bah ! " said he, after a moment's si- 
lence, " let's put back ; it's getting late. . . . 
We'll come out again to-morrow." 

And he was just letting his fishing slide when 
he caught sight of another cask on his right, a 
little bit of a one this time, standing up straight 
and spinning round like a top. It was ail up 
with hisnetsand "jambins." Hedidnoteven 
mention them again. The Zéphyr gave chase 
to the little barrel, which, for matter of that, 
she fished up very easîly. 

Alt this time the Wkale was having a similar 
adventure. Just as Rouget had finished look- 
ing into five hoop-neis, which he found quite 
empty, Delphin, who was siill 00 the lookout, 
called out that he saw something. But it didn't 
look like a cask, it was loo long. 

" It's a pièce of timber," said Fouasse. 

Rouget let go his sixth hoop-net before he 
had quite got it out of the water. 
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" Lel's go and see, ail the same," said 

he. 

As they drew nearer they thought they made 
out a plank, a packing case, the tnink of a (ree. 
Then they raised a shout of joy. It was a real 
cask, but a right funny one, the like of which 
they had never seen. It looked like a tube, 
swelled out in the middle and closed at both 
ends with plaster. 

" Ah ! it's a comical one ! " cried Rou- 
get in delight. " I want ihe Emperor to taste 
this one, . , . Corne, boys, let's go in ! " 

They agreed not to taste a drop of it, and 
the Whaie got back to Coqueville at the very 
moment that the Zéphyr, on her part, reached 
her moorings in the Httle harbor. Not an jn- 
quisitive soûl had left the beach. Shouts of joy 
greeted this unhoped-for catch of three casks. 
The boys tossed their caps into the air, while 
the women ran for glasses. It was decided 
outright 10 taste the liquida on the spot, 
Every thing coming from a wreck belonged to the 
village. There was no dispute on this head. 
Only, two groups were formed : the Mahés 
crowded round Rouget, the Floches would not 
let go of La Queue. 

" Emperor, the first glass for you I " 

cried Rouget. " Tell us what it is." 
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The lîquor was a beautiful golden yellow. 
The constable raised his glass, looked at it, 
smelt of it, and then made up his mind to drink. 

"That cornes from HoUand," he said 

after a long silence. 

He vouchsafed nothing further, AU the 
Mahés drank with respect. It was a little thick, 
and they were surprised at a taste of flowers it 
had. The women thought it very nlce. As for 
the men, they would hâve preferred less sugar ; 
but then, after ail, it got to be strong by the 
third or fourth glass. The more of it you 
drank, the better you liked it, The men got 
joUy and the women queer. 

But, in spite of his récent quarrels with the 
mayor, the Emperor went to hover round the 
Floche party. The bigger of their casks gave 
out a dark red liquor, while from the very small 
one they drew a white liquid, like rock water ; 
and this one was the stiffest, a regular pepper, 
something to make your tongue peel. Not one 
of the Floches knew what they were, neither the 
red nor the white one ; and yet there were 
sharp fellows among them, too. It bothered 
them to hâve a treat, without knowing what it 

"Hère! Emperor, taste that," said La 

Queue at last, thus taking the first step. 
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The Emperor, who had been waiting for the 
invitation, posed once more as a wine-taster. 

At the red he said, — 

" There's orange in that ! " 

And at the white he declared, — 

" That's bully, that is ! " 

They had to put up wilh thèse answers, for 
he wagged his head as if he had made hitnself 
understood, with the comfortable expression of 
a man who felt he had done ail that was ex- 
pected of him. 

The abbé Radiguet alone did not seem con- 
vinced. He wanted to know their names. To 
believe him, he had the names on the tip of his 
tongue ; and, to make sure, he drank one small 
glass after another, repeating, — 

"Wait a bit, wait a bit, 1 know what it 

is. . , . ril tell you in a minute." 

Meanwhile the groups of Mahés and Floches 
grew gayer and gayer. The latter laughed par- 
ticularly loud because they mixed their liquors, 
and this (ickled them the more ; but bolh re- 
mained apart. They did not offer one another 
a drink eut of their caskg ; but they cast sympa- 
thetic glances at each other, each party being 
bitten with an unacknowledged longing to taste 
its neighbor's liqnor, which seemed as if it must 
be better tlian its own. The hostile brothers, 
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Tupain and Fouasse, were close together the 
whole evening without showing their fists. It 
was also noticed that Rouget and his wife drank 
out of the same cup. As for Margot, she 
passed the liquor round in the Floche set ; and, 
as she filled the glasses too full and the liquor 
ran over upon her fingers, she was continiially 
sucking them ; so that, though she obeyed her 
father, who had forbidden her to drink, she got 
as tipsy as a girl at vintage tiine, It was not 
unbecoming to her ; quite the contrary. She 
was ail rosy, her eyes like candies. 

The Sun was setting and the evening as mild 
as spring. Coqueville finished the casks and 
never thought of going home to dinner. It was 
too comforlable on the beach. When total 
darkness had setin, Margot, who was sittîng apart 
from the rest, feit some one blowing upon the 
nape of her neck, It was Delphin, who had got 
very jolly, prowling round about her on ail fours 
like a wolf She stifled a scream so as to not 
give the alarm to her father, who would hâve 
given Delphin a kick in the backside, 

"Go away, stupid ! " she whispered, 

half in anger, half laughing. "You'll get 
caught I" 
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When Coqueville awoke next day, it found 

the SUD high above the horizon. The weather 
was still warmer, a sbmbering sea beneath a 
clear sky, one of those lazy days when it îs good 
to do nothiog. It was Wednesday. Coque- 
ville rested up to breakfast-time afier its treat 
of the evening before. Then the folk came 
down to the beach to see. 

That Wednesday, lishing, the widow Dufeu, 
M. Mouchel, and everything were forgotten, 
La Queue and Rouget did not even speak of 
going to look at their hoop-nets. At about three 
some casks were signalled. Four were dancing 
opposite the village. The Zéphyr and the 
WhaU gave chase ; but, as there was enough 
for ail, there was no quarrelling, and each boat 
got its share. 

At six Rouget and La Queue, afler searching 
the little bay, came in with three casks apiece. 
And the festivities began afresh. The women 
brought down tables, to be more comfortable. 
They even brought benches and set up two 
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cafés in the oi>en air, just like those in Grandport, 
The Mahés were on the ieft, the Floches on the 
right, stili separated by a sand heap. But that 
evening, the Emperor, who kept going from one 
party to another, handed round full glasses, so 
that everybody could taste the six casks. To- 
ward nine they were much gayer than on the 
night before, CoqueviUe never could remem- 
ber next day how it got to bed. 

On Thursday the Zéphyr &aé the Whale only 
fished up four casks, two apiece ; but they were 
tremendous ones. On Friday the catch was 
superb, beyond ail hope; there were seven 
casks, three for Rouget and four for La Queue. 
Then CoqueviUe entered upon a golden âge. 
Nobody did anything. The fishermen, sleep- 
ing off their last night's liquor, did not get up 
till noon. Then they loafed down lo the beach 
and questioned the sea. Their only care was 
to speculate upon what liquor the tide would 
bring them. They would stay there for hours 
with fixed eyes ; they gave shouts of joy as soon 
as anything from the wreck appeared. From 
the top of the rocks the women and chiidren 
wouid point out with violent gesticulation even 
the smallest bunches of seaweed washed along 
by the waves. And presently the Zéphyr and 
Whale would be ready to start. They would 
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put out, beat the bay, fish for casks as you 
would for tunny, having got by this time to de- 
spise the reassured mackerel cutting capers in 
the sun, and the lazy sole rocking on the sur- 
face of the water. Coqueville foUowed the 
fishing in fits of laughter on the sand. Then 
in the evening they would drink up their catch. 
What filled Coqueville with enthusiasm was 
Ihat the supply of casks did not give out. 
When they were ail gone, there were more lefl. 
Really, the ship that had gone to pièces must 
hâve had a pretty cargo on board ; and Coque- 
ville, grown selfish and gay, poked fun at that 
wrecked ship, a regular liquor cellar, enough to 
get ail the fish in the océan dnink. Besides, 
they never fished up two casks alike ; there 
were casks of every shape, of every size, of 
every color, Then, with every cask there was 
a différent liquid. The Emperor was ac- 
cordingty plunged in profound rêveries; he 
who had drunk of everything completely lost 
his bearings. La Queue declared that he 
had never seen a cai^o the like of that. The 
abbé Radiguet guessed it must hâve been 
an order from some savage king who meant 
to set up a cellar- For the rest, Coqueville 
stopped trying to understand it ail, lulled in 
unknown intoxications. 
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The ladies preferred the crèmes : there were 
crèmes of mocha, of cocoa, of pepperraint, of 
vanilla. One evening Marie Rouget drank 
so much anisette that it made her sick. Mar- 
got and the other young misses went in for the 
curaçao, bénédictine, trappistine, and char- 
treuse. As for the cassis, that was set aside for 
the small chiidren. Of course the men were 
gladder when they fished up cognacs, rums, 
gins, anything that was hot in the mouth. 
Then there were surprises. A cask of Chios 
raki, with mastic in it, dumfounded Coque- 
vilie j every one thought he had fallen foui of 
a cask of spirits of turpentine ; but they drank 
it ail the same, because nothing must be 
wasted ; they remembered it, though, for a long 
while after. Batavia arrack, Swedish cumin- 
brandy, Roumanian tuica calugartsca, Servian 
sliwowilz, equally upset ail Coqueville's notions 
of what a man could swaJlow. Upon the whole, 
there was a weakness for the Kiimmel and 
Kirsch, liquors clear as water and stiff enough 
to kill a man. Could it be that so many good 
things had been invented ! At Coqueville they 
only knew of brandy ; and not every one, at 
that. And their imaginations grew more and 
more excited, they got to a pitch of véritable 
devoutness in face of this inexhaustible variety 
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of things that intoxicate. Oh ! to get drunk 
on somcthing new every evenîng, and not to 
know its very name ! It was like a fairy taie, a 
rain, a fountain spitting forth extraordinary 
liquids, flavored with every flower and fruit in 
ail création. 

So on Friday evening there were seven casks 
on the beach. Coqueville had given up leaving 
Ihe beach at ail. It lived there, thanks to the 
mildness of the weather. Never had they en- 
joyed so fine a week in September. The spree 
had lasted ever since Monday; and there 
seemed to be no reason why it should not go 
on forever, if Providence kept sending casks ; 
for the abbé Radiguet saw the finger of Provi- 
dence in it, AU business was suspended ; what 
was the use of running about, when pleasure 
came to you in your sleep? They were ail 
bourgeois of leisure, bourgeois who drank ex- 
pensive liquors without having any score to pay 
at the café. Coqueville sunned itself luxu- 
riously with its hands in its pockets, waiting for 
the evening's treat, Besides, it stopped sober- 
ing up ; it passed from the hilarity of KUmmel 
straight on lo thaï of Kirsch and ratafia; in 
seven days it niade acquaintance with the 
angers of gin, the lachrymose sensibilities of 
curaçao, the laughter of cognac. And Coque- 
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ville remained innocent as the new-bom babe, 
knowing nothing about anything, drinking !ii 
good faith whatever the good God sent it. 

It was on Friday that the Mahés fratemïzed 
with the Floches. They were very jolly that 
evening. The distance between them had al- 
ready grown less the evening before, for the 
drunker ones trampled down the sandheap that 
separated the two parties. Only one step tnore 
was left to be taken. On the Floche side four 
casks were being drained, while the Mahés, 
too, were finishing their three litlle barrels, — 
three Hquors that just made up the French flag, 
one blue, one white, and one red, The blue 
one filled the Floches with envy, because they 
thought a biue liquor something really astound- 
ing, La Queue, grown good-natured ever since 
he had stopped getting sober, came forward, 
glass in hand, comprehending that he, as a 
magistrale, must make the first advance. 

" Corne, Rouget," he stammered ont, 

" will you cHnk glasses? " 

" Don't care if I do," answered Rouget, 

who was staggeriog with sentimental émotion. 

They fell upon each other's necks. Then 
everybody broke out into tears, so deeply were 
they affected. 'l'he Mahés and Floches em- 
braced, they who had been devouring each 
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other for centuries. The abbé Radiguet was 
much touched, and spoke again of the fingei 
of God. They dmnk a toast in the three 
liquors, the blue, the white, and the red. 

" Hurrah for France!" shouted the 

Emperor. 

The blue was no good, the white not much 
better, but the red was stunning. They went 
for the Floche casks next. Then there was 
dancing. As there was no band, some accom- 
modating young fellows clapped their hands 
and whistled, which enraplured the girls. The 
jollification got to be superb. The seven casks 
were drawn up in a row ; every one coiild choose 
what he liked best. Those who had had enough 
stretched themselves out on the sand and took 
a nap, and when they woke up went at it 
again. The others spread out the bail lîttle by 
little, and took up the whole beach. They 
danced in the open air till midnight. The sea 
murmured gently, the stars twinkled in the deep 
sky in immeasurable peace. It was the serenlty 
of the infant âges, encompassing the joy of a 
tribe of savages drunk with its first cask of 
brandy. 

Nevertheless, Coqueville still went home to 
bed. When there was nothing left to drink, 
the Floches and Mahés helped each other, car- 
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ried each other, and managed to find theîr way 
to bed as well as they could. On Salurday the 
spree lasted up to nearly two in the moming, 
They had fishedupsix casks, twoofwhich were 
enormons. Fouasse and Tupain aimost came 
to blows. Tupain, who was ugly in bis cnps, 
talked offinîshingoffhisbrother; buteverybody 
was shocked at this quarrel, the Floches as well 
as the Mahés. Was it reasonable to keep on 
fighting when the whole village was kissing? 
They made the two brothers drink together; 
they did so grudgingly, and the Emperor pro- 
mised to keep an eye on them. Neilher did 
the Rouget household get on swimmingly, 
When Marie had drunk some anisette, she 
heaped attentions upon Brisemotte, which Rou- 
get could not contemplate calmly ; the less so 
that he, growing sentimental, wanted to be 
loved himself, The abbé Radiguet, fitll of 
gentlcness, might preach forgivenessof injuries 
till he was black in the face, an accident was to 
be feared. 

" Bosh," said La Queue, " it'll ail corne 

out right. If we hâve a good catch to-morrow, 
you'll see. . . . Here's to you ! " 

Stili La Queue was not quite right yet himself. 
He kept watching Delphin, and would let fly a 
kick or so at him so soon as he saw him go 
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near Margot. The Emperor was scandalized, 
for there was no sensé in spoihng sport between 
two young people. But La Queue stiU swore 
he would rather kill Margot than give her to the 
young one. Besides, Margot wouldn't agrée 
lo il. 

" Isn't that so? you're too proud," he 

cried. " You'll never marry a beggar ! " 

" Never, papa ! " answered Margot. 

On Saturday, Margot drank a good deal of a 
sweet cordial. You couidn't imagine the like 
of such sugar. As she was off her guard, she 
very soon found herself sitting on the ground 
beside the cask. She was laughing, happy, in 
Paradise ; she saw stars, she felt as if she had a 
band playing dance-tunes in her inside. Just 
then Delphin glided into the shadow of the 
cask. He took her hand and asked, — 

"Say, Margot, will you?" 

She kept on smiling. Then she replied, — . 

" It's ail papa who isn't willing." 

" Oh ! that don'l matter," the young one 

went OQ. " The old folks never are willing, you 
know, ... As .long as you're willing yourself " 

He grew bolder and gave her a kiss on the 
neck. She bridled, a shiver ran over her 
shoulders. 

" Hâve done, you tickle." 
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But she said nothîng more about boxii^ his 
ears. She could not hâve done it, to begin 
wilh, her hands were too limp. Then those 
httle kisses on her neck felt good. They were 
like tbe cordial that benumbed her so deli- 
ciously.' At last she rolled her head to one 
side and stuck out her chin like a cat. 

" Hère ! " she stammered out, — " hère 

under my ear, it itches there. ... Oh ! that's 
nice." 

Both had fbrgotten La Queue. Luckily the 
Emperor was on the lookout. He called the 
abbé Radiguet to look at them, saying, — 

"Look hère, curé. , , . Itwould be best 

to marry them." 

" Morality would gain by it," the priest 

answered sententiously. 

And he took the matter upon himself for the 
morrow. He would speak to La Queue. Mean- 
while La Queue had drunk so much that the 
Emperor and curé had to cany him home. 
They tried to reason with him about his daugh- 
ter on the way ; but they could get nothing out 
of him but grunts. Behind them Delphin saw 
Margot home through the bright night. 

By four next day the Zéphyr and WhaU 
had fished up seven casks. At six the Zéphyr 
fished up two more. That made nine. Then 
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CoqueviUe celebrated Sunday. And the spree 
was complète, a sprec the like of which was 
never seen before and will never be seen again. 
just mentioD it in Lower Normand y, and 
people will say with a laugh, " Ah ! yes, the 
CoqueviUe spree 1 " 
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Meamwhile m. Mouchel was astonished on 
Tuesday to see neither Rouget nor La Queue 
corne to Grandport. What the devil couid those 
fellows be about? The sea was calm, there 
ought to be splendid fishing. Perhaps they 
meant to bring him a whole boatload of soles 
aDd lobsters at once. So he waited patiently 
till Wednesday. 

On Wednesday, M. Mouchel began to get 
angry. You must know that the widow Dufeu 
was no joke. She was a woman who would 
come to hard words in a jiffy. Though he was 
a good-lookîng fellow, fair-haired and strong, he 
trembled before her, and ail the more because 
he hoped to marry her ; he was very attentive, 
contenting himself with the prospect of calming 
her down with a box on the ear, if ever he 
should get to be her master. So on Wednesday 
moming the widow Dufeu was in a storming rage, 
eomplaining that those peopie had stopped send- 
ing anything in, and that they themselves were 
short of fish ; and she taxed him with running 
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after thc girls alongshoie, instead of looliiiig 
aftcr his whiting and mackerel, which ought to 
beplentiful. M. Mouchel wasannoyed, and fell 
back upon Coqueville's singular breach of faith. 
The surprise pacified the widow Dufeu for a 
moment. What could Coqueville be thinking 
of? It had never acted inthatway before. But 
she declared directly that she didn't care a rap 
for Coqueville ; that it was M. Mouchel's busi- 
ness to keep hei advised, and that she would 
know what to do if he let himself be taken in 
by the fishermen. At this he got very anxious 
and wished Rouget and La Queue to the devil. 
Perhaps they would corne to-morrow, ail the 
same. 

Nextday,Thursday, neitherof themappeared. 
Towards evening M. Mouche! went up in de- 
spair to the top of the rock at the left of Grand- 
port, from which you can see Coqueville in the 
dislance, with the yellow spot made by its beach. 
He looked long. The village looked quiet in 
the sunshine, light streaks of smoke were cotning 
out from the chimneys ; no doubt the women 
were cooking their soup. M. Mouchel ascer- 
tained that Coqueville was still in its place, and 
that a rock from the bluff had not crushed it; 
he understood it less than ever. Just as he was 
on the point of coming down again he thought 
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he made out two black dots in the bay, the 
Whale and the Zepkyr. So he went back to 
calm down the widow Dufeu. Coqueville was 
fishing. 

The night passed by. Friday came. Still no 
Coqueville. M, Mouchel chmbed up his rock 
over ten tîmes. He was beginning to lose his 
head ; the wJdow Dufeu called him the most 
abominable names, and he could thiak of no 
answer to give her. There was Coqueville, still 
basking in the sun like a lazy lizard. Only, M. 
Mouchel did net seem to see any more smoke. 
The village seemed to be dead. Could they 
ail hâve died in their holes ? There was a swaim 
of somethiûg on the beach ; but it might be 
seaweed, washed up by the tide. 

On Saturday, nobody yet. The widow Dufeu 
was past crying : her eyes were fixed and her 
lips white. M. Mouchel spent two hours on top 
of hisrock. A curiosity was growing within him, 
a feeling as if he must account to his own satis- 
faction for the stiange stagnation of the village. 
Those buts blissfuUy sleeping ftiere in the sun 
got to the pitch of annoying him. His mind 
was made up : he would set out very early Mon- 
day morning and try to be there about nine. 

Going to Coqueville was no pleasure trip. M. 
Mouchel thought best to take the land road ; 
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he would thus corne upon the village without 
being expected. A carriage took him as far as 
Robigneux, where he left it in a bam ; for 
it would not hâve been prudent to venture 
into the gorges with it. He set out briskiy, hav- 
ing more than four miles before him over the 
most atrocious of roads. The walk, however, 
has a wild beauty of its own ; the path leads 
down with continuai turnings between two enor- 
mous barriers of rock, and so narrow is it at 
times that three men cannot pass throughabreast, 
Farthet on it runs along the brînk of précipices ; 
the gorge opens abruptly, and you catch glimpses 
of the sea and of boundless blue horizons. But 
M. Mouchel was in no frame of mind to admire 
the landscape. He swore when the stones turned 
under his heel. It was ail Coqueville's fault ; 
he pTomised to shake up those do-nothings in 
fine style. Meanwhile he was getting nearer. 
AU of a sudden, at the turning round the last 
rock, he caught sighl of the twenty houses of 
the village, hanging to the side of the blulT. 

It was strikiifg nine. It was like June, so 
blue and warm was the sky ; the weather was 
superb, the clear air gilt with a dust of sunshine 
and cooled by the good seasraell. M. Mouchel 
passed into the only street of the village, where 
he had been often before ; when he came to 
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Rouget's house he went in. The house was 
empty. He next gave a look in at Fouasse's, 
at Tupain's, at Brisemotte's. Not a soûl ; ail 
the dooTs open and nobody in ihe rooms. What 
did it mean? He fait a slight chill creep over 
his skin. Then he bethought him of the authori- 
ties. Surely the Emperor would tell him about 
it. But the Emperor's house was empty like 
the rest ; even the constable was gooe ! This 
deserted and silent village frightened him by 
this time. He rao to the mayor's. There an- 
other surprise awaited him :' the house was in 
abominable disorder ; the beds had not been 
made for three days ; the crockery was lying 
round, and the topsyturvied chairs seemcd to 
tell of sorae fight. Thoroughly upset and imagi- 
ning ail sorts of cataclysms, M. Mouchel made 
up his mind to see it through to the eod, and 
went to the church. No more curé than mayor. 
The very powers of religion herself had va- 
nished. Deserted Coqueville slept there without 
a living breath, without a dog, without a cat. 
There was not even any poultry left, the hens 
were gone. Nothinc, a void, silence, leaden 
sleep, beneath the broad blue sky . 

Egad ! no wonder Coqueville had brought no 
fish ! Coqueville had moved, Coqueville was 
dead. The police must be notified. This mys- 
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terious catastrophe was driving M, Mouchel 
half crazy when, it having occurred to hîm to 
go down to the beach, he gave a shriek, The 
entire population was lying prostrate on the sand. 
There must hâve been a gênerai massacre. Eut 
a sonorous snoring undeceived him. Coqueviile 
had kept up its spree so late Sunday night that 
it was absolutely unable to get home to bed. So 
it slept on the sand just where it fell, round the 
nine casks, which were ail drunk up. 

Yes, ail Coqueviile was snoring there ; I 
mean, the children, women, old people, and 
men. Not one was left standing. Some were 
on their bellies, some on their backs; others 
lay bunched up with their chin between their 
knees. As you make your bed, so must you 
lie ; and the rascals lay scattered there as 
drunken luck had thrown them down, like a 
handfui of leaves blown by the wind. Some of 
the men had tumbled head over heels and 
were lying head downmost. Women showed 
their backsides. It was full of artless good- 
nature, an open-air dormitory, a lot of people 
making themselves at home among friends ; 
for there is no fun where constraint is. 

It was just new moon. Coqueviile, thinkîng 
it had blown out ils candie, had iet itself go 
in the dark. Then daylight came; and now 
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the SUD was ftaming, a sun that cast its rays 
straight down upon the sleepers without makiog 
them wjnk an eyelid. Tbey were fast asleep 
with their jolly faces, in the beautifiil innocence 
of drunkards. The chickens muât hâve corne 
down early in the nioming to peck at the casks, 
for they, too, were lying dnink on the sand. 
There were even five cats and three dogs with 
their paws in the air, lipsy from licking the 
glasses that had Irickled with sugar. 

M. Mouchel walked round among the 
sieepers for a moment, taking care not to step 
on anyone, He saw it ail, for some casks from 
the wreck of an English vessel had been pîcked 
up in Grandport, too. Ail his wrath fell. What 
a touching and moral spectacle ! Coqueville 
in one gênerai reconciliation, the Mahés and 
Floches lying side by side ! At the last glass 
the worst enemies had fallen into each other's 
arms. Tupain and Fonasse were snoring hand 
in hand, like brothers incapable henceforth of 
contesting a will. As for the Rouget household, 
it presented a still more amiable picture ; 
Marie slept between Rouget and Brise mot te, 
as if to say that from this day forward they 
would live thus, happy ail three. 

But above ail, one group showed a fatnily 
scène fît to move a stone to sensibility. It was 
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Delphin and Margot, with their anus round 
each other's necks ; they siept there cheek to 
cheek, with their lips still paited aflei a Uiss. 
At their feet the Emperor lay crosswise, guard- 
ing them. Above them La Queue snoied like 
a &theT satisfied with having settled his daugh- 
ter for life, while the abbé Radiguet, who had 
fallcn there like the rest, seemed to be giving 
them his blessing with his outspread arms. In 
her sieep Margot still stretched out her rosy 
face, like a cat in love that likes to be scratched 
under the chin. 

The spree had wound up with a wedding. 
And M. Mouche! himself afterwards married 
the widow Dufeu, whom he beats to a jelly, 
Just mention it in Lower Normandy, and 
people will say with a laugh, " Ah ! yes, the 
Coqueville spree ! " 
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THE ATTACK ON THE 
MILL 

I 

Old Merlier's mill was in high feather, Ihat 
fine summer evening. In the couriyard they 
had set ont three tables, end to end, ready for 
the guests. Al! the country knew that, on that 
day, Merlier's daughter Frani;otse was to be be- 
trothed to Dominique, a fellow who had the 
name of being an idle loafer, but whom the 
women for eight miles round looked at with 
glisteniog eyes, so well-favored was he. 

This mill of old Merlier's was a real delight. 
It stood just in the middle of Rocrense, at the 
point where the highway makes a shaq) turn. 
The village has only one street, two rows of 
hovels, one row on each side of the road ; but 
there, at the corner, the fields spread out wide, 
great trees, following the course of the Morelle, 
cover the depths of the valley with a magnifi- 
cent shade. There is not in ail Lorraine a more 
lovely bit of nature. To the right and left, 
thick woods of century-old trees rise up the 
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gentle slopes, fiUing the horizon wiih a sea of 
verdure ; while, towards the south, the plain 
stretches oui marvellously fertile, unfolilitig with- 
out end its plots of land divided by live hedges. 
But what, above ail else, gives Rocreuse its 
charm is the coolness of this green nook in the 
hottest days of July and August. The Morelle 
cornes down from the Gagny woods, and it seems 
as if it brought with it the coolness of the fo- 
liage beneath which it tlows for miles ; it brii^ 
the raurmuring sounds, the icy and sequestered 
shade of the forests. And it is not the only 
source of coolness: ail sorts of running water 
babble beneath the trees ; at every step, springs 
gush forth ; you feel, while followjng the narrow 
paths, as if subterranean lakes were forcing their 
way through the moss, and taking advantage of 
the smallest fissures, at the foot of trees, be- 
tween rocks, to overflow in crystalline fountains. 
The whispering loices of thèse brooks rise so 
mullitudinous and high that they drown the 
buUfinches' song, You would think yourself in 
some enchanted park, with waterfalls on every 
hand. 

Below, the meadows are soaking wet. Gi- 
gantic chestnuts cast their black shadows. 
Along the edge of the fields, long Unes of pop- 
lars spread out their rustling drapery. There 
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are two avenues of huge sycamore-maples rising 
across the fields, up toward the old château of 
Gagny, now in ruins. In this perpetually wa- 
tered soîl the weeds grow rank. It is like a 
flower garden lying between two wooded hill- 
sides ; but a natural garden, in which the lawns 
are fields, and giant trees trace out colossal 
flower beds, When the sun, at noon, casls its 
rays straight down, the shadows turn blue, the 
scorched weeds slumber in the heat, while an 
icy shudder runs along beneath the foliage. 

It was there that old Merlier's mil! enlivened 
a nook of rank green growth wilh its clacking. 
The building, of planks aod mortar, seemed as 
old as the world. Half of it dipped into ihe 
Morelle, which, at this point, widens out into a 
clear, rounded basin. A dam was contrived to 
let the water fall from a height of several mètres 
upon the mill-wheel, which turned creaking, with 
the asthmatic cough of a faithful servant, grown 
old in the household. When people advised 
old Merlier to change it for a new one, he would 
shake his head, saying that a young wheel would 
be lazier and nol so well up in its business ; and 
he mended the old one with everything Ihat came 
to hand, — slaves of casks, bils of rusty iron, zinc, 
lead. The wheel seemed ail the gayer for it, 
its outUne growg strange, ail beplumed with 
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weeds and moss. When the water beat against 
it with ils silver stream, it would cover itself 
with beads, you saw it deck out its strange car- 
cass with a sparklingbedizenmentof mother-of- 
pearl necklaces. 

The part of the mill that thus dipped into the 
Morelle looked like a barbarous ark, stranded 
there. A good half of the structure was built 
on piles. The water ran in under the board 
floor ; there, too, were holes, well known in the 
conntry for the eels and enormous crawfish 
caught there. Above the fall, the basin was as 
clear as a mirror, and when the wheel did not 
cloiid it with its foam, you could see shoals of 
large fish swimming there with the deliberate- 
ness of a naval squadron. A broken fiight of 
steps led down to the river, near a stake lo 
whichaboatwastnoored. Awoodenbalconyran 
above the wheel. Windows opened upon it, 
eut at irregular distances. This pellmell of 
corners, little walls, L's added as an afterthought, 
beams and bits of roof, gave the mill ihe ap- 
pearance of an old dismanlledcitadel. But ivy 
had grown there, ail sorts of climbing vines had 
stopped up the too wide cracks and thrown a 
cloak of green over the old dwelling. Young 
ladies who passed by would sketch old Merlier's 
mill in their albums. 
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Toward the road the house was stouter. A 
stone gateway opened upon (he main court- 
yard, which was bordered on the right by sheds 
and stables. Near a well a huge elm covered half 
the courtyard with its shade. At the farther 
end, the house showed the line of its four first- 
story Windows, surmounted by a pigeon-house. 
Old MerUer's only bit of dandyism was to havc 
this wall whitewashed every len years. It had 
just been whitened, and dazzled the village 
when the sun lighted it up in the luiddle of the 
day. 

For twenty years old Merlier liad been 
mayor of Rocreuse. He was esteemed for the 
fortune he had managed to make. He was 
supposed to be worth somelhing like eighty 
thousand francs, lai'd up sou by sou. When 
he married Madeleine Goillard, who brought 
him the mill as her dowry, he hardly possessed , 
anything but his two arms; but Madeleine 
never repented her choice, so well did he 
manage the affaîrs of the household. Now 
that his wife was dead, he remained a widower 
with his daughter Françoise. No doubt, he 
might hâve taken a rest, lefï his mill to sleep 
in the moss j but he would hâve been too much 
bored, and the house would hâve seemed dead 
to him. He kept on working, for the fun of it. 
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Old Merlier was then a tall old man, with a 
long, silent face, never iaughing, but very joHy 
internally, nevertheless. He had been chosen 
for mayor on account of his money, and aiso 
for the fine air he knew how to assume, when 
he married a couple. 

Françoise Merlier was just eighteen. She 
did not pass for one of Ihe beauties of (he 
countryside; she was too puny. Up to the 
âge of eleven, she was even «gly. No one in 
Rocreuse could understand how the daughter 
of father and mother Merlier, both of them 
ruggedly built, could grow up so ill and, so to 
speak, grudgingly. But at fifteen, although 
still délicate, she had the preiiiest little face in 
the world. She had black hair, black eyes, 
and at the same time was ail rosy ; a mouth 
that laughed ail the time, dimpled cheeks, a 
ciear brow on which there seemed to rest a 
crown of sunshine. Although piiny for the 
neighborhood, she was not thin, far from it ; 
people only meant that she could not shoulder 
a sack of grain ; but she grew very plump with 
time, and stood a good chance of ending by 
being round and dainty as a quail. Only her 
father's long spells of speechlessness had niade 
her thoughtful at an carly âge. If she was 
always Iaughing, it was to give others pleasitre. 
At bottom, she was serioiis. 
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Naturally ail the countryside courted her, 
still more for her dollars than for her niceness. 
And at last, ahe made a choice that had just 
scandalized the country. On the other side of 
the Morelle lived a young fellow, named Domi- 
nique Tenquer. He did not belong in Rocreuse. 
Ten years before, he had conne ihere from Bel- 
gium, to take possession of a legacy from an 
uncle of his who owned a little pièce of pro- 
perty on the very outskirts of the Gagny forest, 
just opposite the mîll, within a few gunshots. 
He came to sell this property, he saîd, and go 
home again. hut ihe couDtry fa^cïnated him, 
it seems, for he did not stir. He was seen 
tiUing his bit of field, picking a few vegetables, 
on which he lived. He fished, he went shoot- 
ing ; several times, the gamekeepers just 
missed catching him and reporting him to the 
authorities. This free life, the material re- 
sources of which Ihe peasants could not well 
account for, had at last given him a bad name. 
He was vaguely spoken of as a poacher. At ail 
events, he was Jazy, for he was often found 
asleep in the grass at times when he ought to 
hâve been at work. The hut in which he 
lived, under the first trees of the forest, did 
not look like an honest fellow's dwelling either. 
If he had had business with the wolves of the old 
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niins of Gagny, it would not hâve surprised the 
old women. Vet the girls would, now and 
then, hâve the audacUy to stand up for hjm ; 
for this suspicions man was a superb fellow, 
tall and supple as a poplar, with a very white 
skin, and fair beard and hair that shone hke 
gold in the sun. So, one fine morning, Fran- 
çoise declared to her father that she loved 
Dominique, and that she would never consent 
to marry any one else. 

You can imagine what a blow old Merlier 
received that day. He said nothing, as usual. 
He always looked thoughtful in the face ; only 
his internai jollity stopped sparkling in his 
eyes. The two did not speak for a week. 
Françoise, too, was lery grave. What bothered 
old Merlier was to make ont how in the world 
that rascal of a poacher could hâve bewitched 
his daughter. Dominique had never corne to 
the mill. The miller began to watch him, and 
espied the gallant on the other side of the 
Morelle, lying in the grass and pretending to 
be asleep. The thing was clear : they must 
hâve fallen in love, making sheep's-eyes at each 
other across the mill-wheel, 

Meanwhile another week passed by. Fran- 
çoise looked more and more solemn. Old 
Merlier still said nothing. Then, one eveniog, 
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he brought Dominique home with him, without 
a Word. Françoise was jusl setting the table. 
She did not seem astonished ; she only added 
another plate and knifc and fork; but the 
little dimples appeared once more in her 
cheeks, and her laugh came back again. That 
morning, old Meriier had gone after Dominique 
to his hut on the outskirts of the wood, There 
the two men had talked for three hours, wilh 
closed doors and Windows. No one ever knew 
what theyfoundto say to each other. Whatwas 
certain was that, on coming out, old Meriier 
aiready treated Dominique like his own son. 
No doubt, the old man had found the man he 
was after, a fine fellow, in this lazybones who 
lay in the grass to make the girls fall in love 
with him. 

AH Rocreuse gossiped. The women, in the 
doorways, did not run dry of tittle-tattle about 
old Merlier's foUy in taking a scapegrace 
into his household. He let them talk on. 
Perhaps he remembered his own marriage, 
Neither had he a red sou, when he married 
Madeleine and her mill ; but that did not 
prevent his making a good hushand. Besides, 
Dominique eut the gossip short by going to 
work with such a will that the whole country 
marvelled at it. It so happened that the 
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milier's boy had just been drafted ; and Domi- 
nique would never hear of his hiring . another. 
He carried the sacks, drove the cart, struggled 
with the old wheel when it had to be begged 
hard before it would turn, and ail with such a 
will that people would corne to look at iiim, 
for sheer pleasure. Old Merlier laughed his 
quiet laugh. He was very proud of having 
scented out this fellow. There is nothing like 
love for putting heart into young people. 

In the midst of ail this hard work, Françoise 
and Dominique adored each other. They 
hardly ever spoke, but they looked at each 
other with smiling tenderness. So far, old 
Merlier had not said a single word about the 
marriage ; and they both respected this silence, 
awaiting the old man's pleasure. AI; last, one 
day about the middle of July, he had three 
tables set out in the courtyard under the big 
elm, inviting his friends in Rocreuse to corne 
and take a drink with him in the evening. 
VVhen the courtyard was full, and every one 
had his glass în his hand, old Merlier raised 
his very hjgh, saying, — 

" This is for the pleasure of announcing 

to you that Françoise will marry that fellow 
there in a month, on Saint-Louis's day." 

Then they clinked glasses noîsily. Every- 
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body laughed. But old Merlier, raising his 
voice, went on, — 

" Dominique, kiss your intended. That 

must be donc." 

And they kissed each other, very red, while 
the crowd laughed still louder. It was a real 
joUifi cation. A small cask was emptied. Then, 
when only the intitnate friends were !eft, they 
chatted quielly. Night had corne, a starlit and 
very clear night Dominique and Françoise, 
sitting side by side on a bcnch, said noihing. 
An old peasant spoke of the war the emperor 
had declared with Prussia. Ail the boys In 
the village were already gone, The day before, 
troops had passed through. There would be 
hard knocks going. 

" Bah ! " said old Merlier, with a 

happy man's egoism. " Dominique is a fo- 
reigner, he won't go. , , , And, if the Prus- 
sians corne, he will be hère to défend his 
wife." 

This notion that the Pnissians might corne 
seemed a good joke. They were to be given 
an A I thrashing, and it would be soon over, 

" l've seen 'em, l've seen 'em," the 

old peasant said over and over again. 

There was a silence. Then they clinked 
glasses once more. Françoise and Dominique 
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had heard nothing ; they had taken Each other 
softly by the hand, behind the bench, so that 
no one could see tliem, and it seemed so good 
that they stayed there, their eyes lost in the 
depihs of the darkness. 

How watm and splendid a night ! The 
village was falling asleep on both sides of the 
road, tranquil as a child. Vou only heard, ftom 
time to time, the crowing of some cock, waked 
too soon. From the great woods hard by came 
long breaths that passed like caresses over the 
roofs. The meadows,with their btack shadows, 
put on a mysterious and secluded majesty, 
while aH the running waters that gushed forth 
into the darkness seemed to be the cool and 
rhythmic breathing of the sleeping country. 
At moments, the mill-wheet, fast asleep, seemed 
to be dreaming, like those old watchdogs that 
bark while snoring. It creaked, it talked ail 
by itsetf, luUed by the falls of the Morelle, 
whose sheet of water gave forth the sustained 
and musical note of an organ pipe. Never had 
more widespread peace fallen over a happier 
corner of the earth. 
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- JusT a month tater, day for day, on Saint- 
Louis's eve, Rocreuse was in dismay. The 
Prussians had beaten tlie emperor, and were 
advancing toward the village by forced marches. 
For a week past, people passing along the road 
had announced the Prussians : " They are at 
Lormière, they are at Novelles " ; and, hearing 
that they were approaching so fast, Rocreuse 
thought, every niorning, to see them come 
down by the Gagny woods, Still they did not 
come; this frightened the inhabitants still 
more. They would surely fall upon the vil- 
lage at night, and eut everybody's throat. 

The night before, a little before daybreak, 
there had been an alarm. The inhabîtants had 
waked up, hearing a great noise of men on the 
road. The women were just falling upon their 
knees and crossing themselves, when red 
Irousers were recogniied through cracks of 
Windows prudenily opened. It was a detach- 
ment of French. The captain immediateiy 
asked for the mayor of the place, and stayed at 
the mill, after talkîng with old Merlier. 
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The sun rose gayly that day. It would be 
hot at Doon. Over the woods floated a yel- 
low lighl, while in the distaDce, above the 
meadows, rose white vapors. The clean, 
pretty village awoke in the cool air, and the 
country, with its river and springs, had the 
dew-sprinkled loveliness of a nosegay. But 
this fine weather made no one laugh. They 
had just scen the captain walk round about the 
mill, examine the neighboring houses, cross to 
the other side of the Morelle, and from there 
study the country through a spyglass ; old 
Merher, who was with him, seemed to be ex- 
plaining the country to him. Then the captain 
stationed soldiers behind walls, behind trees, in 
holes in the ground. The bulk of the detach- 
mentwas encamped in the courtyard of the 
mitl. So there was to be a fight? And when 
old Merlier came back, he was plied with 
questions. He gave a loDg nod with his head, 
without speaking. Yes, there was to be a 
fight. 

Françoise and Dominique were in the court- 
yard, looking at him. At last, he took his pipe 
out of his mouth and said simply, — 

" Ah ! my poor children, there will be 

no wedding for you to-morrow ! " 

Dominique, his lips set, a Une of anger 
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across his forehead, raised hiinself up on tiptoe 
from time to tîme, wîth his eyes fixed on ihe 
Gagny woods, as if lie longed to see the Prussians 
corne. Françoise, very pale, serious, came and 
went, supplying the soldiers with what they 
needed. They were making their soup in a 
corner of the courtyard, and joking whilc 
waiting for their meal. 

Meanwhile the captain seemed delighted. 
He had examined the rooms and the gteat hall 
of the mill, looking out upon the river. Now, 
sitting by the well, he was talking with old 
Merlier. 

" You hâve a real fortress here," said 

he. ■ " We ought to hold out till evening. , , . 
The beggars are late. They should be here by 
this lime." 

The miller looked serious. He saw his mill 
flaming like a torch ; but he did not complain, 
thinking it useless. He only opened his mouth 
to say, — 

" You ought to hâve some one hide the 

boat behind the wheel. There is a hole there 
that will hold her. . . . Perhaps she may be 
of use." 

The caplain ga\'e an order. This captain 
was a handsome man of about forty, tall and 
with a kindly face, The sight of Françoise and 
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Dominique seemed to please him. He was 
interested in them, as if he had forgotteu the 
coming struggle. He followed Françoise about 
with his eyes, and his look told plainly ihat he 
found her charming. Then, turning to Domi- 
nique, — 

" So you're not in the army, my boy ? " 

he asked abruptly. 

" l'm a foreigner," the young man an- 

swered. 

The captain seemed only half pleased with 
this reason. He winked and smiled. Fran- 
çoise was pleasanter company than cannon. 
Then, seeing him smile, Dominique added, — 

" l'm a foreigner, but I can put a bullet 

into an apple at five hundred mètres. . . . See, 
my gun's there, behind you." 

" It may be of use to you," the captain 

teplied simply. 

Françoise had come up, trembling a little. 
And, withoui minding the people there, Domi- 
nique took both the hands she held out to 
him, and pressed them in his, as if to take her 
under his protection. The captain smiled again, 
but added not a word, He remaîned sitting, 
his sword between his legs, his eyes looking at 
vacancy, as if in a dream. 

It was already two o'clock. It was growîng 
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very hot. There was a dead silence. In the 
courtyard, under the sheds, the soldiers had 
fallen to eating their soup. Not a sound came 
from the village, in which the people had bar- 
ricaded their houses, doors and Windows, A 
dog, left alone in the road, was howling, From 
the neighboring woods and meadows, motion- 
less in the heat, came a far-off voice, long 
susiained, made up of every separate breath of 
air. A cuckoo was singing. Then the silence 
spread itself over the country aiso. 

Aod, in this slumbering air, a shot suddenly 
burst forth. The captain sprang up quickly, 
the soldiers dropped their plates of soup, still 
half fuU. In a few seconds, every man was at 
his post for the fight; the mill was occupied 
from top to bottom. Yet the captain, who had 
gone out upon the road, could make ont nothing ; 
to the right and left, the road stretched out, 
empty and ail white. A second shot was heaid, 
and still nothing, not a shadow ; but, on tura- 
ing round, he espied, over towards Gagny, be- 
tween two trees, alightcloudletofsmoke wafted 
away like gossamer. The wood was still pro- 
foundly quiet. 

"The rascals hâve taken to the forest," 

he muttered. " They know we are hère." 

Then the firing kept up, harder and harder, 
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between the French aoldiers, stationed round 
the mill, and the Pnissians, hidden behind the 
trees. The buUets whistled across the Ma- 
relle, without occasioning any loss ou one side 
or the other. The shots were irregular, came 
from every bush ; and ail you saw was still the 
little clouds of smoke gently wafted away by 
the wind. This lasted for nearly two hours, 
The officer hummed a tune, as if indiffèrent. 
Françoise and Dominique, who had stayed in 
the courtyard, raîsed themselves up on tiptoe, 
and looked over the wall. They were particu- 
larly interested in watching a little soldier, sta- 
tioned on the brink of ihe Morelle, behind the 
hulk of an old boat ; he was flat on his belly, 
watched his chance, fired his shot, then let . 
himself slide down into a ditch, a little behind 
him, to reload his rifle; and his movements 
were so droll, so cunning, so supple, that it 
made one smile to see him. He must hâve 
espied the head of some Prussian, for he got 
up quickly and brought his pièce to his shoul- 
der ; but, before he fired, he gave a cry, tumed 
over upon himself, and rolled into the ditch, 
where his legs stiffened out wîth the momentary, 
convulsive jerk of those of a chicken with its 
neck wrung. The little soldier had received a 
buUet full in the breast. He was the first man 
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kiUed. Instinctiveiy Françoise seized hold of 
Dominique's hand and squeezed it with a ner- 
vous grip, 

" Don't stay there," said the captain. 

" The buUets teach hère." 

As he spoke a httle, sharp stroke was heard 
in the old elm, and a branch fell in zigzags 
through the air ; but the two young people did 
not stir, riveted there by anxiety at the sight. 
On the outskirts of the wood, a Prussian came 
out suddenly from behind a tree, as from a side 
scène, beating the air with his arms, and tum- 
bling over backwards. And then nothing stirred, 
the two dead men seemed to sieep in the daz- 
iling sunshine, you saw no one in the torpid 
landscape. Even the crack of the shots stopped. 
Only the Morelle kept up its sjlver-toned whis- 
pering. 

Old Merlier looked at thÈ captain in surprise, 
as if to ask if it were over. 

" Hère it cornes," the tatter muttered, 

"Look out ! Don't stay there." 

He had not finished speaking when there 
came a terrifie voHey. It was as if the great 
elm were mowed down, a cloud of leaves 
whirled about them. Luckily the Prussians 
had fired too high. Dominique dragged, 
almost carried Françoise away, while old Jler. 
lier followed them, crying out, — 
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" Go down to the Utile cellar ; the 

walls are solid." 

But they did not mJnd him, they went into 
the great hall, where ten soldiers, or so, were 
waiting in silence, wîth shutters closed, peek- 
ing through the cracks. The captain had 
stayed aloDe in the courtyard, crouched down 
behind the little wali, while the furious voUeys 
continued. The soldiers he had stationed out- 
side yielded ground only foot by foot. Yet 
they came in, one by one, crawUng on their 
faces, when the enemy had dislodged them 
from their hiding places. Their orders were 
to gain titne, not to show themselves, so that 
the Prussians might not know what numbers 
they had before them. Another hour went by ; 
and, as a sergeant came up, saying that there 
were only two or three men left outside, the 
officer looked at his watch, muttering, — 

" Hatf after two. . . . Come, we must 

hold ont four hours," 

He had the gâte of the courtyard shut, and 
ail préparations were made for an energelîc 
résistance. As the Prussians were on the 
other side of the More lie, an immédiate 
assault was not to be feared. To be sure, 
ihere was a bridge, a little over a mile 
off, but they doubtless did not know of its 
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existence, and it was hardly probable that they 
would try to ford the river. So the officer 
merely had the road watched. The whole 
efibrt was to be made on the side toward 
the fields. 

The firing had once more ceased. The 
mill seemed dead beneath the hot sun. Not 
a shutter was opened, not a Sound came from 
the inside. Litdc by .little, meanwhile, the 
Pnissians showed themselves at the outskirts 
of the Gagny wood. They stretched forth 
their heads, grew more daring. In the miti, 
severa! soldiers had already levelled their 
rifles ; but the captain cried out, — 

"No, no, wait. . . . Let them come 

up." 

They were very cautious about it, looking at 
the mill with évident distrust. This old 
dweUing, sîlent and dismal, with its curtains 
of ivy, made them uneasy. Still, they kept 
advancing. When there were about fifty 
of them in the meadow opposite, the oflScer 
said a single word, — 

"Fire !" 

A tearing sound was heard, foUowed by 
single shots. Françoise, shaken with a fit 
of trembling, put her hands up to her ears, 
in spite of herself. Dominique, behind the 
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soldiers, looked on ; and, when thc smoke 
had blown away a little, he saw three Pnis- 
sians stretched on their backs in the middle 
of the field, The rest had thrown themselves 
down behind the willows and poplars; and 
the siège began. 

Foi over an hour the mill was riddled with 
bullets. They whipped its old walls like bail. 
When they stnick stone, y ou heard the m 
flatte n out and fall back into the watei. 
Into wood they penetrated with a hollow 
Sound. Now and then, a cracking told that 
the wheel had been hit. The soldiers inside 
husbanded their shots, fired only when they 
could take aim. From time to time, the 
captain would look at his watch; and, as a 
bail split a shutter and thea lodged in the 
ceiling, — 

" Four o'clock," he muttered. " We 

shall never hold out." 

It was true, this terrible firing of musketry 
was shivering the old mill. A shutter fell into the 
water, riddled like a pièce of lace, and had to be 
replaced by a mattress. Old Merlier exposed 
himself every moment, to make sure of the 
injury done to his poor wheel, whose cracking 
went to his heart. It was ail over with it, this 
time ; never would he be able to Tepair it. 
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Dominique had implored Françoise to go, 
but she would stay with him ; she had sat 
down behind a great oak clothespress, the 
sides of which gave eut a deep sound. 
Then Dominique place d himself in front 
of Françoise. He had not fired yet, he held 
his gun in his hands, not being able to get 
up to the Windows, whose entire width was 
taken up by the soldiers. At every discharge 
the floor shook. 

" Look out I look out ! " the captain 

cried of a sudden. 

He had just seen a whole black mass corne 
out iroai the wood. Itntnediately a formidable 
platoon fire was opened. It was as if a 
waterspout had passed over the mill. Another 
shutter gave way, and, by the gaping opening 
of the window, the bnllets came in. Two 
soldiers rolled upon the floor. One did not 
move ; they pnshed him up against the wall, 
be cause he was in the way. The other 
squinned on the ground, begging them to 
make an end of him ; but no one minded him, 
the halls kept coming in, every one shielded 
himself, and tried to find a loophole to fire 
back through. A third soldier was wounded ; 
he said not a word, he let himself slide down 
by the edge of a table, with fixed and ha^aid 
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eyes. Opposite thèse dead men, Françoise, 
seized with horror, had pushed her chair aside 
mechanically, to sit down on the ground oext the 
wall ; she feit smaller there, and in less danger. 
Meanwhile they had gone after ail the maî- 
tresses in the house, and had half stopped 
up the window. The hall was getting fiUed 
with rubbish, with broken weapons, with gutted 
furniture, 

" Five o'clock," said the captain. 

" Keep it up. . . . They are going to try to 
cross the water." 

At this instant, Françoise gave a shriek. 
A rebounding bail had just grazed her 
forehead. A few drops of blood appeared. 
Dominique looked at her ; then, stepping up 
to the window, he fired his first shot, and kept 
on firing. He loaded, fired, without paying 
any attention to what was going on near him ; 
only from time to time, he would give Fran- 
çoise a look. For the rest, he did not hurry 
himself, took careful ai m, The Prussians, 
creeping along by the poplars, were attempting 
the passage of the Morelle, as the captain had 
foreseen j but, as soon as one of them risked 
showing himself, he would fall, hit in the 
head by a bail from Dominique. The captain, 
who foUowed tbis game, was astonished. He 
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complimented the young man, saying that he 
would be glad to hâve a lot of marksmen like 
him. Dominique did not hear him. A bail 
eut his shoulder, another bniised his arm ; 
and he kept on liring. 

There were two more men killed. The 
maîtresses, ail slashed to bits, no longer 
stopped up the Windows, A last voUey seemed 
as if it would carry away the mîU. The 
position was no longer tenable. Still the 
officer repeated, — 

"Stick toit. . . . Half an hour more." 

Now he counted the minutes, He had 
pTomised his superior ofRcers to hold the 
enemy there until evening, and would not draw 
back a sole's breadth before the time he had 
set for the retreat. He still had his gracious 
manner, smiling at Françoise, to reassure her. 
He himself had just picked up a dead soldier's 
rifle, and was firîng. 

There were only four soldiers left in the hall, 
The Prussians showed themselves in a body on 
the other bank of the Morelle, and it was évi- 
dent that they might cross the river at any time. 
A few minutes more elapsed. The captain 
stuck to it obstinately, would not give the order 
to retreat, when a sergeant came running up, 
saying, — 
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" They are on the road, they are going 

to take us in the lear." 

The Prassians must hâve found the bridge. 
The captain pulled out his watch. 

" Five minutes more," said he. " They 

won't be hère for five minutes." 

Then, at the stroke of six, he at last consented 
to order his men out by a Utile door, opening 
upon an alleyway. From there they threw 
themselves Info a ditch, they reached the Sauvai 
forest. Before going, the captain saluted old 
Merlier very politely, excusing himself. And 
he even added, — 

" Make them lose time. . , . We shall 

be back again." 

Meanwhile, Dominique stayed on in the hall. 
He still kept firing, hearing nothing, under- 
standing nothing. He only felt thaï he must 
défend Françoise. The soldiers were gone, 
without his suspecting it the least in the world. 
He took aim, and kiUed his man at every shot. 
Suddenly there was a loud noise, The Pnis- 
sians, from the rear, had just ovemin the court- 
yard. He fired his last shot, and they fell upon 
him, as his pièce was still smoking. 

Four men held him. Others shouted round 
him in a frightful language. They ail but eut 
his throat oiï-hand. Françoise threw herself 
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before him in supplication ; but an officer came 
in and took charge of the prisoner. After a 
few sentences exchanged in German wîth the 
soldieis, he tumed to Dominque and said 
roughly, and in very good French, — 
" You will be shot in two hours." 
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1t was a ruie made by the German staff: 
every Frenchman not belonging to the regular 
arRiy, and taken with arms in his hands, should 
be shot. Even the guérilla companies were 
not recognized as belhgerents. By thus making 
terrible examples of the peasants who defended 
their own firesides, the Germans wished to pre- 
vent the uprising of the whole country en masse, 
which they dreaded. 

The otficer, a tall, lean man of aboul fifty, 
put Dominique through a brtef examination. 
Ahhough he spoke very pure French, he had 
quite the Prussian stiffness. 

" Vou belong in thèse parts? 

" No, I am a Belgian," 

"Why hâve you taken up arms? . , . 

AH this can't be any of your business." 

Dominique did not answer. Al this moment, 
the officer caught sight of Françoise, standing 
upright and very pale, listening; her slight 
wound put a red bar across her white foiehead. 
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He looted at the young people, one after the 
other, seemed to understand, and contented 
himself with adding, — 

" You don't deny that you were firing ? " 

" I fired as long as 1 was able," Domi- 
nique answered quietly. 

This confession was neediess, for he was 
black with powdet, covered with sweat, spotted 
with some drops of blood that had run doivn 
from the scratch on his shoulder. 

"Very well," theofiicerrepeated. "You 

will be shot in two hours," 

Françoise did not cry out. She clasped her 
hands together and raised them in a gesture of 
mute despair. The officer noticed this gesture. 
Two soldiers had led Dominique away into the 
next room, where they were to keep him in 
sight. The young girl had dropped down upon 
a chair, her legs giving way under her ; she 
could not cry, she was choking. Meanwhîle 
the officer kept looking at her closely. At last, 
he spoke to her. 

" That young man is your brother? " he 

asked. 

She shook her head. He stood there stifT, 
without a smile. Then, after a silence, — 

" He has lived a long while in thèse 

parts?" 

She DOdded yes, still dumb. 
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"Then he must know the-woods round 

here very well?" 

This time, she spoke. 

"Yes, sir," she said, looking at him in 

some surprise. 

He said no more, and tumed on his h«el, 
asking to hâve the tnayor of the village brought 
to hiin. But Françoise had risen, a faint blush 
on her face, thinking to hâve caught the drift 
of his questions, and seeing fresh hope in them. 
It was she who ran to find her father. 

Old Meriier, as soon as the shots had ceased, 
had run quickly down the wooden steps to look 
at his wheel. He adored his daughter, he had a. 
stout friendship for Dominique, his intended 
son-in-law ; but his wheel also held a large place 
in his heart. As the t«o young ones, as he 
called them, had come safe and sound out of 
the scrimmage, he thought of his other love, and 
this one had suffered grievously. And, bending 
over the huge wooden carcass, he învestigated 
its wounds, the picture of distress. Five pad- 
dles were in spUnters, the central framework 
was riddled. He stuck his fingers into the 
buUet hoies, to measure their depth ; he thought 
over how he could repair ail this damage. 
Françoise found him already stopping up cracks 
with broken bits of wood and moss. 
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"Father," she said, " you are wanted." 

And at lasl she wept, (elling him what she had 
just heard. Old Merlier shook his head. Vou 
didn't shoot people that way. He must sée. 
And he went back into the mill, with his silent, 
pacifie air. When the ofiicer asked him for vic- 
tuals for his men, he answered that the people in 
Rocreuse were not accustomed lo being buUied, 
and that nothing would be gol ûom them by 
violence. He took everything upon himself, but 
on the condition of being allowed to act alone. 
The officer showed signs, at first, of getting 
angry at this cool manner ; then he gave in to 
Ihe old man's curt and businessiike way of 
talking. He even called him back, to ask 

" What do you call those woods there, 

opposite?" 

" The Sauvai woods." 

" And what is their extent?" 

The miller looked at him fixedly. 

" I don't know," he answered. 

And he walked away. An hour later, the 
contributions of victuals and money required by 
the officer were in the courtyard of the mill, 
Night was approaching ; Françoise foUowed the 
soldiers' movements anxiously. She didnotgo 
far from the room inwhich Dominiqtte was shut 
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up. At about seven, she had a poignant émo- 
tion ; she saw the officer go into the prisoner's 
room, and, for a quarter of an hour, she heard 
their voices raiscd. One instant, the officer re- 
appeared on the threshold, to give an order in 
Gcrman, which she did not undersland ; but, 
when twelve men came and fell into line in 
the coiirtyard, with their muskets, she fell 
a-trembling, she feit ready to die. So it was ail 
over ; the exécution was to take place. The 
twelve men waited there ten minutes. Domi- 
nique's voice was still raised in a tone of vio- 
lent refusai. At last, the officer came out, 
slamming the door and saying, — 

" Very well, think it over. ... I give 

y ou till lo-morrow mornmg." 

And, with a motion of his arm, he ordered 
the twelve men to break ranks. Françoise 
stayed on in a sort of stupor. Old Merlier, who 
had not stopped smoking his pipe, wlnle looking 
at the squad with an air of simple curiosity, came 
up and took her by the arm with fatherly gen- 
tleness, He led her to her room. 

" Keep quiet," hesald, "try to sleep. 

. . , Tomotrow it will be daylight, and we wili 
see." 

When he withdrew, he locked her in, for 
prudence sake. It was a principle of his that 
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women were no good, and that they made a mess 
of it whenever theyundertook anything serions. 
But Françoise did not go to bed ; she stayed 
a long time sitting on her bed, listeoing to the 
noises in the house. The German soldiers, en- 
camped in the courtyard, were singing and 
laughing: they must hâve been ealing and 
drinking up to eleven, for the noise did not 
stop for an instant In the mill itself, heavy 
steps sounded every now and then ; no doubt, 
they were reheving sentries. But what inter- 
ested her, above ail, were noises that she could 
not make out, in the room under hers. Several 
times she lay down on the ground, she put her 
ear to the floor, This room happened to be 
the one in which Dominique was locked up. 
He must hâve been walking from the wall to 
the window, for she long heard the regular 
cadence of his steps ; then there was a dead 
silence, he had doubtless sat down. Besides, 
the noises stopped, everything was hushed in 
sleep, When the house seemed to her to 
slumber, she opened the window as softly as 
possible, and rested her elbows on the sill, 

Outside, the night was calm and warm. The 
slender crescent moon, setting behind the Sau- 
vai woods, lighted up the country with the 
glimmer of a night-taper. The elongated sha- 
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dows of the great trees barred the meadows 
with black, while the grass, in the unshaded 
spots, put on the softness of greenish velvet. 
But Françoise did not stop to note the mys- 
terious charm of the night. She examined the 
country, looking for the sentinels that the Ger- 
mans raust hâve stationed on one side. She 
plainly saw their shadows, ranged like the lungs 
of a ladder along the Morelle. Only a single 
one stood opposite the mill, on the other side 
of the river, near a willow whose branches 
dipped into the water. Françoise saw him dîs- 
tinctly ; he was a big fellow, standing motion- 
less, his face tumed toward the sky with the 
dreamy look of a shepherd. 

Then, when she had carefuUy inspected the 
ground, she went back and sat down upon her 
bed. She stayed there an hour, deeply ab- 
sorbed. Then she listened again ; in the house, 
not a breath stirred. She went back to the 
window, and looked ont j but, no doubt, she 
saw danger in one of the horns of the moon, 
which still appeared behind the trees, for she 
went back again to wait. At !ast, the time 
seemed to bave come, The night was quite 
dark, she no longer saw the sentinel opposite, 
the country lay spread out like a pool of ink. 
She listened intently for a moment, and made 
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up her mind. An iron ladder ran near the 
window, some bars let into the wall, leading 
from the wheel up to the loft, down which the 
millers used to climb, to get at certain cog- 
wheels ; then, when the machinery had been 
altered, the ladder had long since disappeared 
■beneath the rank growth of ivy that covered 
fhat side of the mill. 

Françoise bravely climbed over the balus- 
trade of her window, grasped one of the iron 
bars, and found herself in empty space. She 
began to climb down. Her skirts were much 
in her way, Suddenly, a stone broke loose 
from the masonry, and fell into the Morelle 
with a resounding splash. She stopped, chilled 
with a shudder. But she saw that the water- 
fall, with its continuous roar, drowned out 
from afar any noise she might make, and she 
climbed down more boldly, feeling for the ivy 
with her foot, making sure of the rungs of the 
ladder. When she had got on a level with the 
room that was used as Dominique's prison, she 
stopped. An unforeseen difficulty nearly made 
her lose ail her courage ; the window of the 
room below was not eut regularly, under the 
window of her chamber; it was some way from 
the ladder, and, when she stretched out her 
band, she felt only the wall. Would she hâve 
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to cljmb up again, without canying her plan 
through to the end? Her anns were getting 
tired, the murmur of the Morelle beneath her 
began to make her dizzy. Then she tore off 
little bits of mortar from the wall, and threw 
them against Dominique's window. He did 
not hear, perhaps he was asleep. She broke 
off some more pièces from the wall, barking 
her fingers. And her strength was giving out, 
she felt herself faUing backwards, when Domi- 
nique, at last, sofdy opened his window. 

"It'sl," she whispered. " Take me 

qnick, l'm falling." 

It was the fîrst time she had tutoyéed him. 
He caiight her, leaning out, and lifted her 
into the room. There, she had a fit of tears, 
stifling her sobs, so as not to be heard. Then, 
by a suprême effort, she calmed herself. 

"Vou are guarded?"she asked in a 

low voice. 

Dominique, still dumfounded at seeing her 
thus, made a simple sign, pointing to his door. 
They heard a snoring on the other side ; the 
sentinel must hâve given way to drowsiness, 
and lain down on the ground, across the door- 
way, thinking that, in this way, the prisoner 
could not get out. 

"You must run away," she went on 
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lapidly. " I hâve corne to implore you to run 
away, and to say good by." 

But he did not seem to hear her. He kept 
repealing, — 

"How, it's you, it's you ! . , ! 

how you frightened me ! You might hâve 
killed yourself." 

He took her hands, he kissed them, 

" How I love you Françoise I . . , You 

are as brave as you are good. I only had one 
fear, that of dyiDg without seeing you once 
more. . . . But you are hère, and now they 
can shoot me. When I hâve had a quarter of 
an hour with you, I shall be ready," 

Little by little, he had drawn her doser to 
him, and she rested her head upon his shoul- 
der. The danger drew them nearer together. 
They forgot ail in this embrace. 

"Ah ! Françoise," Dominique went on 

in a caressing voice, " lo-day is Saint-Louis's 
day, our wedding day, that we hâve waited for 
so long. Nothing has been able to separate 
us, since we are hère, ail alone, faithful to our 
trysL . . . It's our wedding moming now, isn't 
it?" 

" Yes, yes," she repeated, " our wedding 

moming." 

They exchanged a kiss, trembUng. But of a 
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sudden, she broke loosc, the terrible reality 
rose up beforc her. 

"You must run away, you must nm 

away," she stammered out. "Let us not lose a 
minute." 

And, as he stretched out his arms once more 
to take her in the darkness, she again tutoyéed 
him, — 

" Oh ! I beg you, Usten to me, ... If 

you die, I shall die. In an hour it will be day- 
lighl, I wish you to go at once." 

Then, rapidly, she explained her pkn. The 
iron ladder ran down to the wheel ; there, be 
could take the paddies and get into the boat, 
which was in a recess. After that, it would be 
easy for him to reach the other bank of the 
river and escape. 

"But there must be sentlnels there?" 

he said. 

" Only one, opposite, at the foot of the 

first willow." 

" And if he sees me, if he tries calling 

out?" 

Françoise shuddered. She put a knife she 
had brought down with her into his hand, There 
was a silence. 

"And your father, and you?" Domi- 
nique continued. " But no, I can't nin away. . . ■ 
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When I am gone, maybe thèse sotdiers will 
slaughtcr you. . • . You don't know thetn. They 
proposed to show me mercy, if I would be their 
guide through Ihe Sauvai forest. When they 
find me gone, they will stick at nothing." 

The young girl did not stop lo discuss. She 
simply answered ail the reasons he gave with, — 

" For the love of me, fly. ... If you love 

me, Dominique, don't stay here a minute longer." 

Then she promised to clîmb back to her 
room. They would not know that she had 
helped him. She at last took him in her arms, 
kissed him to convince him, in an extraordinary 
outburst of passion. He was beaten. He asked 
not a question further. 

" Swear to me that your father knows 

of what you are doing, and that he advises me 
to run away? " 

" It was my father sent me," Françoise 

answered boldly, 

She lied. Atthismoment,shefeltnothingbut 
a boundless need of knowing him in safety, of 
escaping from this abominable thought that the 
snn would give the signal for his death. When he 
was gone, ail mishaps might rash down upon her ; 
it would seem sweet to her, as long as he was 
alive. The selfishness of her love wished him 
alive, before ail else. 
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" Very well," said Dominique, " I will 

do as you please." 

Then -they said nothing moie. Dominique 
went to open the window again; but, sud- 
denly, a noise chilled their blood. Thedoor 
was shaken, and they thought it was being 
opened. Evidentiy,»a patrol had heard their 
voices; and both of them, standing pressed 
against each other, waited in unspeakable an- 
guish. The door was shaken again, but it did 
Dot open. Each gave a stifled sigh ; they saw 
how it was, it must hâve been the soldier lying 
across the threshold turning over. And really, 
gilence was restored, the snoring began again. 

Dominique would hâve it that Françoise 
must first climb back to her room. He took 
her in his arms ; he bade her a mute farewell. 
Then he helped her to seize the ladder, and 
grappled hold of it in ms turn. But he refused 
to godown a single rung before he knew she 
was in her room. When Françoise had climbed 
in, she whispered, in a voice light as a breath, — 

" Au revoir ; I love you ! " 

She stopped with her elbows resting on the 
window sill, and tried to follow Dominique with 
her eyes, The night was stiil very dark. She 
looked for the sentinei, and did not see him ; 
only the wiUow made a pale spot in the midst 
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of the darkness. For an instant, she heard the 
rustling of Dominique's body along the ivy, 
Then the wheel creaked, and there was a gentle 
plashing that told that the young man had 
found' the boat. A minute later, in fact, she made 
out the dark outline of the boat on the gray 
sheet of the Morelle, Tlien anguish stopped 
her breath. At every moment, she thoughl 
to hear the sentiners cry of alarm. The feint- 
est sougds, scattered through the darkness, 
seemed to be the hurried. tread of soldiers, the 
clatter of arms, the click of the hammers on 
the rifles. Yet seconds elapsed, the country 
slept on in sovereign peace. Dominique mus^ 
hâve been landing on the other bank. Fran- 
çoise saw nothing more. The stillness was 
majestic. And she heard a noise of scuffling 
feet, a hoarse cry, the duU thud of a fallijig 
body. Then the silence' grew deeper ; and, as 
if she had felt deàth passing by, she waited on, 
ail cold, face to face with tbe pitch-dark night. 
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At daybreak, shouting voîces shook the mill. 
Old Merlier had come to open Françoise's door. 
She came down into the courtyard, pale and 
very calm. But there she gave a shudder, be- 
fore the dead body of a Prussian soldîer, which 
was stretched out near the well, on a cloak 
spread on the ground. 

Around the body, soldiera were gesticulating, 
crying aloud in fnry. Many of them shook their 
fists at the village. Meanwhile, the officer had 
had old Merlier called, as mayor of the town- 
ship. 

" See hère," said he, in a voice choking 

with rage, " here's one of our men who has been 
found murdered by the river-side. . . . We 
must make a tremendous exampte, and I trust 
you will help us to find out the murderer." 

"Anything you please," answered the 

miller in his phlegmatic way. " Only it will not 
be easy." 

The officer had stooped down to throw aside 
a flap of the cloak that hid the dead man's face. 
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Then a horrible wound appeared. The sentinel 
had been struck in the throat, and the weapon 
was left in the wound. It was a kitchen knife 
with a biack handie. 

"Lookat this knife," said theofficer to 

old Merlicr, " perhaps it may help us in our 
search." 

The old man gave a start. But he recovered 
himself immediatety, and answered, without 
moving a muscle of his face, — 

" Everybody in thèse parts has knives 

like that. . . . Maybe your man was tired of 
fighting, and did the job himself, Such things 
havc been known to happen." 

" Shut up ! " the officer cried furiously. 

" I don't know what keeps me from setting fire 
to the four corners of the village." 

His anger luckily prevented his noticing the 
profound change that had corne over Françoise's 
face. She had to sit down on the stone bench, 
near the well. In spite of herself, her eyes 
never left that dead body, stretched on the 
ground almost at her feet. He was a big, hand- 
some fellow, who looked like Dominique, with 
light hair and blue eyes. This resemblance 
made her heartsick. She thought of how the 
dead man had perhaps left some sweetheart be- 
hind, who would weep for hira over there, in 
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Germany. And she lecognized her knife in 
the dead man's throat. She bad kîlled him. 

Meanwhile, the officer talked of taking ter- 
rible measures against Rocreuse, when some 
soldiers came up runnîng. They had onlyjust 
noticed Dominique's escape. It occasioned an 
extrême agitation. The officer visited the 
premises, looked out of the window, which had 
been left open, understood it ail, and came 
back exasperated. 

Old Merlier seemed very much put out at 
Dominique's flight. 

" The idiot ! " he muttered, " he spoils 

it ail." 

Françoise, who heard liîm, was seized with 
anguish. For the rest, her father did not sus- 
pect her complicity. He shook his head, say- 
ing to her in an undertone, — 

" Now we are in a fine scrape ! " 

"It's that rascal I it's that rascal ! " 

cried the officer. " He must hâve reached the 
woods. . . . But he must be found for us, or 
the village shall pay for it." 

And, addressing the miller, — 

" Come, you must know where he is 

hiding?" 

Old Merlier gave a noiseless chuckle, point- 
ing to the wide extent of wooded hillside. 
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" How do you expect to find a man in 

there?" said he. 

" Oh ! there must be holes in there 

tbat you know of. I will give you ten men, 
You shall be theic guide." 

"Ail right. Only it will Iake us a week 

to beat ail the woods in the neighborhood," 

The old man's coolness ÎDfunated the oflicer. 
In fact, he saw the ridiculousness of this battue. 
It was then that he caught sight of Françoise, 
pale and trembhng on the bench. '! he young 
giri's anxious attitude struck him. He said 
nothing for an instant, looking hard at the 
miller and Françoise by turns. 

" Isn't this man," he at last bmtally 

asked the old man, "your daughter's lover?" 

Old Herlier turned Hvid, and one would hâve 
thought him on the point of throwing himself 
upon the offîcei and strangling him. He drew 
himself up stitfly ; he did not anewer. Fran- 
çoise put her face between her hands. 

"Ycs, that's it," the Pnissian went on, 

" you or your daughter hâve helped him to run 
away. You are his accomplice. . . . For the 
last time, will you give him up to us? " 

The miller did not answer. He had turned 
away, looking off into the distance, as if the 
officer had not been spealting to him. This 
put the last touch to the latter's anger. 
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" Vcry well," he said, " you shall be 

shot JQstead." 

And he once more ordered out the firing 
party. Old Merlier still kept cool, He hardly 
gave a slighl shrug of his shoulders ; this whole 
drama seemed lo him in rather bad taste. No 
doubt, he did net believe that a man was to be 
shot with so htde ado. Then, when the squad 
had corne, he said gravely, — 

"You're in earnest, then? ... AU 

right. If you absolutely must hâve some one, 
I will do as well as another." 

But Françoise sprang up, half crazed, stam- 
mering out, — 

" Mercy, monsieur, don't do any hanii 

to my father. Kill me instead, . , , It's I who 
helped Dominique to escape. 1 am the only 
culprit." 

" Be quiet, little girl," cried old Merlier, 

" What are you lying for? ■ . . She spent the 
night locked up in her room, monsieur. She 
lies, I assure you." 

" No, I am not lying," the young girl 

replied ardently. " I climbed down out of the 
window, 1 urged Dominique to fly. . . . It's the 
tnith, the only truth. ..." 

The old man tumed very pale. He saw 
cleaily in her eyes that she was not lying, and 
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this story appalkd him. Ah ! thèse children, 
with their hearts, how they spoiled everything I 
Then he grew angry. 

"She's crazy, don't beheve her. Sheis 

telling you stupid stories. , . . Corne, let's hâve 
done with it," 

She tried to prolest again, She knelt down, 
she dasped her hands. The officer looked 
quietly on at this heartrending straggle. 

"Good God ! " he said at last, " I take 

your father, because I haven't got the other 
one. . , . Try and find the other one, and your 
father shall go free." 

For a moment she looked at him, her eyes 
staring wide at the alrocily of this proposaJ. 

- — — " It's horrible," shemurmured. "Where 
do you expect me to find Dominique at this 
time? He'sgonej I don't know where he is," 

" Well, choose. Him or your father." 

"Oh! my God! how can 1 choose? 

But even if I knew where Dominique was, I 
could not choose ! . . . It is my heart you are 
breaking. ... I had rather die at once. Yes, 
it would be soonest over so. Kîll me, I beg of 
you. kill me. ..." 

The officer at last grew impatient at this 
scène of despair and tears. He crled out, — 

"l've had enough of this ! l'm willing 
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to be good-natured, I consent to give you two 
houra. ... If your sweetheart isn't hère in two 
hours, your father shall pay for him." 

And he tiad old Merlier takeo to the room 
which had been used for Dominique's prison. 
The old man asked for some tobacco, and feil 
to smoking. No émotion was to be detected 
in his impassive face. Only, when he was 
alone, two big tears ran slowly down his cheeks. 
His poor, dear child ; how she suffered ! 

Françoise had stayed in the middle of the 
courlyard. Some Prussian soldiers passed by, 
laughing. Some of them called out to her, 
jokes which she did not understand. She 
stared at the door through which her father had 
just disappeared. And, with a slow movement, 
she raised her hand to her forehead, as if to 
keep it froni bursting. 

The ofRcer turned on his heel, rcpeating, — 

"You hâve two hours. Try to make 

good use of them." 

She had two hours. This sentence kcpt 
buzzing in her head. Then, mechanically, she 
went out of the courtyard, she walked straight 
before her. Whither should she go? What 
should she do? She did noteven try to décide, 
because she feit convinced of the,uselessness of 
her efforts. Yet she would hâve likçd to find 
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Dominique. They would hâve corne to an un- 
derstanding together, they might perhaps hâve 
hituponan expédient. And, amidthe confusion 
of her thoughts, she went down to the bank of 
the Morelle, which she crossed below the dam, 
at a place where there were some large stones. 
Her feet led her under the first willow, at the 
corner of the field. As she bent down, she saw 
a pool of blood that made her turn pale. That 
was clearly the place. And she foUowed Domi- 
nique's tracks in the trodden grass ; he must 
bave run, a line of long strides was lo be seen 
culting through the field cornerwise. Then, 
farther on, she lest the tracks ; but, in a neigh- 
boring field, she thought she found them i^ain. 
This brought ber to the outskirts of the forest, 
where ail traces were wiped out. 

Françoise plunged in under the trees, not- 
withstanding. It was a relief to be alone. She 
sat down for a moment; then, remembering 
that ber time was running out, she got up. 
again. How long was it since she had left the 
mill? Five minutes? half an hour? She had 
lost ail consciousness of time. Perhaps Domi- 
nique had gone and hidden in a copse she 
knew of, where, one afternoon, they had eaten 
filberts together. She went to the copse and 
searched it. Only a blackbird flew out, whis- 
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tling its soft, melancholy tune. Then she thought 
he had taken refuge in a hoUow in the rocks, 
where he sometimes used to lie in ambush for 
game ; but the hoHow in the rocks was empty. 
What was the use of looking for him? she 
would not find him ; and, little bylittle, her de- 
sire to find him grew fiirious, she watked on 
faster. The notion that he might hâve climbed 
up a tree suddenly struck her. From that 
moment, she pushed on with uptumed eyes, 
and, that he might know she was near, she 
called out to him every fifteen or twenty steps. 
The cuckoos answered her, a breath of air 
passing through the branches made her think 
he was there, and was coming down. Once she 
even thought she saw him ; she stopped, cho- 
king, having a good mind to run away. What 
wouid she say to him? Had she come, then, 
to lead him away and bave him shot? Oh ! no, 
she would not mention thèse things. She would 
cry out to him to escape, not to stay in the 
neighborhood. Then the thought of her father 
waiting for her gave her a sharp pang. She 
fell upon the turf, weeping, repeating aloud, — 

" My God ! my God ! why am I hère ! " 

She was crazy to hâve come. And, as if 
seized with fright, she ran, she tried to find a 
way out of the foresL Three times she took 
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the wTOng path, and she thought she should not 
find the mill again, when she catne out into a 
field, just opposite Rocreuse. As soon as she 
caught sight of the village, she stopped, Was 
she going to relurn alone? 

As she stood there, a voice called to her 
softiy, — 

" Françoise ! Françoise ! " 

And she saw Dotninique ralsing hts head 
above the edge of a ditch. Just God ! she had 
found him ! So heaven wished his death ? She 
held back a cry, she let herself slide down into 
the ditch. 

". You were looking for me ? " he àsked. 

" Yes," sheanswered, her headbuzzing, 

not knowing what she said. 

"Ah ! what's going on? " 

She looked down, she stammered out, — 

" Why, nothing ; I was anxious, I wanted 

Then, reassured, he told her that he had not 
wished to go far, He feared for them. Those 
rascals of Pnissians were just the sort to wreak 
vengeance upon women and old men. Then, 
ail was going well ; and lie added, laughing, — 

" Our wedding will be for this day week, 

that's ail." 

Then, as she was still overcome, he grew 
serions again. 
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" But what's the matter with you ? Vou 

are keeping something from me." 

" No, 1 swearto you. I ran to come . . ." 

He kissed her, saying that it was imprudent 
for either of them to talk any longer; and he 
wished to get back to the forest. She held him 
back. She was trembhng. 

" Listen, perhaps it would be as well for 

you to stay hère, ail the same. . . . Nobody is 
looking for you, you're not aftaid of anything." 

— — - " Françoise, you are keeping something 
from me," he repeated. 

Again she swore she was keeping nothing 
from him. Only she had rather know that he 
was near ; and she stammered out other rea- 
sons besides. She stnick him as acting so 
queerly, that now he himself would not hâve 
been willing to leave her. Besides, he believed 
the French would return. Troops had been 
seen over Sauvai way. • 

"Ah ! let them be in a huny, let thenn 

be hère as soon as possible ! " he muttered fer- 
vently. 

At this moment the Rocreuse church clock 
struck eleven, The strokes came clear and dis- 
tinct. She sprang up in fright ; it was two hours 
since she had left the mill. 

" Listen," she said rapidly, " if we shonld 
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need you, I will go up to my room and wave 
my handkerchief." 

And she left him, running, while Dominique, 
very anxîous, stretched himself out on the edge 
of the ditch, to keep his eye on the mill. As 
she was just turning into Rocreuse, Françoise 
met an old beggar, old Bontemps, who knew 
ihe whole country. He bowed to her, he had 
just seen the miller in the midst of the Pms- 
sians; then, crossing himself and muiiibling 
some disconnected words, he went on his way. 

"The two hours are over," said the 

officer, when Françoise appeared. 

Old Merlier was there, sitting on the bench 
by the well. He was still smoking. The young 
girl once more iraplored, wept, fell upon her 
knees. She wished to gain tîme. The hope of 
seeing the French return had grown in her, 
and, while bewailing her fate, she thought she 
heard the measured tread of an army. Oh ! if 
they had come, if they had delivered them al! ! 

" Listen, monsieur, one hour, one hour 

more. . . . Vou can surely grant me one hour ! " 

But the officer was still inflexible, He even 
ordered two men to take her in charge and lead 
her away, that they might proceed quietly with 
the old man's exécution. Then a frightful con- 
flict went on in Françoise's heart, She could 
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not let her father be thus murdered. No, no, 
she would die with Dominique first ; and she 
was bounding toward her rooin, when Dominique 
himself walked into the courtyard. 

The officer and soldiers gave a shout of 
triumph. But he, as if no one but Françoise 
had been there, stepped up to her quietly, a 
little stemiy. 

" That was wrong," said he. " Why 

didn'tyou bring me back with you? Old Bon- 
temps had to tell me everythlng. , , . After ail, 
hère I am." 
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It was three o'clock, Great black clouds 
had slowly filled the sky, the tail of some not 
distant thunder-storm. This yellow sky, thèse 
copper-colored rags, changed the valley of 
RocfCiïsê, so cheerful in the sunshine, to a eut- 
throat den, full of suspicious shadows. The 
Prassian officer had been content to hâve 
Dominique locked up, without saying anything 
about what fate he had in store for him. Ever 
since noon, Françoise had been a prey to 
abominable anguish. She would not leave the 
courtyard, in spite of her father's urging. She 
was waiting for the French. But the hours 
passed by, night was at hand, and she suiïered 
the more keeniy that ail this time gained did not 
seem likely to change the frightfiil catastrophe. 

Nevertheless, at about three, the Prussians 
made préparations to go. A minute before, the 
oiEcer had closeted himself with Dominique, as 
on the preceding day, Françoise saw that the 
young man's life was being decided on. Then 
she clasped her hands and prayed. Old Mer- 
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lier, beside her, maintained his mute and rigid 
attitude of an old peasant who does oot stniggle 
with the falality of facts. 

" Oh ! my God 1 oh ! my God ! " stam- 

mered Françoise, " they are going to kill him." 

The miller drew her close to him and took 
her upon his knees, like a child. 

Just then the olficer came out, while, behind 
him, two men led Dominique. 

" Never, never ! " cried the latter. "I 

am ready to die." 

"Thlnk of itwell," repUed the officer. 

" This service that you refuse us will bc donc for 
us by another. I offer you your Hfe, I am gê- 
nerons. . , . It is only to be our guide to Montre- 
don, through the woods. There mustbe paths." 

Dominique made no answer. 

" Then you are slill obstinate?" 

" Kill me, and let us hâve donewith it," 

he answered. 

Françoise, with hands clasped, implored him 
from across the yard. She had foi^otten ail, 
she would hâve urged him to some pièce of 
cowardice. But old Merlier grasped her hands, 
that the Prussians might not see her délirions 
gesture. 

" He is right," he murmured, " ît's bet- 

ter to die." 
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The liring party was there, The officer was 
waiting for a moment of weakness on Domi- 
nique's part, He still counted on winoing him 
over, There was a dead silence. From the dis- 
tance were heard violent claps of thunder. A 
sultry heat weighed upon the country ; and, in 
the midst of this silence, a shriek burstforth, — 

" The French ! the French ! " 

It was really they. On the Sauvai road, on 
the otitskirts of the wood, you couid raake 
out the line of red trousers. Inside the mill 
there was an extraordinary hubbub. The 
Prussian soldîers ran about with guttural 
exclamations. For the rest, not a shot had 
been fired y et. 

" The French ! the French ! " screamed 

Françoise, clapping her hands. 

She was like mad. She had broken loose 
from her father's erabrace, and she laughed, 
her arms waving in the air. At last they 
were coming, and they had come in time, 
since Dominique was still there, erect ! 

A terrible firing tlial burst upon her ears like 
a thunder-stroke made her- tum round. The 
officer had just muttered, — 

"First of ail, let us finish this job," 

And, pushing Dominique up againsi the wall 
of a shed with his own hands, he had ordered, 
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"Fire ! " When Françoise tumed round, Domi- 
nique was lying on the ground, his breast 
pierced with twelve bullets. 

She did not weep ; she stood there in a 
stupor. Her eyes were fixed, and she went 
and sat down under the shed, a few steps 
from the body. She looked at it, at moments, 
she made a vague and childlîke movement 
with her hand. The Prussians had laid hold 
of old Merlier as a hostage. 

It was a fine fight. Rapidly, the officer 
stationed his men, recognizing that he could 
not beat a retreat without being overpowered. 
It was as well to sell his life dearly. Now 
it was the Prussians who defended the mill, 
and the French that made the attack. The 
firing began with unheard-of violence. For 
half an hour it did not stop. Then a duU 
explosion was heard, and a shot broke ofîone 
of the main branches of the hundred-year-old 
elm. The French had cannon. A battery, 
drawn up just above the ditch in which 
Dominique had hidden, swept the main street 
of Rocreuse. From this moment, the stmggle 
could not last long. 

Ah ! the poor mill ! Shot pierced it through 
and through. Half the roofing was canied 
away. Two walls cmmbled. But it was, 
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above ail, on the sîde toward the Morelle 
that the ruin donc was piteous. The ivy, tora 
from the shatteTed walls, hung in rags ; the 
river swept away débris of every sort, and, 
Ihrough a. breach, you could see Françoise's 
room, with her bed, the white curtaJns of 
which were carefully drawn. Shot upon shot, 
the old wheel received two cannon-balls, and 
gave one last groan : the paddles were washed 
away by the current, the carcass coUapsed. 
The mill had breathed ont its soûl, 

Then the French stormed the place. 
There was a furious fight with side-arms. 
Beneath the rust-colored sky, the cutthroat 
hoUow of the valley was filled with killed. The 
broad meadows looked grim, with their great 
single trees, their rows of poplars streaking 
them with shadows. To the right and left, the 
forests were like the walls of a circus, shutting 
in the combatants ; while the springs, the 
fountains, the ninning waters, gave forth sounds 
of sobbing, araid the panic of the country- 
side. 

Under the shed, Françoise had not stirred, 
crouched down opposite Domînique's body. 
Old Merlîer was killed outright by a spent 
bullet. Then, when the Prussians had been 
annihilated, and the mill was buming, the 
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French captaio was the first man to enter the 
courtyard. From the beginning of the cam- 
paign, it was the only success he had won. 
And, al! agiow, drawing up his tall figure to its 
fiiU height, he laughed with his gracious air 
of a fine cavalier. And, seeing Françoise, im- 
bécile, between the dead bodies of her husband 
and father, amidst the smoking niins of the 
mill, he gallantly saluted her with his sword, 
crying out, — 

"Victory! vicloryl" 
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